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“YOU BROUGHT THIS ROD TO BANISH A GOD,’ HE CRIED, AS HE SNATCUED IT G avi.” 


Op Santa Claus woke, one bright cold morn, 
In righteous indignation, 
And swore, in a way, we blush to say, 
Was shocking beyond relation, 
That he could not, would not, should not bear 
This state of things any longer; 
He’d soon find out, by his saintly beard, 
Which, he or Cupid, were stronger! 
Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1871, by Harper and Brothers, in the Office of the Libra- 
rian of Congress, at Washington. 
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It seems that our Saint had earthward peeped 
Through star-rifts in his palace, 
And seen a sight that with reason might 
Enkindle a good saint’s malice: 
Young Love had come from his tropic home, 
With flag and banner flying, 
To boldly reign in the Saint’s domain, 
All right and might defying. 
The snow-drifts, catching his smile of light, with sunset hues were glowing; 
The brooklet, echoing his soft low laugh, from wintry chains was flowing; 
The icicles shone on every tree with hues of prismatic splendor ; 
The very sky took a softer blue, the sunbeam a radiance tender ; 
But worse than all—oh, far, far worse 
Than all this tribulation !— 
A dreadful spell on young folks fell 
In every clime and nation. 
The boy, whose hope in its farthest scope 
Was placed on his Christmas dollar, 
Now rhymed of doves, and sighed for loves, 
And sported a Byron collar; 
And girls—* Ah, the girls!” the good Saint groaned— 
*Twas so altogether shocking : 
They dreamed of clothes and mustached beaux, 
Instead of a Christmas stocking! 
, ye Cupid’s work!” growled the irate Saint— 
‘The graceless, gay young sinner: 
Tl] lay my rod on that impish god 
Ere I eat my Christmas dinner. 
To beard me thus in my own domain: 
The rogue is past redemption. 
I'll break his darts, ll mend his hearts, 
Or Pil—” What, we need not mention. 
So Santa Claus donned the bear-skin coat 
Bequeathed him by Ursa Major, 
Took something strong, for the way was long 
(Our Saint is a keen old stager). 
His reindeer team shook their silver bells, 
And sniffed the north wind glafly; 
“ Now,” Santa Claus cried, “hurrah for a ride! 
These earth folks need me sadly.’ 
They skimmed the frozen polar sea, like dart from cross-bow springing ; 
O’er snow-clad plains they swiftly sped, like swallows southward winging; 
Through forests dim, where ice-c lad trees in ghostly garb were bending ; 
Through wizard reé ms, where night and day in light and shade were blending. 
Like flitting dream sped the reindeer team, 
The Saint cheering “ Onward !” loudly, 
Till hoofs struck fire from tower and spire 
Where Cupid’s flag floated proudly. 
Like summer rose glowed the saintly nose— 
The punch had been somewhat heady— 
His brow knit with ire, his eye flashed fire, 
He grasped his rod and made ready; 
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Then, hiding his sleigh behind a cloud, 
And gathering his furs about him, 
With stately port into Love’s own court 

The Saint advanced to rout him. 


The traitor’s court was a crystal hall, 
Bedecked with wreaths and flowers; 

For Love had breathed o’er the sleeping earth 
And wakened the spring-time flowers. 

The holly twined round the gleaming dome, 
And hung o’er each lofty portal, 

While ivy leaves wreathed each taper bright, 
Like Love in its youth immortal. 

The youth and the maids of every age 
The traitorous god surrounding, 

Were hailing with joy the saucy boy— 
The tableau was quite confounding. 

Our good Saint muttered, in heart-felt wrath, 
An unsaintly exclamation ; 

For Cupid, perched in a swinging wreath, 
Was lord of the situation. 


5 
9” 


“Why, who comes here?” quoth the laughing god. 
“°Tis I,’ growled the Saint, with passion: 
“°Tis Santa Claus, Christmas’ long crowned king, 
Though now, it seems, out of fashion. 
Begone, young Sir: we’ve had quite enough 
Of your mad-cap court and revel; 
Now Santa Claus reigns in his own domains, 
And you may fly to the 
Our Saint here raised his threatening rod ; 
The lad only laughed still bolder ; 
Then, leaping light from his garland bright, 
Came plump on the Saint’s broad shoulder. 
“Most potent, grave, and reverend Sir 
(I quote you a well-known poet), 
Though I’m sometimes bought, I am never caught— 
When I am, just let me know it. 
You brought this rod to banish a god,” 
He cried, as he snatched it gayly; 
“ And faith it stings; but I’m blessed with wings 
That save me from trouble daily. 
Good father, your switch shall famous be: 
By way of retaliation, 
Old Santa Claus’ rod I now declare 
My wand of administration. 
Each thorn to a verdant leaf shail grow, 
Undying as Love’s own bowers; 


i bs 


Each snow-flake to berry waxen white 
As Hymen’s festal flowers. 

The mistletoe bough, by Cupid’s vow, 
Is spell-bound now and forever, 
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“THEY KISSED HIM ON LIPS, ON CHEEK, ON OUIN.” 


And winter with icy touch shall ne’er 
The bloom from the branches sever ; 

And under its shade each youth and maid 
Shall forfeit to Cupid’s treasure 

The tax that he sips from rosy lips, 
And ciaims at his royal pleasure.” 

So saying, he waved the mystic bough 
Quite solemnly three times round him. | 

What words can paint the wrath of our Saint! 
He found that the spell had bound him. 

“ Your forfeit, Sir,” cried the roguish god: 
*T gave you an honest warning. 

Youw’ll find the kiss from each bright-eyed miss 
Most certainly not alarming.” 

In vain old Santa Claus stormed and swore: 
What should have been maledictions 

Were lost ’mid the curls of threescore girls 
And changed into benedictions. 

They kissed him on lips, on cheek, on chin; 
His saintly old beard was bristling: 

They kissed, though he scowled—they kissed, he growled. 
Young Cupid in glee was whistling. 

“Grace, grace!” at length roared the poor old Saint, 
In utter desperation ; 

“ Confound that bough! it would peril, I trow, 
St. Anthony’s reputation.” 
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“ My arctic friend,” cried the roguish boy, 


“Tm not so easily ban 
Then, flinging his rod at 


ished 


the laughing god, 


Our Saint up the chimney vanished. 


MOR 


AL. 


A moral is always—at least, they tell me— 

The key of the archway, the pith of the tree, 

The dark, rugged root whence the bright blossoms grow, 
The strong, bitter suds whence the soap-bubbles blow; 
But not being much of a moralist’s mind, 

It takes some hard thinking a moral to find. 


Our Saint’s sad experience 


just leads me to say, 


Young Love is a despot; so don’t say him nay. 
Our wills are his plaything, our hearts are his throne: 


Since the rascal must rule us 


HOLLAND AND TI 


, why—let him alone. 


IE HOLLANDERS. 


the power of industry and perseverance. It 


| shows, from the first to the last, that to the 
active hand and steady will nothing is im- 


possible. 

Such a land as Holland exists nowhere 
else. It is not merely the most singular of 
kingdoms—it is the only one of its kind. You 
may travel the world over, and yet be un- 


jable to form any conception of the Nether- 





WATER BOAT, 


I cman is a geographical paradox. Its 
history 1s a subversion of the laws of 
nature; and all its successes have been won 
by a perpetual struggle with the elements. 
The ocean said to the Hollanders, “ You 
shall have no country here.” The Holland- | 
ers said to the ocean, “ We will have a coun- | 
try here:” and they had one in spite of 
water, winds, and waves. Holland, more 
than any region under the sun, illustrates 


lands. You may live there your life long, 
and have no adequate idea of the remain- 
der of the globe. Nature is responsible for 
the planet, but man created Holland; and 
the Hollander might almost be exeused fo 
substituting anthropology for theology in his 
creed. 

Nearly the whole region is below the level 
of the sea, which is striving constantly but 
fruitlessly to recover its ravished domain. 
The keels of its ships are above the chim- 
neys of its buildings, and the frogs that 
croak in the bulrushes of its ditches look 
down upon the swallows twittering on its 
house-tops. The entire country swarms with 
incongruities. Canals are employed in the 
place of roads; windmills are used instead 
of steam-engines; and people live as much 
on the water as on land. What is common- 
ly known as scenery hardly exists in Hol- 
land; and yet the kingdom is picturesque 


|from its peculiarity, having furnished to 


Paul Potter, Ruysdael, Vanderheyden, Back- 
huysen, and other of its painters subjects 
without end. Holland, indeed, compared 
to other countries, is like a cabinet-picture 
by one of its native artists. It 
derfully exact, highly finished, thoroughly 
worked up—nothing left to be done that 
labor can supply. Go where you will, the 
canals and barges, windmills and quaint 
gable-ended houses, the tree-planted quays, 


is won- 





















TASTING 


and comfortable but stolid-looking people, 
follow you remorselessly. Be you in Delft, 


Leyden, Enkhuysen, or Nimeguen, it is much 


the same. Looking out of your window, or 
walking in the street, or floating on the wa- 
ter, you find it difficult to determine in which 
of the twelve provinces you are. Still, as 
you tarry in the Netherlands, and become 
acquainted with its phenomenal character, 
you find variety in its monotony and novel- 
ty in its regularity. 

The best way to enter Holland is by Rot- 
terdam, between which city and Lendon 
steamers ply regularly. It is not easy to 
conceive a more marked difference than ex- 
ists between the British metropolis and the 
Dutch sea-port. Situated on the Meuse, or 
Maas — there an estuary through which a 
large part of the combined waters of the 
Rhine and Meuse find their outlet—you are 
gradually prepared for the coming change 
by your journey up the river. 
the right the little fortified sea-port of Bri- 
elle, on the island of Voorne, the birth-place 
of Admirals Van Tromp and De Witt, and re- 
markable in history as the first place taken 
from the Spaniards by William de la Marck, 
in 1572, and worthy to be considered the nu- 
cleus of the Dutch Republic. 
further on is Vlaardingen, the head-quarters 
of the herring fishery. About the middle of 
June the officers of the herring fleet repair 
to the town-hall, take an oath to obey the 
laws of the fishery, pray in the church for a 
prosperous season, and, with flags flying, set 
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You pass on | 


Eight miles | 


SOHNAPPS, 


|sail, amidst the general rejoicing of the 
towns-people, who observe the occasion as 
a holiday. The fishery usually lasts about 
five months. The first fish canght are sent 
in swift-sailing yachts to Holland, where 
their arrival is awaited with such anxious 
| expectation that a watchman is placed in 
the tallest spire to announce their earliest 
approach. The first kegs of herring caught 
| are sent to the king and his ministers, who 
| pay a handsome premium for them. 

In the vicinity of Rotterdam, though not 
| directly on the river, is Schiedam, famous 
for its gin distilleries, some two hundred in 
number. Until 1 visited one of the largest 
distilleries it never occurred to me—so igno- 
rant was I of spirituous etymology—that the 
word gin is a contraetion and corruption 
from geneva, or genévre, meaning juniper- 
| berry. I have no means of knowing the ex- 
|act amount of schnapps, as the natives call 
it, manufactured in the little town. I was 
| told, however, that it reaches nearly ten 
| millions of gallons annually, and that fifty 
| millions of guilders will scarcely represent 
| the capital employed. The gin, the purest 
}and by far the best in the world, is mad 
| from rye and barley, a few juniper-berries, 
and sometimes hops, being added in the rec- 
tification to impart to the spirit its peculiai 
terebinthine flavor. The process of manu- 
facture is not materially different from that 
of other distilleries. As a stranger and an 
American, I was, of course, asked to taste the 
schnapps. It was very good for gin, which, 
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however grateful to the English or Dutch 
palate, is not pleasant to mine. My only 
object in tasting the spirit was to form some 
notion of the flavor of the pure article, which 
is not likely to be had out of Holland. I 
seriously question if any body who has not 
heen there has had an experience similar to 
mine. Over forty thousand swine are fed 
upon the refuse grain of the distilleries after 
the spirit has been extracted, and become 
very fat, as they do in this country, upon 
such nutriment. 

Schiedam is a flourishing town of seven- 
teen or eighteen thousand souls, with little 
to be seen, and less opportunity to see it, as 
it is always enveloped in smoke, pouring out 
in great black volumes from its hundreds of 
chimneys. 

Rotterdam now comes suddenly into sight, 
and very soon you land at the fine quay, call- 
ed the Boompjes, extending along the river 
for nearly & mile and a half. The quay is 
planted with elms, from which it takes its 
name (boompjes means little elms, though 
they have now grown to large size). It will 
probably recall Cheyne Walk, at Chelsea, 
which is, however, on a smaller scale. The 
principal hotels and some of the best houses 
are on the Boompjes, a favorite promenade 
with the inhabitants. The city has grown 
rapidly of late, having a population at pres- 
ent of about one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand, and is in size and importance the sec- 
ond town in the kingdom. In the form of a 
triangle, one side running parallel with the 
Maas, it consists of as many canals as streets, 
the three principal havens (harbors) open- 
ing into the river, of which they are merely 
branches or creeks. They communicate with 
each other, and with the various intersecting 
canals, affording not only a constant supply 
of water, but preventing stagnation by the 
ebb and flow of the tide. 
between different parts of the city is main- 
tained by draw-bridges, but across some of 
the widest havens ferry-boats ply. The ca- 
nals, deep enough to admit large vessels to 
the very doors of the warehouses, serve the 
purpose of docks, and greatly facilitate the 
receiving and discharging of cargoes. 

If a stranger to Holland, Rotterdam will 
interest and entertain you vastly. You will 
be struck by the odd combination of canals, 
bridges, trees, and shipping in the heart of 
the town; with the tall, quaint buildings, 
whose gables face the street and overhang 
the foundation; by the numerous sledges 
used instead of wagons—which are often fa- 
cilitated in their motion by jets of water 
from barrels carried in front. Why these 
sledges are employed, when wheeled vehicles 
would be so much better, is something an 
American can hardly comprehend. The rea- 
son is their cheapness—a very serious con- 
sideration there. A sledge can be made by 
any body who has the wood and a few nails, 
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while a wagon could not be bought for less 


than a hundred guilders, which to many a 
Dutch laborer is a sum he never dreams of 
The and the common 
people are shod so clumsily—the latter with 
wood—and make such a clumping and clat- 
tering noise over the pavements, that, with 
the grating sound of the sledges, the nerves 
of a sensitive person are apt to be disturbed. 
The natives are too phlegmatice to notice 
such trifles. You might walk up behind 
them and fire a pistol within an inch of 
their ear without discomposing their oleag- 
inous equanimity, or causing them to look 
round to see what had happened. 

A great dike, or dam, erected at the junc- 
tion of the Rotte (a small stream) with the 
Maas, passes through the centre of the town, 
and gives it the name Rotterdam. Upon 
this dike stands Hoeg Straat, or High Street, 
and on the ground between it and the 
Boompjes—which has been gained from the 
river since the erection of the dam—the 
modern part of the city has been built. 

On a wide bridge over a canal, answering 
for a market-place, is a bronze statue of Ger- 
rit Gerritz, better known as Desiderius Eras- 
mus—the name into which he translated, ac- 
cording to the then custom of the learned, his 
homely original title. The natural son of 
Gerard Praét, though living in stormy times, 
was a lover of peace and quiet—preferred a 
good dinner to wrangling, and a Greek the- 
With all his rational- 
istic tendencies, he was superstitious and 
timid to the last degree, proving that timid- 
ity may co-exist with independence and no- 
bleness of heart. The dwelling in which 
the eminent first saw the light, 
more than four centuries ago, still stands 
in the Breede Kerk Straat, bearing a Latin 
inscription: “Hee est parva domus magnus 
qué natus Erasmus” (this is the small house 
in which the great Erasmus was born). The 
spirit of practicality enters every where in 
this busy century, and the home of the re- 
former is now a gin-shop. 

The Church of St. Laurence contains the 
monuments of Admirals Van Brakel, Corte- 
naer, and De Witt, erected to their memory 
by the States-General, and an excellent or- 
gan, quite equal, in my opinion, to the more 
famous organ at Haarlem. The architecture 
of the church, though much neglected, is 
curious and interesting. 

You should not quit Rotterdam without 
visiting the Exchange. The best hour to 
go is three o’clock, when the hall is crowded 
with merchants and speculators of numerous 
nationalities. You will see there Germans, 
Flemings, French, Italians, Spaniards, Ar- 
menians, Greeks, Poles, Russians, English, 
and Americans; and as all of them speak at 
times in their native tongue, and get great- 
ly excited over advancing or declining prices, 
the scene is one of polyglot confusion. All 
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those varieties of people have business in- 
terests there, so that Rotterdam, intensely 
Dutch as it is, is also extremely cosmopoli- 
tan. I had always found the Hollanders so 
staid and taciturn that when I first stepped 
into the Exchange—there was what we 
should call a corner in grain at the time— 
I imagined the members had been endeav- 
oring to put up the price of gin by consum- 
ing it in large quantities. The most con- 
servative citizens, who, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, looked as unemotional as a 
clam, were heated and florid, swinging their 
arms about like windmills, and screaming at 
the top of their voices. These Dutch solos, 
duets, trios, and quartettes, with a many- 
tongued chorus of all the other European 
countries, impressed me like the roaring ab- 
surdities of the opera bouffe. It was hard to 
distinguish sounds in such a hubbub, but I 
am confident I heard the ordinary commer- 
cial phrases in at least twelve languages. 
The greed of money appears to inspire every 
body with a passionate intensity. The Rot- 


terdam Exchange can be as noisy and turbu- 


lent as the Paris Bourse or the New York 
Gold Room. 

A foreigner will not fail to notice the lit- 
tle mirrors at each side of the windows of 
nearly all the better class of dwellings. 
These are placed at an angle of forty-five 
degrees to each other, and retlect in opposite 
directions, thus enabling the inmates to see 
whoever and whatever is passing in the 
street without themselves being visible. It 
might be supposed from this that the Dutch 
are unusually curious; but the arrangement 
of the mirrors is, I infer, quite as much to 
save time as to facilitate observation. The 
Holland maiden or housewife can sit in her 
chamber with her knitting or sewing—to be 
idle in Holland is deemed the blackest of 
sins—without losing precious moments in 
looking out of the window. All the towns 
of any size have these reflecting conven- 
iences, and I have often wondered that they 
have not been introduced into this country. 

Water-drinkers will find in Rotterdam, as 
in all the lower part of Holland, that na- 
ture’s beverage is neither good nor abun- 
dant. The water of the Maas, commonly 
drank there, is far from pure or sweet, and is 
very likely to disagree with those unaccus- 
tomed to it. Water of a drinkable sort is so 
searce as to be an article of traftic in Holland. 
Great pains is taken to catch all the rain 
which falls, and the contrivances to this end 
are many and ingenious. Most of the dwell- 
ings are provided with tanks, and the water 
collected is used for all culinary purposes. 
The quantity is not sufficient, however; and 
in the large cities, like Amsterdain, water is 
brought in stone bottles from Utrecht, which 
is comparatively high, and where there are 
flowing streams. But the main supply of 
the metropolis and of adjoining towns is 
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from the river Vecht, above Weesp. It js 
carried twelve miles in large barges, and the 
poor who have no cisterns buy it at so much 
a gallon; the price, as may be supposed, he. 
ing very low, but enough to pay a fair profit 


| on the transportation. 


I have often noticed in Amsterdam how 
these barges rose out of the canal as the 
water was pumped from them and distriby- 
ted to customers. When they first reached 
their landing they would be on a level with 
the quay, and after they had discharged their 
cargo they would be eight or ten feet above 
it. The rates of water vary with the season 
and with the weather. What we should call 
a drought is hardly known in such a moist 
climate, but there are frequently periods of 
absence of rain. Then, and in winter, when 
every thing is frozen up, quotations advance. 
It frequently happens that a passage has to 
be cut through the ice of the canals, at a 
heavy expense, to allow the water barges to 
pass. 

Dort, or Dordrecht, ten miles southeast 
of Rotterdam, is interesting as the place 
where the first Assembly of the States of 
Holland was held after their revolt from the 
yoke of Spain, in 1572. It was there also 
that the famous Synod of Dort sat for six 
months, discussing air-drawn absurdities 
touching Divine election, original sin, and 
fore-ordination, to which the musty members 
attached so much consequence that their 
president declared at the end of the session 
that its miraculous labors had made hell 
tremble. Whether they did or not has never 
been satisfactorily ascertained, though they 
were tedious and dreary enough to have af- 
fected even that unimpressible region. 

Dort, with about twenty-five thousand 
people, and one of the oldest towns in Hol- 
land, is a haven for the gigantic floats of 
wood, from the remote districts of the Black 
Forest and Switzerland, which, brought 
down the Rhine by crews of four or five hun- 
dred men each, are there broken up and sold 
a single raft sometimes yielding as much 
as $150,000. The city is on an island formed 
by a terrible inundation in 1421, when the 
tide in the estuary of the river, excited by a 
violent tempest, burst through the dike, 
swallowed up seventy-two villages, and de- 
stroyed more than one hundred thousand 
lives. Thirty-five of the villages were irre- 
trievably lost, and no vestige even of the 
ruins has been discovered down to this day. 

Not many years ago most of the traveling 
in Holland was done by the canals on trek- 
schuiten (drag-boats), which conveyed pas- 
sengers and goods to every part of the king- 
dom. These boats are still largely used in 
arrying freight, and passengers who have 
not the means to travel on the railway, by 
which all the important points of the coun- 
try are now connected. The trekschuit has 
a fore-cabin (ruim) appropriated to servants 
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MILL ON THE MAAS, DELFTUAVEN, 


and peasants, and an after-cabin (roef) set | 
apart for the better classes, who, by-the-bye, 
even before the railways were built, very sel- 
dom patronized this kind of vessel. It is a} 
very slow and tedious mode of journeying, 
but yet so well adapted, as it would seem, 
to the Dutch nature, that I have often won- 
dered it felt the need of any other. No one 
can be said to have seen Holland properly 
who has not been somewhere on a trek- 
schuit. I have made a number of short 
journeys on those singular barges, and 
would have gone all over the kingdom on 
them, could I have been assured that I had 
five hundred years of life to spare. The 
trekschuit is usually drawn by only one 
horse, and the distance made averages about 
four miles an hour. This is very exciting, 
of course, especially to a man addicted to 
express trains; but it is questionable if the 
nervous tension and cerebral agitation caused 
by such extraordinary speed be not a reckless 
waste of the vital forces. 

I have seen lame geese pass a trekschuit at 
its greatest celerity as a hare passes a hedge- 
hog; and several times, when I got off the 
boat to walk a little, I fancied it was moving 
rapidly in the opposite direction. I have 
stated that the average movement of the na- 
tional barge is four miles an hour. I have | 
said this on information ; but I think it must 
be a mistake arising from my imperfect ac- 
juaintance with the language. The state- 
ment must have been a mile in four hours; 


and, now that I reflect, I am convinced that 
the two phrases in classic Dutch are exactly 
Synonymous, 

This species of travel rarely ends in bank 
ruptey to the traveler, as the general fare is 
hardly a stiver (two cents) a mile. If time, 
however, be money, as we Columbians be- 
lieve, no Amsterdam banker can, with all his 
wealth, afford the luxury of a snail-rivaling 
trekschuit. The lad (hetjagertie) who rides 
the towing horse enjoys himself exceedingly 
on these lightning-like expeditions. He re- 
ceives at each stage a few cents (a Dutch 
cent is less than two-fifths of the American 
cent), and at the end of the journey is blessed 
with a stiver, which so elates the youth that 
he immediately rushes into prodigality. A 
rumor was current in Breda when I was last 
there that one of the horse-riding lads had 
stirred his companions to their depths by 
amassing a fortune of forty stivers. The 
story was so marvelous that I inquired into 
it, and discovered that it had been grossly 
exaggerated. The boy had been working 
steadily for several months, and had accumu- 
lated in that time the sum of four stivers. 
He had nothing in the world besides, and this 
nothing had been added by rumor to the 
original figure in the form of a zero, swelling 
the amount beyond all ordinary bounds, and 
accidentally but shamefully abusing the pub- 
lic credulity. 

If any of your ancestors, beloved reader, 
came over in the Mayflower, or had any thing 
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DELFTHAVEN, 


to do with the ill-fated Speedwell—and they 
must have done both if you have a drop of 
New England blood in your veins—you will 
go to Delft, and. imagine the precise spot 
where Robert Cushman, John Carver, Will- 
iam Brewster, and their associates embarked 
from the haven in their little vessel on the 
memorable July 22, 1620. You 





had better read up on the subject, in order | 


to do full honor to the memory of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, about whom we have con- 
cerned ourselves much more than they ever 
concerned themselves about us. 

While you are gazing in puritanic admira- 
tion and enthusiasm at the identical spot 
where they went aboard, we, who are not 
pilgrim-descended, will walk around the old 
town. 

Delft is as dull and drowsy as any place 


of twenty thousand inhabitants comfortably | 


can be. Once known for its pottery—Delft- 
ware—it has even lost distinction in that 
branch of manufacture. Hardly any one is 
to be met in the streets, and you marvel 
where people enough can be found to occu- 
py the spacious and often handsome houses 
you see around you. But Delft has two or 
three objects of interest, the first of which is 
the New Church, containing the costly but 
tawdry monument erected by the United 
Provinces to William I., Prince of Orange. 
His figure in marble reclines upon the tomb, 
and at his feet is a carving of the little dog 


remember | 
what ill fortune they had: if you don’t, you | 


| that saved his life from the Spanish assassins 
| near Mechlin by jumping on the bed, arous- 
jing his master, and giving him time to es- 
}cape. When William was finally murdered 
| (after eight fruitless attempts) by the Bur- 
| gundian fanatic, Balthazar Gérard, the faith- 
| ful beast refused food, pined, and died; and 
the inscription mentions the dumb creature's 
devoted attachment. The second and better 
statue of the prince is in a sitting posture un- 
der the arch at the head of the tomb. The 
| house in which he was assassinated, not far 
| from the church, is called the Prinssenhof, 
| and is now used as a barrack. After cross- 
| ing the court a small door leads to the stair- 
case which William the Silent was about to 
| ascend after dinner, and to the passage where 
| Balthazar stood, so near his victim that the 
| fatal pistol must almost have touched his 
| body. (In the museum at the Hague the 
dress worn by the prince at the time of the 
assassination is still preserved ; it is a plain 
gray leathern doublet, sprinkled with blood, 
pierced by balls, and slightly burned by the 
powder.) An inscription on a stone in the 
wall of the building records the tragic event, 
and three holes—they are of very question- 
able authenticity—in another stone near by 
are pointed out as having been made by the 
bullets. The noble patriot expired in the 
arms of his sister and his wife, the latter 
the daughter of Coligny, who had been sim- 
ilarly murdered before her very eyes in the 
terrible massacre of St. Bartholomew. The 


| 
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last words of the hero were, “My God, my 
God, have pity on me and this poor people !” 
Mon Dieu, mon Dieu, ayez pitié de moi et 
ce pauvre peuple !) 

Hugo Grotius (De Groot), the celebrated 
jurist and writer, is also buried in the New 
Church—he was a native of Delft—and a 
simple monument marks the spot. While 
there the story of his imprisonment and ro- 
mantic escape came vividly to mind. For 
the defense of religious toleration he was 
imprisoned in the castle of Loevenstein, and 
so closely guarded that even his father was 
denied the privilege of seeing him. His de- 
voted wife, by persevering petitions, at last 
obtained permission to share his captivity, 
and with her society and that of books the 
rigors of confinement were greatly mitigated. 
His favorite study was theology, and to aid 
him in it he borrowed many different vol- 
umes. After he had been in prison nearly 
two years his wife discovered that he was 
less strictly watched than at first, and that 
the chest containing his linen and the books 
he returned was often allowed to go out with- 
out examination. She perceived in this the 


means of escape, and, boring some holes in 
the chest for the admission of air, prevailed 
upon her husband to get into it; having pre- 
viously confided the secret to her maid, and 
having induced her to accompany the con- | 


| 


cealed theologian. The chest, which, as usu- 
al, was sent by boat from the prison to Gor- 
kum, was, when taken out by the guards, 
complained of as unusually heavy. 
maid said it was the Arminian books, and 
one of the soldiers jestingly remarked, “ Per- 
haps it is the Arminian himself.” Without 


more words the precious freight was placed | 


upon the vessel, and, once afloat, the attend- 
ant made the signal with a handkerchief, 
as agreed upon, to her mistress, anxiously 
watching from a window of the castle. The 
chest safely reached its destination, and was 
deposited in the house of Jacob Daatzelaar, 
one of Grotius’s most intimate friends. 
author was soon released, and disguised as a 


he made his way to Waalwyk in North Bra- 
bant, where he was free once more. His 
wife was rigorously confined for a while, 
but was soon liberated on petition made to 
the States-General, and rejoined her husband 
in Paris. 

In the Old Church of Delft, notable for its 
leaning tower, is the monument of Admiral 
Van Tromp, who took part in thirty-two na- 
val engagements, overcame in 1652 the Brit- 
ish fleet under Blake in the Downs, and after- 
ward defied the English by sailing up and 
down the Channel with a broom at his mast- 
head. The veteran hero fell at last on his 
own deck in a battle with the English near 
the mouth of the Maas. In the same church 
are buried Admiral Piet Hein (who captured 
the Spanish silver fleet) and Leuwenhoek, 


The | 


The | 


| out with much more care than taste 
mason, with a rule and trowel in his hand, 


WILLIAM OF ORANGE, 


the naturalist, both of them natives of the 
ancient town. 

The distance from Delft to the Hague, 
barely five miles, may be made on a trek- 
schuit to advantage. The country there- 
about is even more thickly covered with 
cottages, country-seats, and gardens than 
the region on the other side of Delft, and 
has the same prosperous and monotonous 
display of rural life. 

There is nothing a has 


Dutchman who 


jachieved any thing like independence sets 


more value on than a country-seat. He al- 
ways has connected with it a garden laid 
—which 
is not, by any means, as the tourist very 
soon perceives, one of the national defects. 
The country-seat, called a zomerhuis (sum- 
mer-house), or tuinhuis (garden-house), is 
ordinarily a wooden box brightly painted, 
and situated at the end of a narrow strip of 
ground, inclosed on three sides by slimy 
ditches bordered by hedges, and on the 
fourth side overlooking a canal. The strip 
of land is laid out in flower beds, the flow- 


|ers of one kind and color being confined to 
| particular beds, with the method and regu- 


larity characterizing every thing in Holland. 
There are meandering walks, with shrub- 
bery cut in fantastic patterns, and at the 


extremity of the inclosure is an iron gate- 


way, over which is inscribed in gilt letters 
the sentimental or pastoral title of the rus- 
tic retreat. I remember some of these, as, 
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for instance, Myn Lust en Leven (my pleas- | Hollander, born and reared amidst his sy- 

ure and life), Gerustelyk en Wel te Vredn perabundant sweets, never learns how deli- 
(be tranquil and content), Vriendschap en cious they are to the proboscis of a stranger, 
Gezelschap (friendship and sociability), Lust I have been told that nothing affects th; 
en Rust (pleasure and ease), Wel te Vredn | average Dutchman but fresh air, that, whey 
(well contented), Myn Genegentheid is Vol- | brought into a full current of it, he imme- 
dann (my desire is to satisfy), Niet zoo | diately faints away, and that the applica- 
Kwaalyk (not so bad), and many others of | tion of a decayed herring to his nostrils js 
a similarly quaint sort. | necessary to his restoration. 

Some opening is always left in the garden, I don’t vouch for the truth of the story; 
either opposite the gate or through the indeed, I think it doubtful; for no such ex- 
hedge, that the passer-by may feast his eyes | periment could possibly be made in any part 
m the parterres, pyramids of flower-pots, | of Holland. 
primly and stiffly cut trees, and every right- On spring and summer afternoons the 
angled, cireular, or conical-shaped object Hollander repairs with the members of his 
in the mathematically exact and superla-| family to his garden-house; reads his paper 
tively monotonous garden. over his pipe, his tea, coffee, beer, or gin: 

The Dutchman seldom owns an acre of | discusses trade, or indulges in gossip with 
land without having a fish-pond. He so de- | the friend or friends he has invited there; 
lights in still and semi-stagnant water that,| while his wife chats and sews, and_ his 
not content to be surrounded on every side | daughters amuse themselves with watching 
by canals, ditches, and sluices, he must have | the pleasure-boats that glide over the canals 
an additional pool as impure as odorous un-| with their freight of merry-makers. The 
der his very nose. In the neighborhood of | climate is so moist that soon after sundown 
all the large towns the tradesmen and mer- | it is neither pleasant ner wholesome to re- 
chants, having their shops and counting-| main out-of-doors. The garden is then 
houses in narrow streets, own a little garden | abandoned to the croaking frogs, and the 
in the outskirts, where, if they have no | smoking, talking, and drinking are continued 
house, they can at least retire after business | under the roof. 
and spend a few hours with their families.| Malt and spirituous liquors are freely used 
In town they are to a certain extent shut | in Holland, but generally with moderation, 
away from the direct effluvium of the canals; | even by the peasantry, who are very seldom 
but when they go into the suburbs they en- | seen intoxicated. It is an article of belief 
joy the full benefit of all the canals and |in the amphibious kingdom that water, 
hitches for miles around, and are happy in| taken internally, is not healthful, and the 
proportion to the number of distinct mias-| kind of water one gets there certainly is 
mata they are permitted to inhale. |not. Hence very little of it is used, except 

There is no accounting for taste any where, | for washing and navigation. A very com- 

and certainly there is no accounting for the | mon substitute is Seltzer and other mineral 
sense of smell in Holland. During cool} waters, mixed with Bordeaux or other light 
weather the country is very endurable; but | wines, or flavored with the strong, rich cor- 
when the mercury gets above seventy or dials so abundant throughout the country. 
eighty, the atmosphere is not as balmy as | Holland is so moist, and the air 1s so dense, 
[ should desire. Not to put too fine a point | that men can drink a great deal of liquor 
upon it, it is extremely obnoxious, and at | without being injured or even affected by 
times almost overpowering. How could it | it. I have seen staid and venerable mer- 
be otherwise, with the whole land intersected | chants swallow gin or brandy enough at a 
by standing water, covered half the year | single draught to make an American de- 
with a luxuriant crop of emerald duck-weed! | cidedly tipsy, though it had no more efiect 
Often wondering how Dutchmen could live | on them, with their well-protected nerves 
during the summer, I have questioned them | and phlegmatic robustness, than so much 
as to their nasal resisting power when the | tea or milk. 

native stenches were unusually vigorous.| The Dutchman is unquestionably peculiar. 
To my amazement they always answered | He isn’t like any body else, and not very 
that they did not perceive the atmosphere | much like himself, if we take his variations 
was tainted in the least—which forced me | and incongruities into account. With strong 
to the conclusion that the Dutch nose was | will, sterling character, and undaunted cour- 
designed by nature for ornament instead of | age—with intense patriotism, quick sympa- 
use. | thies, and generous impulses-—he seems in 

1 should lke to know what possible ad-| his every-day life to be selfish, indifferent, 

vantage there can be in having a nose in| and stolid. This is because, under ordinary 
Holland, unless it is capable of recognizing | circumstances, he is in no wise demonstra- 
at least sixty separate smells every minute | tive, and not a whit romantic or sentimental. 
of the night, and fully twice as many every | He is very conservative, is attached to peace, 
minute of the day. We seldom notice what | and cleaves to established order; but when 
we have long been accustomed to, and the | his rights are in any way invaded, or his 
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ve of country appealed to, he forgets his | 
erests and himself, and is prepared to 
ike any sacrifice. 

What he does he does thoroughly, and, 
sbove every thing else, he is methodical and 
eystematic. He is trained from his earliest 
vears to some kind of calling or occupation. 
The formation and history of the land, as 
well as his daily experience, show him in 
the clearest light the benefit of money-get- 

y and the value of independence. By a 
eries of transmissions and long-continued 

mperamental inheritance he is industrious, 

ersevering, and thrifty. These qualities 

rrow and strengthen with his age, until he 

ypears the impersonation of routine and 
business. Domesticity is an essential ele- 

nt in his character. Hardly any Holland- 
er remains a bachelor, unless by accident or 
liecessity ; and as soon as he arrives at ma- 
turity he seeks a wife, and is anxious to be 
surrounded by a family. In the new rela- 
tion he has an additional stimulus to the aec- 
quisition of wealth; and so he divides his 
time between his home and his shop, offic 
His tastes are simp 
and his wants are few; but yet he takes sub- 
stantial comfort, and enjoys himself much 
more in his quiet manner than men of a 
different nationality would under cireum- 
stances far more favorable. 

By the mere surface-seer the Hollander is 
apt to be misjudged. His rotund, unctuous 
form, his full, round face, his small, rather 
sleepy-looking eyes, and his imperturbable 
manner, make him appear stupid to a person 
more vivacious and nervous in organization. 
Hans or Dietrich to an Italian, Frenchman, 
or American, seems a species of money-mak- 
ing oyster, satisfied in the water and con- 
tented on land, who feeds well, drinks often, 
thinks never, and is ready always to turn a 
stiver into a guilder. He has none of the 
passionate unrest or evanescent enthusiasm, 
none of the unsettled longings or haunting 
fancies, which are so much a part of the more 
southern nations. He does not wear his 
heart upon his sleeve, nor does his tongue 
babble to the wind. He is not graceful, nor 
magnetic, nor picturesque; but with a wise 
economy of his mental and moral forces he 
adapts means to ends, and by a careful study 
and use of little things builds for himself a 
firmness of purpose and a strength of char- 
acter which time can not change and ad- 
versity will not shake. 

The Hague—called by the natives S’ Gra- 
venhage, meaning the Count’s Hedge, or 
is only four miles from the North 
It has risen to importance within the 
last seventy years, mainly from the fact that 
it is the residence of the court and foreign 
ministers, and the seat of the government 
and the States-General. Louis Bonaparte 
conferred upon it the privileges of a city, 
and it ranks as the political capital of the 


( 
} 
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or counting-house. ( 
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A ZEELAND PEASANT WOMAN, 


kingdom. The Hague is one cf the best 
built and least Dutch Holland. 
Paris has sensibly influenced it, as can be 


towns in 
seen by the manners and customs, the ar- 
rangements of the shops, and the style of 
French is 
extensively spoken, as you will observe if you 
frequent the pleasant promenade of the Voor- 
hout, the Vyverberg (a well-shaded square), 
or the animated quarters known as Prinssen- 
gracht, Kneuterdyk, and Noordeende. Many 
of the streets are broad, brick-paved, and 
bordered with trees. 
and is growing rapidly. 
it had not more than fifty thousand, and can 
now boast of nearly one hundred thousand 
inhabitants. 

The principal lion is the collection of 
paintings in the National Museum, the for- 
mer palace of Prince Maurice. The pictures, 
almost entirely Dutch, have a combined ex- 
cellence which can be found nowhere else. 
The most remarkable painting is Paul Pot- 
ter’s masterpiece, “ The Young Bull,” which, 
with the cow lying on the grass in the fore 
ground, the sheep standing near, and the 
farmer looking over the fence—the figures 
are all life-size—is as perfect an imitation of 
nature as I have ever seen on canvas. Rem- 
brandt’s “ Anatomical Lesson,” representing 
a corpse on a dissecting-table, a surgeon, and 
a number of medical students standing about 
it, is a very vivid and striking, though ghast- 
ly and unpleasant picture. The dead body, 


living among the upper classes. 


The city has grown 
Forty years ago 
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NORTH BRABANT WOMAN, 


which is a little foreshortened, is finely 
drawn, and the cadaverous hue exactly im- 
itated. It has been cut only at the wrist, 
and the professor is supposed to be explain- 
ing the laws of anatomy before the dissection 
begins. The figures are all portraits, and the 
counterfeit presentment of death is so accu- 
rate a study that physicians have asserted it 
is evident the corpse is that of a person who 
has died of inflammation of the lungs. 

Both of these paintings are, of course, 
very valuable. When Napoleon carried the 
“Young Bull” to the Louvre, the Dutch gov- 
ernment, it is stated, offered him $100,000 if 
he would allow it to remain at the Hague. 
The King of Holland paid $15,000 for the 
“Anatomical Lesson” many years ago, and 
five times that sum has been offered since 
and refused. At present, like most great 
pictures in Europe, money could not pur- 
chase it. 


Rubens’s portraits of his two wives, Eliz- | 


abeth Brants and Helena Forman; Van- 
dyck’s portrait of Simon, an Antwerp paint- 
er; Gerard Dou’s ‘ Woman and Child,” illus- 
trating his admirable arrangement of differ- 
ent lights; Poussin’s “ Venus Asleep,” with 
some of Wouverman’s landscapes, Snyders’s 
hunting pieces, and Teniers’s genre pictures, 
are among the very best specimens of their 
particular kind of art. 

On one side of the Vyverberg (this means 
Hill of the Pond, and shows how very slight 
an elevation is regarded as a hill in Holland) 
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stands the Binnenhof, so called because jj 
formed the inner court of the count’s palace, 
which is the only remaining fragment of t), 
original building. The Gothic hall in th, 
centre, somewhat resembling in style West- 
minster Hall, is the oldest architecture in the 
city, and possesses much historical interest, 
Upon a scaffold erected opposite the door th: 
venerable patriot Jan van Ofden Barneveladt 
was beheaded in 1619, on account of the fals; 
accusations of Prince Maurice, who is said to 
have stationed himself at the window of an 
octagon tower overlooking the spot to feast 
his eyes upon the execution of the man he 
had so cruelly persecuted and so bitterly de- 
tested. 

Barneveldt’s crime, it will be remembered, 
was his suecess in securing an honorable 
peace with Spain, which the prince violent- 
ly opposed, knowing that his own talents 
fitted him solely for the field. Determined 
on~revenge, he basely charged the Grand 
Pensionary with plotting to deliver his coun- 
try into the hands of the Spaniards, and on 
this calumny he was tried, and, without any 
valid evidence, put to death. 

He died as he had lived — grandly and 
bravely. Before he laid his head upon the 
block, he turned to the people and said, “ Re- 
member that I am no traitor ;” and then re- 
peating, as if to himself, the words of his re- 
ligious teacher, Arminius, “ A good conscience 
is paradise,” he resigned himself to the exe- 
cutioner. The people, many of whom had 
at first believed him guilty, were touched by 
the tragie spectacle, and looked on the aged 
hero with weeping eyes. When the axe fell, a 
great sob, as though the heart of the crowd 
| were breaking, burst forth; and when the 
noble head was severed by the shining steel, 
the people ran and gathered the sand, wet 
| with the martyr’s blood, and preserved it in 
vials as something too sacred for mortal 
touch. How like the people in all ages was 
this! They demand the life of the hero to- 
day, and mourn the dead martyr to-morrow. 

« Between the Buitenhof (outer court) and 
the Vyverberg is the Gevangepoort (prison 
gate), memorable as the place where Corne- 
lius De Witt was confined in 1672 on a ma- 
licious charge of conspiring to assassinate 
the Prince of Orange, afterward King of En- 
gland. Jan De Witt, having become unpop- 
ular on account of his unconstitutional meth- 
od of forming the alliance with Sweden and 
England—his haste in the matter seems to 
have been justified by the emergency—had 
resigned his oftice of Grand Pensionary, and 
gone to visit his brother at the Hague. 
While with him in the prison a popular tu- 
mult, which had been long brewing, broke 
out; the mob forced an entrance, and, in- 
|cited to fury by the calumnies circulated 
against the De Witts, dragged them forth, 
and tore them literally limb from limb. 

At the Hague the water is more stagnant 
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than in almost any other part of the coun- | 
try, Though the sea is so near, the canals 
and streams, instead of flowing to, flow from 
t. To remedy this there are two large 
vindmills in the vicinity of Scheveningen, 
vhich raise water from the Dunes (sand 


kirk to the Helder), and convey it to the 
town, displacing the stagnant water in the 
canals and effecting a feeble current. 

On the outskirts of the city is the House 
in the Wood, built by the grandmother of 
William ILI. of England, and now the resi- 
dence of the Queen of Holland. The House 
s externally plain, but finely furnished and | 
decorated with numerous paintings and | 
works of art. The Wood (Bosch) is a beau- 
tiful park nearly two miles long, with pleas- | 
int walks and pretty lakes, and, what is | 
very noticeable in Holland, abounds in for- | 
est trees that have been allowed to grow as | 
nature intended. These trees are an ocular 
treat after the training, clipping, and me- | 
thodical tormenting to which almost every 
hedge, grove, and bit of foliage is subjected 
by the Dutch. Nature has had so little to 
do with the making of their country that it 
is not strange they have little reverence for 
They can not be persuaded that she | 


ner. 
inderstands what is best; and so in what- | 
ever shape she reveals herself, they set to | 
work to improve her, persnaded she needs 
to be confined and limited by mathematical 


curves and lines. 

If Cytherea were to rise again from the 
foam of the sea, and were to select the Zuy- 
der-Zee as the place of her birth (she wouldn’t 
be very apt to do this if she is the woman I 
take her for), the Dutch, I faney, would 
drag her ashore in a net, and failing to sell 
her for a colossal herring, they would shear 
off the golden glory of her hair, pad her 
waist, broaden her oval in a cheese- 
press, deck her lovely limbs with galligas- 
kins, and set her to scrubbing floors. After 
they had done this, and after she had served 
an apprenticeship for ten years as a kitchen 
quean, they might accept her as a type of 
utilitarian excellence, but they would never 
recognize her pretensions to be considered 
the goddess of beauty. 

A number of tame storks are kept in a 
small house in the fish-market of the Hague, 
and strut about there with an apparent con- 
sciousness that they are honored and re- 
vered. What the ibis was to the ancient 
Egyptians, what bears are to the Bernese, 
and pigeons to the Venetians, the stork is to 
the Hollander. The arms of the Hague are 
represented by a stork, which, throughout 
the country, especially by the peasantry, is 
held in a sort of veneration. This bird 
(ooyevaar) is never disturbed or injured, and 
to kill one is reckoned little less than a 
crime. The storks are encouraged to abide 
in Holland; and as it is thought a good omen 


face 
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VLAARDINGEN BEAUTY, 


for them to select any dwelling for their 
habitation, great pains is taken to induce 
them to build their the 
farm-houses, and on the edge of a gable or 
near the chimney of 


nests on roofs of 
a dwelling in town. 
An old cart-wheel, cheese-box, or some other 
contrivance is often placed on the roof as a 
temptation to nest-building, and a farm- 
house is hardly considered complete that 
has not a stork or two in or about it. 

Thedwellings of the poor, scattered allover 
the kingdom, with their steep thatched roofs, 
low walls, patches of carefully tilled land girt 
by ditches, answering the place of walls or 
fences, with a troop of ruddy and robust chil- 
dren playing about the door, and the clatter 
of storks overhead, are prominent features in 
every Dutch landscape. The great army of 
storks migrate to the South about the mid- 
dle of August, taking with them the young 
they have reared; return usually early in 
May, and always seek their old nests 

In 1536 a large part of the town of Delft 
was destroyed by fire. During its progress 
the storks were seen carrying their little 
ones from their nests through the flames; 
and when they could not save them, refusing 
to desert their young, they perished in the 
same fiery death. 

Scheveningen, on the sea-shore, three miles 
from the Hague, has long been a fishing vil- 
lage, and is now a very fashionable bathing- 
place. The sand hills thrown up along the 
beach so hide the ocean that I had no idea 
of its proximity until I was at its very rim. 
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HAGUE 


Like every fishing population, the Scheven- 
ingeners are original and peculiar, not only 
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FISHERMAN 


] 
| 


| 
| 


in their habits, but in their customs and cos- | 


tumes. 


with a white inner neckerchief, sleeves com- 
ing to the elbow, a large cape lined with 
red, a huge fantastic bonnet closely resem- 
bling a coal-seuttle, and carry their wares 
in a basket on their head. 

The fishermen convey their fish to the 
Hague in carts drawn by dogs (the animals 
are large and strong); and when they have 
completed their sales, return home in the 
empty carts drawn by their canine steeds. 
It is amusing to see with what a grand air 
they go trundling along, as self-satisfied ap- 
parently as one of our Celtic aldermen pa- 
rading at the public expense in an open car- 
riage on some highly important occasion, 
which he assists to illumine with a very red 
face and very yellow gloves. 

As all tourists in Holland are anxious to 
reach Amsterdam, justly regarding it as the 
most interesting and most representative 
city of the kingdom, you and I, reader, will, 
at least for the present, skip the quaint and 
curious towns of Leyden and Haarlem, and 
enter the Dutch metropohs, whose founda- 
tions are said to have been built on herring 
bones. 

Amsterdam (once called Amsteldamme, 
meaning the dike, or dam, of the Amstel) is 
the constitutional capital of the country, 
the ceremony of coronation being performed 


The fish-women wear a short, high- | 
ly colored petticoat, a gay waist cut low, | 


ANT DOG-CART. 


there. Situated at the confluence of the 
river Amstel with the Y, an arm of the 
Zuyder-Zee, it is shaped somewhat like a 
crescent or bow, the string representing the 
Y, and the curve the boundary on the land 
side. Though of much less commercial im- 
portance than it was two centuries ago, it is 
still a great centre of traffic and trade, and 
its population, which is constantly growing, 


|is now over two hundred and seventy thou- 


sand. Amsterdam is built on piles driven 
into the sand, which lies about fifty feet he- 
low the morass the city stands on. It has 
often been styled the Venice of the North, 
and resembles it in point of situation; but 
in its history, traditions, and the character 
of its people it is extremely unlike the 
Cybele of the Sea. Venice, in her days of 
splendor, was as mysterious and romantic 
as Amsterdam has always been direct and 
practical. 

The principal outlet of the Amstel, enter- 
ing the city on the southeast, winds through 
and divides it into the old and new sides 
(Oude en Nieuwe Zijde), and falls into the 
Y by numerous courses. The ramparts have 
been demolished, and on the twenty-eight 
bastions are as many windmills—the out- 
ward symbol of every thing Dutch. The 
town is surrounded by a broad canal or fosse, 
and in the interior are four other large ca- 
nals, running in curves, and parallel with 
the outer one, called Prinssen Gracht, Kei- 
zer’s Gracht, Heeren Gracht, and the Cingel 
—the last being the innermost. These are 
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AMSTERDAM.—TILUE 


AMSTEL. 


lined with spacious and handsome buildings, | They lean forward, and lean backward ; they 


and three of them are at least two miles| lean to the right, and lean to the left 
The small canals, intersecting the | veying the impression to an unfamiliar eye 


long. 
town in every direction, divide it into as 
many as a hundred islands, and are crossed 
by some three hundred bridges. 


stel, the streets are narrow and crooked ; but, 
in the new part of the city, are broad and 
well paved. The houses are of brick, four, 
five, and six stories high, with their gables 
to the street, and generally entered by flights 
of steps in front. The prircipal shops are 
in Kalvers Straat, Warmois Straat, and the 
Nieuwendyk, and are remarkable for their 
large plate-glass windows, as well as the ex- 
cellence, extent, and variety of their stocks. 
There are few things which may not be had 
in Amsterdam for meney. Loans of mill- 
ions, and diamonds worth a small fortune, 
may be obtained, with every gradation down 
to a pound of choice butter or a bottle of the 
best Curacoa. 

The buildings of the city, so tall and nar- 
row, and with such fantastic gables, gener- 
ally rounded at the top or running off to a 
point, and often terminating in a carved 
white marble slab, look queerly enough to a 
stranger during the first few days of his so- 
journ on the Amstél. He is impressed with 
their universal determination against mak- 
ing an angle of ninety degrees. If there be 
a straight structure in the whole town, I 
have never seen it. The houses have de- 
clared eternal hostility to the perpendicular. 

Vou. XLIV.—No. 260.—12 


con- 


that the only tumble 
down is that they haven’t made up their 


reason they do not 


|} mind which way to fall. 
Toward the sea, on both sides of the Am- | 


I have observed nervous foreigners walk- 
ing along the edges of the canals, and con 
stantly looking up at the monotonous brick 
piles, as if expecting to see them momenta- 
rily topple over. 

I remember an Englishman who was so 


| occupied in the Heeren Gracht one morning 


with watching the stately buildings that he 
walked into the canal. <A burly native in a 
small boat rowed to the spot where the no 
ble Briton had disappeared, and tried to 
drag him out when he rose to the surface. 
His intentions were excellent; but he was 
so short and fleshy that when he caught 
hold of the Englishman he lost his equilibri 
um, went over the side, and fell upon the 
struggling fellow im the water, very much 
after the manner of an enormous meal-sack 
John Bull sank as if he had swallowed twenty 
gallons of boiled lead, and, coming up again, 
He couldn't 
swim a stroke, and would have drowned in 
evitably if the Dutchman hadn’t gotten back 
into his skiff, and, seizing a boat-hook, fast- 
ened it in the seat of the poor man’s trow- 
sers, and rescued him in the shape of a drip- 
ping clothes-pin. As soon as Bull discharged 
some of the unsavory water he had absorbed, 
he began to denounce Holland and every 


his broad face was purple. 
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AMSTERDAM. —THE 


thing in it. He threatened to bring suit | 
against his burly preserver for assault and 
battery; abused the city for having danger- 
ous houses which no sane man would walk 
near; and finally anathematized his optics 
if he didn’t write to the Times. That is the 
last resort of your true Briton; but as it had 
no influence on the sturdy waterman, who 
didn’t understand a word of English, Queen 
Victoria’s outraged subject went off as wrath- 
ful as he was wet. 

The order of architecture in Amsterdam, 
for want of a better name, might be styled 
the inebriated and staggering order; for the 
buildings look as if they had been trying to | 
drink out all the Schiedam distilleries, and 
were a good deal worse for their effort. 
Their example must be a bad one. How 
can plain Jan or hvumble Marten hope to | 
keep sober with such architectural irregu- 
larities ever before their eyes? This lean- 
ing of the houses is caused by the sinking 
of the piles on which they are built. They 
get out of the perpendicular, but they very 
rarely fall, so that their perilous condition is 
more apparent than real. 

The most conspicuous and the finest 
building in Amsterdam— indeed, in all Hol- 
land—is the Palace, formerly the Town- 
hall. It is of stone, in a parallelogrammatic 
form, two hundred and sixty feet long and | 
two hundred broad, and rests on some four- 
teen thousand piles. It contains a spacious 
hall, nearly a hundred feet high, lined with | 
white marble, and really quite handsome. | 
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The Palace would not be remarkable any 


\y 


| where else, but the Dutch regard it as an in 
|comparable edifice—much as the ancient 


Greeks did the Temple of Ephesus or the 


| Parthenon. A view from the tower is much 
|more remunerative than a ramble through 


the interior of the building, as from that cle 
vated position you get at a single glance a 
correct view of the wonderful city, with its 
wilderness of narrow streets, its countless 
canals bordered -with trees, its crooked 


| houses with projecting gables, its crowded 


shipping, and thronged and bustling quays. 
Your range of vision takes in miles of the 
surrounding country, the great ship-canal, 
fifty miles long, leading to the Helder, the 
many little towns in the neighborhood, aud 
the broad expanse of the Zuyder-Zee. 

The main entrance to the Palace—every 
thing is inverted in Holland—is in the rear. 
The treasures of the once celebrated Bank 
of Amsterdam, now no more (described by 
Adam Smith in his “ Wealth of Nations”), 
which used to regulate the exchanges of Eu- 
rope, were kept in the vaults of this build- 


\ing. Most of the best pictures have been 


removed to the Museum ; but one of the most 
interesting portrays Van Speyk blowing up 
his ship to prevent its falling into the hands 
of the Belgians. 

In February, 1831, during the war between 
them and the Dutch, a gun-boat of the latter, 
in sailing up the Scheldt from Fort Austru- 
weel to the Citadel during a heavy gale, to 
use a nautical phrase, twice missed stays. 


\ll the exertions of her officers and crew did 
ot prevent her from getting aground under 
the very guns of the fort, and within a few 
vards of the docks. The helpless situation 
of the boat having been perceived from the 
shore, a body of Belgian volunteers boarded 
er to make her a prize, and ordered her 
young officer named Van 
k, to surrender. Seeing that resistance 
gainst overwhelming numbers was useless, 


ommander, a 


Spey 


and having frequently expressed his deter- 
mination never to yield his vessel, he rushed 
to the magazine, laid a lighted cigar upon an 

barrel of gunpowder, fell upon his 
knees in prayer, and in less than a minute 
the terrible explosion took place, blowing 
ul of the crew but three, and every one of 
the boarders, to atoms. Van Speyk, an or- 
phan, had been educated at the public ex- 
yense, and most nobly did he repay the debt 
due to his country. In turn it remembered 
iim by rearing a monument to his memory 
side that of De Ruyter, and decreeing that 
there should always be a vessel in the na- 
ional navy bearing his honored name, 

The in the Trippenhuis, has 
mong the notable paintings Van der Helst’s 
“City Guard of Amsterdam” celebrating at 
i banquet the treaty of Westphalia, which 
onfirmed the independence of the Dutch. 
Che figures, twenty-five in number, are all 
portraits; and though none of them are of 
(listinguished persons, they are so correctly 


ypen 


Museum, 


drawn, are so well colored, and have such a 
marked individuality and life-like expres- 
sion, that the picture has been called a mir- 
acle of the Duteh school. 

Rembrandt’s “ Nightwatch,” as it is call- 
ed, though it is now thought to represent 
a company of archers going out to shoot at 
the butts, and his “Five Masters of the 
Drapers’ Company ;” Gerard Dou’s “ Evening 
School,” with its marvelous management of 
lifferent lights; Teniers’s * Temptation of St. 
Anthony * Embarkation of 
the Pensionary De Witt,” and other paintings 
by Potter, Vandervelde, and Jan Steen 


;’ Backhuysen’s 


are 
all well deserving of long and careful study. 

The churches of the city, like those of the 
country at large, are plain on the outside and 
bare in the interior; but they are grotesquely 
built, with six, seven, and eight gables, anc 
often so entirely surrounded by shops that it 
Ss very difficult for a stranger to find their 
entrance. I have wasted a number of hours 
soing round and round the damms, or open 
spaces, of the metropolis in the vain search 
for church doors. 

The Dutch, as a people (the national creed 
is Calvinism), are extremely orthodox, and 
very regular in their attendance upon relig- 
ious service. If they were not guided by 
unusual theological zeal, I question if they 
would not often fail to discover how to get 
into what they consider their temples of Di- 
vine worship. In respect to church-going, 
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STREET SCENE IN AMSTERDAM, 


and the 
are the 


ognize 


rigid observance of forms, the Dutch 
Scotch of the Continent. They ree- 
the Deity in every thing, especial- 
ly in the thing that happens to fall out as 
they desire, and all matters of moment they 
associate with special providences. They 
are most vehement Protestants—their Prot- 
estantism often being a sectarian form of 
anti-Catholicism, as is natural after theii 
long and bitter contests with the Spaniards, 
and their heroic defense of their political 
and religious rights. Service is held in the 
churches three or four times of a Sunday, 
and they who fail to attend at least twice 
to be with Satan, 
and circumvented by his iniquitous snares. 


are presumed dallying 
Sermons are announced in placards posted 
on the walls of the ecclesiastic edifices sey 
eral days before they are preached, so that 
the public, as well as the congregations, may 


| know what rare entertainment is in store for 


them. The clergymen still wear the puritan 
costume of Charles I.’s time—a long black 
cloak, with a ruff about the neck—and get 

erally confine their discourses to doctrinal 
points, spinning metaphysical webs, about 
total depravity, eternal reprobation, vicari- 
ous atonement, and the sin against the Hol) 
Ghost, between the pulpit and their hearers, 
which the latter are constantly struggling to 
walk on. 

The Old Church, styled St. Nicholas in the 
days of Romanism, has some beautifully 
stained windows, several tombs of Dutch ad 
mirals, a fine set of chimes, and a very sweet- 
toned organ. 
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The New Church—termed new, I suppose, 
because it is only four hundred and sixty- 
three years of age—contains a number of 
monuments; among them one to 
Admiral De Ruyter, who sailed up the Med- 
way and burned the English fleet at Chat- 
ham; another to Captain Bentinck, killed 
in the battle of Doggerbank; a third to the 
dramatic poet Vondel, called the Dutch 
Shakspeare ; and a fourth to the heroic Van 
Speyk. 

Though the greater part of the educated 
Dutch are Calvinists, and extremely earnest 
in their belief, they understand the wisdom 
and policy of the largest toleration. The 
Evangelical Lutherans, the Scotch Presby- 
terians, the Moravians, the English Episco- 
palians, the Baptists, Friends, Greeks, Jews, 
and Roman Catholics, have their places of 
worship. The Jews and Romanists are the 
most numerous: the former about twenty 
thousand, and the latter close upon fifty 
thousand. 

Almost every body is disappointed in the 
activity and bustle of Amsterdam. Its quays 


historic 


are thronged, its streets are crowded, its | 


shops are full, and its warehouses are always 
busy. It bears on every hand the marks of 
industry, perseverance, and prosperity. No 
man, woman, or child seems to be idle. 
Whatever it may be in theology, idleness is 
socially the unpardonable sin in Holland; 


and though the thing in which they are en- | 


gaged may seem trifling to foreigners, it is 
followed, whatever its nature, with entire 
devotion. Neither loungers nor beggars are 


visible there; and yet to the Anglo-Saxon 
mind a vast deal of precious time is wasted 
for the want of mechanical contrivances, and 
of what New Englanders style faculty. 

You see there, as in Rotterdam, any num- 
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AMSTERDAM.—THE PORT. 


| ber of sledges for carrying purposes. On 
jreason of this, in addition to economy, is 
that the conveyance of freight or goods of 
, any kind by land is for a very short distance 
| nearly all the vessels being loaded and un 
loaded by and from the warehouses by means 
| of blocks projecting over the borders of thi 
|eanals. Very heavy burdens are frequently 
borne upon the sledges, without regard to 
| the poor horses, which, though heavy and 
| strong, after the national pattern, can not 
fail to be overtaxed. 
The Exchange at half past three in the 
afternoon—the hour of high change—pre 
sents a supremely animated scene. Fewe1 
nationalities are represented than at Rotter 
dam ; but the transactions are very large and 
important, a single one sometimes embracing 
miilions of guilders. The Dutchman has 
the profoundest sympathy with trade, which 
answers to a large part of his being directly 
|and copiously. However calm and sluggish 
jhe may seem during much of the day, the 
| hour of change rouses him, as a defiance of 
the Spaniards roused his ancestors. His 
nerves tingle then; his small eyes sparkle; 
his somewhat severe nature is simultane- 
| ously softened and hardened at the prospect 
of increasing his worldly goods, and of being 
lenabled to expend still more upon his gar 
den-house, which, if he were sentimental, 
he would term the home of his love, the 
Vaucluse of his heart. 
Until you get acquainted with Amsterdam 
you believe that panpers are not reckoned 
|among its inhabitants. There are many of 
them, albeit they are not allowed to offend 
|the publie eye. I have heard it estimated 
| that twenty thousand poor are fed and lodged 
| at the expense of the city ; and if this include 
the afflicted as well as the unfortunate, the 
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GATHERING THE 
umber can not be far from correct. The 
benevolent institutions of the city—as many 
as sixty—embrace asylums for the aged and 
ufirm, the insane, widows, foundlings, and 
almost all persons suffering from ailments of 
mind, body, or circumstance. 

There used to be, I have been informed, a 
hospital for fools; but there was so much 
contention as to who should occupy it 
many who ought to have been, and so few 
who were willing to go there— that the 
charitable enterprise was finally abandoned. 
Some waggish citizens urged the building 
up of the old walls of the town, and covering 
them with a great roof, as the most conven- 
ent and least discriminating asylum which 
could be erected. And this jest had much 
to do with the extinction of an institution 
which is so much needed that it can never 
be established any where. 

A considerable portion of the poorer citi- 
zens live in the basements or cellars of the 
houses whose upper apartments are occupied 
by persons in comfortable circumstances. 
Such residences are damp and unwholesome, 
and yet their occupants seem generally to be 
active and robust. The Dutch, as a people, 
inherit excellent constitutions, which their 
very moist and trying climate—the ther- 
mometer varies from twenty degrees below 
zero to one hundred and five above—their 
impure air, and noisome exhalations from 
ditehes and canals, are not sufficient to in- 
jure to any permanent degree. 

A large part of the people, from motives 
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of economy, have, like the Chinese, thei 
homes upon the water. They build, buy, o1 
hire a boat slender enough to pass through 
all the canals, stock it with poultry, hogs, 
and cows, construct a cabin for their fami- 
lies, and so become independent of the outer 
world. It seems a little odd to have chil- 
dren and cattle, wives and pigs, infants and 
ducks, with barn-yards and household furni- 
ture, all under one roof; but the Dutch don’t 
mind such things, and, on the whole, manage 
their domestic affairs very adroitly. They 
keep their live stock in one part of the boat, 
and their family stock in another. Those 
get fat, and these are content, and both con- 
tribute to the profit and comfort of the heads 
of the family. Among the peasantry and 
working people in Holland the women labor 
quite as much as, if not more than the men. 
In addition to rearing children, they perform 
such menial service as working in the field, 
driving carts, digging peat, and unloading 
vessels. 

In this boat life the women do all the do- 
mestic offices, and garnish their cabins with 
tulips, hyacinths, and dahlias—for which the 
Dutch in all grades of society have an un- 
conquerable passion—-giving an appearance 
of refinement and comfort to what would 
otherwise seem a narrow, sordid, and dreary 
existence. All the members of the family, 
without regard to age or sex, take part in 
the management of their floating dwelling. 
When they are too poor to buy a horse, as 
frequently happens, not only the men but 
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the women and children drag the boat along | dam, has changed, but changed with th 
; from one village or town to another, or to! spirit of the time, and has now a pey 
ie iy different quarters of the city, as suits their, growth. Holland no longer regulates th 
convenience or their interests. These am- | exchanges of the world; no longer contro} 
phibious families generally support them-| the commerce of the ocean; no longer, wit) 
selves by trading or exchanging of some | her brave and sturdy sailors, rules the sea: 
sort. They carry vegetables, poultry, but- | no longer sets financial fashions to all Ey 
ter, eggs, and cheese to the cities, and, after rope; no longer holds the mighty purs 


pao 
—s 


Se 


4 i selling them, make excursions to the country | which kings must win before declaring way # 
8 to purchase more. no longer from her sluices and canals send fe 
134 A Dutchman with his variegated goods | out her golden argosies that stretched he Ee 
i and chattels is an odd sight. Ihave noticed | power and fame to every quarter of th a 
eH) him and his wife, with four, six, eight, and | globe. But still she is great in her dwarfed 
i even ten children, hardly more than a year | proportions; great in the industry, perse- S 


between their ages, driving their poultry, | verance, and spirit of her people, whom al| 
pigs, and cattle on board the boat, and, after | the surges of the sea can not daunt, and all 
distributing themselves as pilots, draggers, | the strength of the Spaniards in the heigh 
feeders, cooks, cleaners, and general direct- | of their pride could not overcome. She is 
ors, glide off on the canals as if they were} small, but she is firm and free, and has 
sailing on purple seas to the Islands of the | tanght both hemispheres by her example 
Blessed. | what earnestness and determination may 

The foundations of Amsterdam no longer | accomplish. She has no dreams of glory in 
rest on herring bones. Two thousand ves- | these days; but she steadily pushes her con- 
sels were once annually sent out from Hol- | quest of work in every direction, and girds, 
land on the herring fisheries, and now two | as she has ever girt, her honest brew with 
hundred would cover the entire number en- | the unfading laurels of unfailing labor and 


gaged in the trade. Holland, like Amster- | unfaltering heart. 
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A STRANGER IN THE PEW. 


Poor little Bessie! She tossed back her curls, 





And, though she is often the sweetest of girls, 
i mn . , , 
This was something she couldn’t and wouldn’t endure ; 
og f "Iwas the meanest, most impolite act, she was sure, 
| And a thing, she declared, that she never would do: 
} ‘ ° 
iy4 To go to a church where one didn’t belong, 
Hii Then walk down the aisle like the best in the throng, 
A 7¢ : . 
rie And seat one’s self plump in another one’s’ pew. 


witht Humph! Didn’t her father own his out and out, 
And didn’t they fill it up full, just about, 
When mamma and papa, and herself and the boys, 
Were seated? And didn’t their boots make a noise 
In moving along to make room for a stranger? 
And wasn’t it cool, with the brazenest face, 
To expect at each hymn pa would find out the place 
(If Ben didn’t, or Bob, but there wasn’t much danger) ? 


With such feelings at heart, and their print on her face, 

Last Sunday our Bessie hitched out of her “ place” 

To make room for a girl, very shabby and thin, 

Who had stood in the aisle till mamma asked her in. 
The poor little thing tried her best not to crowd; 

And Bessie, forgetting, soon had the mishap 

To slip from her drowsiness into a nap, 

From which she awakened by crying aloud. 


A STRANGER IN THE PEW. 
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A MOMENT, THE MUSIO GREW LOUD, 
A BEAUTIFUL OROWD.” 





** WHEN, ALL IN 
AND ON IT CAME FLOATING 


Poor Bessie sat upright, with cheeks all aflame 
At sleeping in church, and we felt for her shame; 
But ’twas strange at the close of the service to see 


Our Bessie, now gentle as gentle could be, 








































































































Such a curious dream! 


With a girl like 
We were sitting 


“ One came to my side. 
ri J . 
‘ There’s a stranger in here. 


LITTLE less than a hundred years ago 
ith the great actor Garrick heard rumors 
of the beauty and genius of a young girl, 
the daughter of a strolling player, whose 
impersonations had completely turned the 


heads and captivated the hearts of the pro- | 
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Take the hand of the shabby young girl in the pew, 
And walk with her out of the church with a smile 
That shone through the tears in her eyes all the while, 

And brightened her face with a radiance new. 





“ Good-by,” whispered Bessie at parting, “and mind 
Our pew’s forty-five, with a pillar behind.” 

Then she stole to her mother: “ Oh, mother, I dreamed 
*Twas no wonder I screamed. 
I thought I was sitting in church in this dress, 

a beggar-child right in our pew— 
alone on the seat, just we two-- 

Aud I felt more ashamed than you ever could 


guess ; 


“ When, all in a moment, the music grew loud, 
And on it came floating a beautiful crowd ; 
They were angels, I knew, for they joined in the song, 
And all of them seemed in the church to belong. 
Slowly and brightly they sailed through the air; 
The rays from the window streamed crimson and blue, 
And lit them in turn as their forms glided through; 
1 could feel their soft robes passing over my hair. 


Very sadly she said, 


I lifted my head, 


And looked at the poor, shabby girl with disdain. 
‘°Tis not she,’ said the angel; ‘the haughty and vain 
Are the strangers at church. 


She is humble and true.’ 


Then I cried out aloud, and the minister spoke, 
And just as they floated away I awoke, 
And there sat that dear little girl in our pew !” 





FROM A BARN TO DRURY LANE. 


| eritic, but an accomplished boxer and duel- 
ist. His letters giving the report of his ex- 
| pedition are preserved in the British Mu- 
| Seum, and are singularly interesting and vi- 
vacious. 

After traveling over “some of the cursed- 


vincial audiences before whom she appeared. | est cross-roads in the kingdom”’—the Rev. 
Liver on the alert to secure first-rate talent | Bate could use strong language upon occa- 


tor his theatre- 





stars—he sent an agent to ascertain the 
truth in regard to her performances. Dis- 
satistied with his report, in the month of 
August, 1775, he sent a second emissary to 
make further observations. This was the 
Rev. Mr. Bate, who is described as a clergy- 
man of strong intelligence and vigorous 


for Garrick was above the | 
jealousy which‘is characteristic of modern | 


sion—he arrived at the town of Worcester, 
and there saw the new theatrical wonder, for 
the first time, playing Rosalind. He stood 
at the side wings of the theatre, which he 
describes as a sort of barn, the stage being 
only about three yards deep. Yet, even un- 


| der these disadvantages, he was enchanted 


style, and of a strength of muscle which | 
would have entitled him in these days to | 


the honor of the championship of “ muscular 
Christianity.” He was not only well up in 


stage matters, and a slashing theatrical | with his entourage and wandering vocation, 


with her playing, and at once pronounced 
that she would be a valuable addition to the 
ranks of Drury Lane. 

The actress was Mrs. Siddons, the daughter 
of Roger Kemble, a strolling player. 

The English strolling player of that time, 
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MRS. SIDDONS IN THE CHARACTER OF THE TRAGIC MUSE, 


formed an epitome of all that is contempt- | out money, and generally destitute of pro- 
ible and degrading. He lived in abject ter-| visions. Some coach-house or barn, or, in 
ror of the law, and might be classed lower | rare cases, a room at the inn, was lent te 
than the tramps who in our day infest the|them. In more remote days the open inn- 
purlieus of the race-course and the cireus.| yard, with its antique galleries running 
The shifts, meannesses, and pretenses of this | round, was sometimes taken for the presen- 
unhappy pariah were a perpetual invitation | tation of the play ; and indeed this is thought 
to the great satirists of the age, such as|to have furnished the model on which mod- 
Churchill and Hogarth, who lavished their | ern theatres are constructed. All sorts of 
most pitiless raillery on victims who to us| odds and ends of furniture and finery wer 
appear to have been unworthy of their no- | borrowed or stolen to make a show, a few 
tice. Barely tolerated for the night in some |candles were stuck round to furnish light, 
empty barn, and hunted from the village in | and thus the performance took place. The 
the morning by terror of the stocks, these | result was too frequently a number of small 
peor wretches make a spectacle to excite | debts for board and lodging, or hopeless in- 


nothing but contempt and laughter. The | solvency, with a flight from town after dark. 
company would arrive at a rural town with- | Irate landladies sometimes anticipated this 
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itastrophe by seizing some wretched article | 
of clothing while the owner lay in bed; and 
; the spectacle of the demoralized player fly- 
‘ ing from the house, clad in fluttering rags 
whose scantiness barely concealed his naked- | 
ness, was likely to add to the stock ridicule | 
iwainst his caste. Sometimes their miser- 
‘ ible stage properties were seized and for- | 
feited. There were generally pleasant, jo- | 
vial creatures among them, who, in return | 
for a supper or a pot of ale, told their ad- 
PATH ventures, and turned the heads of the sim- 
1 ae ple village lads by vaunting the glories of | 
i: the stage. They led a true Bohemian life, | 
i ) and were happy in theirsqualid wretchedness. | 
ta is} One of these dramatic vagrants, Ryley by | 
re 4 name, has written a strange and incoherent | 
i i; account of this sort of life, extending over | 
+ ae nine bulky volumes, which forms a most de- | 
,e ii BB grading record. We here see the strollers, | 
ite 
H| { edi 
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KEMBLE, 


after a disastrous week, quitting the tow: 
on credit, having found indulgent trades 


men, and being actually “trusted” for th 


chaises which took them away. But this 
was a rare humanity. We see “ Mrs. Long,’ 
on the eve of a “bespeak,” or “ benefit, 
dressing up her eight children in searlet 
and taking them round to distribute bills 
with the most successful result. The “ be 
speak” system, with the respectful waiting 
on patrons, obtained to a very recent time 
as we learn from Nickleby; and Wilkinso1 
describes the genteel actor panting eager!) 
along the road after the mounted gentleman, 
and forcing play-bills on him. 

Sometimes a young girl falling in lov: 
with some wandering Romeo caused a vil 
lage scandal. Servants became demoralized 
during the company’s sojourn, and propert) 
was missed, as in the case of gypsy visits 
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In short, these theatrical visitors were con- 
sidered as mountebanks, plagues, and nui- 
sances by the justices—who thus classed the 
interpreters of the drama with the tramps 
and vagrants who gave them so much trou- 
ble. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that 
the strollers should be sternly dealt with by 
the rigid Puritans of the bench, or that when 
the increasing bands of showmen, hawkers, 
mountebanks, and tumblers wandered like 
thieving mendicants through the country, 
the itinerant players should be designated 
in acts of Parliament as “ vagrants.” 

A once famous harlequin and player, by 


KEMBLE, 


the name of Lee Lewes, has revealed many 
grotesque scenes from the life of the stroller 
In his pages we see the “ Priest of the Sun’ 
stride forward over the rough barn floor, a 
borrowed bed-curtain draped about him, and 
a pine box for his altar; or the player, per 
forming in “ Mr. Coote’s Malt-house,” finds 
his boot sink in the soft clay as he declaims, 
and must leave it there. But what befell 
Elrington, an Irish actor of some mark, is 
more significant. Opening a small theatre 
at Manchester, he proposed conciliating all 
voices by a proclamation that the first re- 


ceipts were to be given over to a new hos- 
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pital. On this he and his troupe were 
dragged before the justices, and chasséd from 
the town forthwith, for daring “ to insult the 
subscribers to that institution.” And one 
pleasant member of the Kemble family used 
to tell how, when walking with the provin- 
cial mayor of an Irish town, he was puzzled 
by some persons, who persisted in bowing 
repeatedly, in a fashion that seemed almost 
like prostration, before the functionary, who 
took no notice whatever. At the next street 
they found the same sycophants waiting, 
who again ran on and repeated their salams, 
until the mayor at last said, indulgently, “I 
see you—I see you!” These were strollers. 

In after-years, when celebrity and wealth 
had taken the sting from the recollection, 
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KEMBLE, 


John and Stephen Kemble were fond of re- 
calling the grotesque incidents of their early 
career as members of a band of vagrant 
players. With a grim humor peculiarly his 
own, John would tell of a highly critical 
stroller who held the opinion that Kent in 
“ King Lear” was a doctor, and appeared on 
the stage with grizzled wig, black suit, a 
cane held to his nose, and a box under his 
arm. He would support his view by the 
passages : 
“Do kill thy physician, Lear!” 
“To new climes my old trunk I'll bear.” 


The trunk, he said, being the medicine- 
chest. Stephen Kemble overflowed with 
such sketches, He used to describe, with 
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‘finite humor, a season of privation in a 


wret¢ hed village, Vv here the poor strollers 
wuld not muster a farthing, and where the 

happy beings, of whom he wa8s one, were 
baited by furious landladies. To avoid this 
ersecution he lay in bed two days, suffering 
the pangs of hunger; and then his only re- 
irce was a distant turnip field, to which 
was persuaded to bring a brother actor, 
ng of the “hospitality” of the estab- 


oasti 
shment they were going to, its vast size, 
ind thus raised the hopes of his unfortunate 
mpanion, until the 
iat it was a turnip field. 

Roger Kemble was manager of a company 
It was report- 
| in the profession that he began life as a 


clisclosure was made 


of these unhappy comedians. 
hair-dresser. He claimed to belong to an 
id English Catholic family which had fur- 
nished martyrs to Protestant intolerance; 
und his old-fashioned courtesy of manner, his 
unbitious views in regard to his son, and the 
well-cut and refined features of all his chil- 
dren, seem fair evidence of good breeding 
md extraction. Early in life he had joined 
: band of strollers, and married the daugh- 
ter of the manager, an Irish actor. The lady 
was very handsome, and, we are told, “ had 
mee been tempted by a coronet.” Her fa- 
ther vehemently opposed the match, but 
when he found opposition was of no use, he 
reluctantly consented, consoling himself with 
i rough thrust at his new son-in-law. He 
had wished her, he said, not to marry an 
wtor, and she had complied with his wishes. 

The fruit of this marriage was twelve chil- 
dren, of whom Sarah and John Philip were 
the eldest and greatest. Most of them were 
born on the circuit; only eight attained ma- 
turity. Sarah, the most gifted and famous 
of the family, was born in Wales, July 5, 
1755. 
spectable day schools in the country towns 
to which the circuit brought the troupe. A 
very aged lady, alive a short time ago, re- 
called perfectly how the young girls in one 
of these schools were inclined to look down 
on the “ play-actor’s” daughter, until, some 
private theatricals being set on foot, her his- 
trionic taste and experience put her forward, 
and made her services extremely valuable. 
She won universal popularity by exhibiting 
a device for imitating a “sack-back” with 
the thick paper that covers sugar-loaves. 
But her education must have been of a fitful 
sort, for the manager could not well afiord to 
forego the assistance of a clever girl. Even 
when she was almost a child the future Mrs. 
Siddons was announced, on some benefit, as 
a sort of “Infant Phenomenon,” to add to the 
attractions of the evening. As she came for- 
ward, some confusion arose in the gallery 
which overpowered all her attempts. Then 
her mother, who was a woman of prompt- 
ness and spirit, led her down to the foot- 
lights, and made her recite the fable of “ The 


At the proper age she was sent to re- 


189 
Boys and Frogs,” which at once lulled the 
tumult and restored good humor. 
Wherever the troupe went the young girl, 
who was a great beauty, attracted attentior 
and admiration. 
‘Robin, sweet 


Her coquettish singing of 
the heart 
of a wealthy squire, who proposed for he: 
hand. The willful beauty was then engaged 
to be married to an actor by the name of 
Siddons. Fearful of the superior attractions 
of the squire’s purse, her lowly admirer pro 
posed an elopement. She 

was dismissed from the troupe ; but being al 
lowed the compliment of a farewell benetit 
he meanly took advantage of it to recite, in 
doggerel verse, the story of his wrongs. A 


Robin,” enslaved 


refused, and he 


hearty boxing of the ears from the anger 
mother of the yvoung lady awaited him at 
the he retired from the 
But Sarah proved constant and forgiving 
After spending a few months in retirement 
as lady’s-maid to a Mrs. Greathead, she won 
her father’s consent to their union, and they 
were married in November, 1773. 


wings as 


stage 


For two years subsequent to her marriage 
Mrs. Siddons and her husband 
connected with Roger Kemble’s company ot 
strolling players. While playing in the 
“Fair Penitent,” at the Cheltenham Thea 
tre, she was closely observed by an emissary 


remained 


of Garrick’s, who gave his employer a favo 
able account of her talents. Later, as al 
ready mentioned, the great actor dispatched 
the fighting clergyman, Bate, to make 
more careful report. The result was an en 
gagement at Drury Lane at a salary of five 
pounds a week. Jealousy on the part of 
older actresses, want of 
and experience, and a deficiency of powe1 
and variety in the tones of her voice, com 
bined to make the failure. 
Then came the change in the proprietorship 
of the theatre, on Garrick’s retirement from 
the stage, which brought with °. a cold an 
nouncement that her services were no longe! 
required. The blow 
Her pride not alone was hurt, but the thought 
of her helpless children drove her to th 
verge of distraction. 

But she recovered, and, filled with 
the gallant purpose of retrieving her reputa 
tion, bravely commenced a series of engage 
ments at the provincial theatres. After a 
very successful season at Manchester, she ac- 
cepted the offer of an engagement at the 
York Theatre, where she soon eclipsed all 
competitors, and gained immense populari 
ty. Every body was astonished that suel 
genius should have by a 
Londonandience. The manager fondly clung 
to the hope that he could secure her as a 
permanent member of company. His 
chief dependence lay on the finery whic! 
he had provided for her Lady Alton, whieh 
was a most “elegant full sack-back, all over 


stage cultivation 


engagement a 


was almost crushing 


soon 


been neglected 


his 


and with which she was 


silver trimmings,” 
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so pleased that she used to say she would | 


like to take it on to Manchester. Her en- 
gagement at York was followed by one 
equally brilliant and successful at Bath ; and 


in 1782 she was invited to return to Drury | 


Lane. This was a genuine triumph of tal- 
ent and conscientious work, and it was re- 
ceived by Mrs. Siddons with pardonable ex- 
ultation. 


in the hands of Sheridan, who was not above 
the small arts in which managers of the 
present day rival the vendors of quack med- 
icines. 
he had been so merry and witty in his own 
burlesque were diligently scattered over the 
town, and were to be found in every news- 
paper that he could control. The announce- 
ment of her engagement was proclaimed at 
the foot of the play-bills for weeks. From 
these exertions much, no doubt, was expect- 
ed; but neither he nor the public was pre- 
pared for the tremendous success that was 
to follow. 

The great actress herself tells the story of 
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| been chosen. 
| cident oceurred which, though trifling, must 
The management of Drury Lane was then | 


All that variety of “ puffs” on which | 
| mother. 
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MRS. 81DDONS IN HER THIRTIETH YEAR, 


her hopes, fears, and final triumph with 
touching simplicity and modesty. The play 
selected for her debut was “ Isabella” —a fine 
though ponderous drama, full of gusts of pas- 
sion and the very deepest tragedy. For one 
gifted with the tragic powers of tenderness, 
grief, and rage, nothing better could have 
At one of the rehearsals an in- 


have afforded her infinite encouragement. 


| Her little boy, who was to take a part in the 


play, was so affected by her acting that he 
took it for reality, and burst into passionate 
crying, thinking he was about to lose his 
This satisfactory proof of effect 
deeply impressed the actors and the mana- 
ger, and Sheridan had the story conveyed to 
friendly newspapers. 

The evening came, and every thing was 
favorable. There was a vast house, crammed 
to the roof, and extraordinary excitement 
and curiosity. Though she had been acting 
for years, she was almost unnerved. When 
she found herself on the stage she felt, she 
said, “the awful consciousness that one is 
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the sole object of attention to that immense 
space, lined, as it were, with human intellect 
‘rem top to bottom, and all around—it may 
imagined, but can never be described, 
wd by me can never be forgotten!” But 
had no need to be apprehensive. Her 
\ As the 
pathetic piece moved on she took possession 
ff the audience. The 
nuisite sweetness of her tones went to every 
veart, the agony of suffering and grief thrill- 
d all present. At times she had all men’s 
ves suffused with tears, and many women 
n actual hysterics. Toward the last act 
there was scarcely a speech of hers but what 
was interrupted by tumultuous and passion- 
ite bursts of applause, until the whole house 
seemed swept away in transport. 

We must quote her own quiet and grate- 
{ul description of the scene that followed, 
vhich shows the character of the woman in 
such pleasant colors : 


7 


she 
eting Was one continued triumph. 


tenderness and ex- 


“JT reached my own quiet fireside, on retiring from 

e scene of reiterated shouts and plaudits. I was 
ialf dead ; and my joy and thankfulness were of too 
solemn and overpowering a nature to admit of words, 
r even tears. My father, my husband, and myself 
sat down to a frugal, neat supper, in a silence uninter- 
ipted except by exclamations of gladness from Mr. 
Siddons. My father enjoyed his refreshments; but 
iecasionally stopped short, and laying down his knife 
nd fork, lifting up his venerable face, and throwing 
back his silver hair, gave way to tears of happiness. 
We soon parted for the night; and I, worn out with 
ontinually broken rest and laborious exertion, after 
n hour’s retrospection (who can conceive the intense- 
ess of that reverie ?), fell into a sweet and profound 
sleep, Which lasted to the middle of the next day. I 
irose alert in mind and body.” 


“Tsabella” was succeeded, after a run of 
eight nights, by the “ Grecian Daughter,” a 
stilted play, but with a substantial basis for 
the display of tragic talent. Then followed 
‘‘Jane Shore,” in which her acting was so 
intense as to throw some of the audience 
into hysterics. Other tragedies of the same 
kind were successively put on the stage ; 
and during a season of about eighty nights 
she was wailing and mourning and raging 
through all the gamut of histrionic woe. The 
strain upon her nervous system was prodig- 
ious. But the managers were liberal. Her 
profits for the season were about fifteen hun- 
dred pounds. Honors, too, and titled patron- 
age, became hers. The street before her 
lodgings in the Strand was crowded with the 
coaches of the nobility coming to call upon 
her. And from that time, during the course 
of a long life, the friendship of titled people 
was always hers to an extraordinary degree. 
The king and the royal family the 
deepest interest in her. 

From the seene of these gratifying tri- 
umphs Mrs. Siddons set out on a tour in Ire- 
land. Suceess every where waited on her 
appearance; but she formed a most unfavor- 
able impression of the country, and seems to 
have excited the jealousy of actors and crit- 


took 


19] 


ics Wherever she played; and on her return 
to England she was pursued with burlesques 
and caricatures. Scarcely less annoying to 
her sensitive nature was the fashionable so- 
cial homage to which she was subjected. 
Every one was eager to see and know her, 
and as she passed from the stage door, crowds 
always assembled to gaze at her and make 
remarks on her appearance. More agreeabl 
were her associations with such men as Dr. 
Johnson and Sir Joshua Reynolds. At the 
dinner-table of the great portrait-painter she 
often met the highest representatives of the 
rank, wit, fashion, and learning of the time 

It was on one of these occasions that 
Joshua conceived the idea of painting her iy: 
the character of the Tragic Muse, of whic 

picture an engraving is herewith given. The 
painter, who was an enthusiastic admirer ot 
her performances, was highly gratified at hei 
style of dress—a short waist, instead of the 
long, stiff stays, her hair generally laid ciose 
in little curls and braids, so as to display the 
shape of the head. At the theatre he always 
sat in the orchestra, in a line of famous men 

Burke, Gibbon, Sheridan, Windham, and 
dark cheeks the 
were often seen trickling. These eminent 
men would all find their way to her dress- 
ing-room, to pay their respects. Even the 
doubtful compliment of his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales’s approbation was often 
offered to her. The same precious testimo- 
nial had been recently bestowed on an act- 
ress of the same house, the unfortunate Per- 
dita Robinson ; but to the majestic Muse of 
Tragedy he dared make no profane advances 
Indeed, she was always on her guard, and, 
as was said later of her, one would as soon 
think of making love to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

There was always a chair ready at the 
wings for Dr. Johnson whenever his health 
permitted him to visit the theatre. Only a 
year before he died he sent a friend to the 
actress to beg that she would do him. the 
honor of taking tea with him. She felt the 
compliment, and with her brother visited 
the doctor, who received her with true old- 
fashioned courtesy. There being no chai 
at hand for her to sit down, he excused the 
deficiency by saying, with a smile, ‘ Madam, 
you, who so often occasion a want of seats 
to other people, will the more easily excuse 
the want of one yourself.” When chairs 
were brought he seated himself beside her, 
and unlocked the gates of his old theatrical 
recollections—of those days when he had 
been a play-goer and critic, and had seen his 
friend “ Davy” act, and Mrs. Clive and Mrs. 
Porter and Mrs. Pritchard. He dwelt spe- 
cially on Garrick’s merits in ‘both tragedy 
and comedy, turned then to the subject of 
Shakspeare’s plays; and as she spoke of act- 
ing Queen Katharine, his favorite part, he 
expressed his wish to attend and see her. 


Sil 


Fox, down whose tears 
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* But,” said he, “ Tam too deaf and too blind, 
and could see or hear no farther off than the 
stage-box, and I have little taste for making 
an exhibition of myself in such a conspicu- 
ous situation.” On this she proposed the 
chair at the wing, when the doctor was 
much flattered, though the opportunity was 
never to come. He was greatly pleased with 
her, and wrote to his friend Mrs. Thrale, a 
little after what Goldsmith would have 
called his “ bow-wow” manner, that “she 
had behaved with great modesty and pro- 
priety, and left nothing behind her to be 
censured or despised.” He was also pleased 
to notice that she had not been depraved by 
either money or praise, and looked forward 
to seeing her again. Mrs. Siddons often vis- 
ited the doctor after this. He always treat- 
ed her with the same old-fashioned ceremo- 
niousness, and on every occasion repeated 
the same formality, conducting her to the 
head of the stairs, holding her hand respect- 
fully, and saying, with a bow, “ Dear madam, 
1 am your most humble servant.” Though 
it used to be the fashion to speak of this 
man as uncouth, boorish, and bearish, there 
was more true politeness in him than in a 
score of Chesterfields. 

But her suecess was attended by many 
drawbacks. She possessed one unfortunate 
characteristic—a thorough contempt of the 
outside world, which brought her into many 
difficulties, while she was always prone to 
ascribe her troubles to the jealousy and 
machinations of others. Thus nothing could 
divest her of the belief that Garrick was the 
cause of her early failure at Drury Lane. 
She constantly made enemies on the press 
and in the ranks of her own profession. A 
second visit to-Dublin was productive of 
many annoyances. She was piqued at the 
preference shown to other actresses. It was 
ulleged that she had refused to play for a 
worthy aged actor, and it was solemnly stat- 
ed that “ there was a general opinion abroad 
that the softer virtues of humanity did not 
reside in her breast.” On her return to En- 
gland it became her fate to be dragged into 
an unpleasant publicity; and when she ap- 


peared again on the Drury stage she was re- | 


ceived by the audience with a burst of hoot- 
ing and hissing that to a more timid person 
would have been appalling. but the brave 
woman quailed not for a moment. Her broth- 
er led her forward to the foot-lights, but this 
only increased the storm, and she retired, to 
fall fainting in his arms from excitement. 
Atter a few moments’ rest the curtain again 
rose, and amidst a silence in strange contrast 
with the tumult that had just subsided, she 
addressed the audience in a few well-chosen 
words. “ The kind and flattering partiality,” 
she said, “which I have uniformly experi- 
enced in this place would make the present 


interruption distressing to me indeed were I : 


conscious of having deserved your censure. 
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The stories which have been circulate, 
against me are calumnies. When they sha} 
be proved to be true, my aspersers wil] }, 
justified ; but till then my respect for th: 
public leads me to be confident that | shal 
be protected from unmerited insult.” 


Th 
effect of this speech was magical. The ay. 
dience applauded with enthusiasm. \)x 


Siddons then withdrew for a few minutes t, 
recover herself. She then reappeared, and 
went through her part triumphantly. T), 
play was “The Gamester.” It is almost 
needless to say that the frivolous charges 0; 
inhumanity were completely disproven. 

Mrs. Siddons gives an interesting account 
of her first representation of Lady Machet} 
at Drury Lane. She had studied the ehay 
acter with great care until she had worked 
out 2 grand, consistent, and effective theory. 
on which her personation was based. But « 
wretched actor was put on to play Macbeth, 
and an incident occurred just before the play 
began which utterly discomposed her, — |; 
was her custom, as it had been that of Gai 
rick, to devote some time before the curtain 
rose to a sort of “ retreat,” during which sh: 
composed herself to think only of the char 
acter which she was to assume. On this 
eventful evening—but the story is best told 
in her own words: 


“‘ Just as I had finished my toilet, and was pondering 
with fearfulness my first appearance in the grand, fiend- 
ish part, comes Mr. Sheridan knocking at my door, 
and insisting, in spite of al! my entreaties not to be in- 
terrupted at this to me tremendous moment, to be ad 
mitted. He would not be denied admittance, for li 
protested he must speak to me on a circumstance whic! 
so deeply concerned my own interest that it was of th: 
most serious nature. Well, after much squabbling | 
was compelled to admit him, that I might dismiss him 
the sooner, and compose myself before the play began. 
But what was my distress and astonishment when | 
found that he wanted me, even at this moment of anx- 
iety and terror, to adept another mode of acting the 
sleeping scene! He told me that he had heard with 
the greatest surprise and concern that I meant to act 
it without holding the candle in my hand; and whe: 
I argued the impracticability of washing out that 
‘damned spot’ that was certainly implied by both her 
own words and by those of her gentlewoman, he in- 
sisted that if I did put the candle out of my hand it 
would be thought a presumptuous innovation, as Mrs. 
Pritchard had always retained it in hers, My mind, 
however, was made up, and it was then too late to 
make me alter it, for I was too agitated to adopt an- 
other method. My deference for Mr. Sheridan’s taste 
and judgment was, however, so great that, had he pro- 
posed the alteration while it was possible for me t 
change my own plan, I should have yielded to his sug- 
gestion; though even then it would have been ag 
my own opinion, and my observation of the accurac) 
with which somnambulists perform all the acts o 
waking persons. The scene of course was acted as 
I had myself conceived it, and the innovation, as Mr 
Sheridan called it, was received with approbation. Mr 
Sheridan himself came to me after the play and mos! 
ingenuously congratulated me on my obstinacy.” 


Her triumph was complete. The care 
with which she acted is revealed by a divert- 
ing anecdote : 





“While standing up before my glass,” she says, 
‘and taking off my mantle, a diverting circumstanc: 
occurred te chase away the feelings of this anxiows 
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MRS. SIDDONS AS 


night; for while I was repeating, and endeavoring to 
call to mind the appropriate tone and action to the 
following words, ‘ Here’s the smell of blood still !’ my 
dresser innocently exclaimed, ‘ Dear me, ma'am, how 
very hysterical you are to-night! I protest and vow, 
ma’am, it was not blood, but rose-pink and water ; for 
I saw the property-man mix it up with my own eyes.’” 
Our limits will not permit us to follow 
Mrs. Siddons through her career as an act- 
ress; and we must content ourselves with 
culling a few pleasant anecdotes connected 
with her later years, which we find in Fitz- 
gerald’s pleasant work on the Kemble family, 
irom which we have drawn the substance of 
this article, as well as the illustrations. 
During an engagement at Leeds she played 
with the elder Mathews, who describes what 
she suffered from the barbarous frequenters 
Vou. XLIV.—No, 260.—13 


LADY MACBETH. 


of the galleries. When she was about to 
drink the poison, one called out, “ Soop it 
oop, lass!” When she was playing the 
“sleeping scene” in “ Macbeth,” a boy, who 
had been sent for some porter, walked on to 
the stage and presented it to her. In vain 
the great actress motioned him away; in 
vain hoarse voices called him off. The house 
roared; the whole play was spoiled. No 
wonder, when the curtain came down, on 
the last night of her engagement at Leeds, 
that she said, “ Farewell, ye Brutes!” 

There are many agreeable little pictures 
in her provincial travels, and none more 
graphic than one drawn by Miss Burney, of 
the little Weymouth theatre, when the king 
and royal family were stopping there. The 
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author of “Evelina” tells how she met the | public, always forgetful and cruel, laughed 
stately actress walking on the sands with and jeered at the spectacle. In private lis, 
her children, and received an obeisance as she was beloved by all who had the pleasyy, 
stately; how the aged king commanded a of her acquaintance ; and her death, whic] 
performance at the theatre, and the royal occurred in 1831, revived all the pride wit) 
family being away on an expedition, kept | which she had once been regarded by her 
the packed audience waiting ; how the farce countrymen. : 

was put first; and how the king and queen —_ Of the male members of the Kemble fam 
arriving at last, they sent a page home for ily, one only, John Philip, rose to eminene 
their wigs, so as not to detain the audience on the stage. Stephen’s chief claim to tem 
further. porary notoriety was that he could play 
The retirement of Mrs. Siddons from the | “ Falstaff without stuffing.” Charles wa. 
stage, when through increasing years and | an elegant and cultivated but not a great 
bodily intirmities she had become incapable | actor, and his life was uneventful and uniy 
of sustaining her favorite characters, took | teresting. John was but little younger tha 
place in 1812. The 29th of June was fixed | the sister with whose fame his own was inti 
for her last appearance, and “ Macbeth” was | mately associated. He also, as stated in th, 
selected as the play in which she was to take | earlier part of this article, began as a stro|] 
farewell of the scene of so many splendid | ing player, and by force of talent and studi. 
triumphs. The excitement was unprece- | ous culture of his great natural powers, be- 
dented, The theatre was crowded, and the | came one of the foremost actors of the age 
applause tumultuous. When the “sleep-| He had always a studied instead of a pas 
walking” scene was concluded the audience | sionate or sympathetic manner. An air of 
rose, and insisted upon the play stopping | over-elaboration appeared in all his playing 
there. The wish was gratified, and the cur-} His manner, according to Hazlitt, had al 
tain fell. When it rose, after a short inter- | ways in it something hard, dry, and pedantic 
val, the great actress was discovered dressed | He lacked spontaneity, and was so ponde1 
in white and seated at a table. Coming for- ous in his love-making on the stage as ti 
ward, she received an impassioned greeting, excite derision. Leigh Hunt makes Apoll 
and with great emotion recited a farewell | say, in the “ Feast of the Poets,” 

address. She was much agitated; and at “By Jove, 
the conclusion her brother John came for-| Td as soon have gone down to see Kemble in love!’ 
ward to lead her away. Then the curtain | as if that were the acme of tediousness. His 
descended slowly, and shut her out from | peculiarities and mannerisms contributed 
what, after all, must be one of the most se- | largely to the amusement of the town. “! 
ductive and entrancing worlds, compared | have known him,” says Leigh Hunt, “make 
with which all the placid enjoyments of | an eternal groan on the interjection Oh! as 
well-earned rest and retirement must seem if he were determined to show that his mis- 
tame and insipid. But for one like her, who | ery had not affected his lungs.” His pro- 
commanded applause, and secured, perhaps, | nunciation was capricious and peculiar 
the highest appreciation ever awarded to | Virtue and merchant became varchue and mar 
an actress, it must have been almost like a} chant. Hunt pleasantly supposes Kemble t 
foretaste of death. recite the following lines: 
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Now she was to feel the blank that suc- “Por since the soul that pierces mine, 
ceeded the splendid and almost supernatural Sweet Myra’s soul, is full of thine, 
excitement of the stage. Long afterward In my breast too thy spirit stirs, 


she confided to Moore, with an épanchement Sines all my soul ts full of hers; 


du ceur which made him feel the deepest in- | which in the great actor’s mouth would bi 

terest in her—the only time she had ever | transformed into: 

done so off the stage—how bitterly she felt | “For since the soul that purses mine, 

the desolation. To Rogers she complained Sweet Myra’s soul, is full of thine, 

of the ennui that came upon her during the In my breast too thy spirit stares,» 

long evenings when she had to sit at home. Since all my soul is full of Aatre! 

She was thinking, she said, “Now I used to | He was accustomed to drawl on emphati: 

be going to dress; now the curtain is about | words in such a way that they might hav 

to rise!” Then came the memory of the up- | been measured by astop-watch. Once he in- 
roarious greeting as she appeared on the) troduced a disagreeable reading in Macbet) 
stage ; and so strong was the spell upon her |—“magot-pies” for “magpies”—and then, 
mind that several times after this formal re- | observing the disgust of his audience, delib- 
tirement she allowed herself to be lured | erately repeated the obnoxious phrase, as if 
upon the stage. It brought upon her the | he wonld force it down their throats. His 
bitterest mortification. Hazlitt and other | ponderous manner is well described by Scott, 
critics attacked her with merciless severity ; | after seeing him play Hamlet. He said that 
earicaturists made her ridiculous by con- | the Dane’s natural melancholy placed him 
trasting her fat, unwieldy person with the | within Kemble’s range, yet that many del- 
graceful forms of younger favorites; and the | icate and sudden turns of passion slipped 
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STEPHEN KEMBIE 


through his fingers. He happily described | 
him as “a lordly vessel, goodly and magnifi- 

cent when going well before the wind, but 

wanting facility to go about.” 

Kemble was educated at Douai for the 
Catholic priesthood; but, after nearly six 
years’ residence in the seminary, concluded 
that he had no talent for that vocation, and 
set out in search of his family. His father 
refused to receive him; and when the com- 
pany made up a small purse to relieve his 
necessities, old Roger Kemble was with dif- 
ficulty persuaded to add a guinea. He set 
out with a companion in search of another 
company. On Christmas-day they found 
themselves at an inn, without a penny, and 
unable to proceed further. On this emergen- 
cy it was agreed that two letters should be 
written —one in Latin, to the parson (for 
which Kemble was, no doubt, responsible) ; 
the other in English, to a lawyer in the 
neighborhood ; and it was expected that the 
sense of peace and good-will reigning on the | 


BARN TO DRURY LANE. 


AS FALSTAFF. 


earth that day would soften the receivers’ 
hearts, and induce them to send money. 
The adventurers were successful. His early 
career was full of the traditional privations 
of the craft. Sometimes, when reduced to 
straits, he appeared in odd situations; and 
one of the stories of the profession was that 
he had taken up the character of a Method- 
ist preacher. 

The subsequent career of John Kemble— 
his elevation from the rank of a strolling 
player to that of a “dramatic star” of the 
first magnitude, his position as manager of 
Drury Lane Theatre under Sheridan, and his 
dissensions with that brilliant but irregular 
genius-—presents a thousand points of inter- 
est, upon which our limits will not permit 
us even to touch. Certainly the whole range 
of theatrical biography does not contain a 
more fascinating chapter than that which 
records the progress of Sarah and John Kem- 
ble from the rough boards of a village barn 
to the stately stage of Drury Lane. 
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rague impre ssion of our future probable co] 
onies than is generally entertained. 

We started from New York in the Brazi! 

| ian mail steamer, leaving behind us shar; 

blasts and snow; in two or three days w 






~E Northern winters, and may supply a less 
ps 
| 














k i ele were sailing upon summer seas, and at th: 
p Bea Gi wn \N that astute statesman, William | end of a week were anchored beneath th: 
et ? H. Seward, convinced of the necessity | Southern Cross, which, by-the-way, is a com 
: 4 att that the United States should possess a con- | paratively insignificant constellation, muc! 
' i } venient harbor in the Caribbean Sea, pro- | overpraised for size and brilliancy. 

Might 4) posed the purchase of the Danish West In- | We landed on St. Thomas at the wharf at- 
E: our dies, there was developed quite a universal | tac hed to Bonelli’s “ European Hotel,” whic! 
i soy ignorance of these neighboring islands, oneof | was reached by a long, flagged alley-way 
; which, at least, was deemed sufficiently im-| and presented the usual characteristics of 


portant, as fulfilling required conditions, to | | West India houses—windows with green jal- 
be considered a candidate for annexation. | ousies and no glass, and bare floors, with 
But whether or not this consummation, so | old-fashioned and rather shabby furniture. 
devoutly desired by the intelligent portion of | and not much of it. From one side of ow 
their inhabitants, will ever now be achieved, | apartment we had our first view of tropical 
after all the tortuous twistings of diplomacy, | scenery, in a landscape that seemed the ex- 
which has apparently set the question aside, | act counterpart of the illustrations to “ Paul 


is time and increasing contingencies only will | and Virginia” which delighted our child- 

te determine; while of the numerous corps of | hood. Emerald and irregular hills, crowded 

| Ke i invalids who annually seek warmer climates, | with low, white villas, surrounded with lux- 
Lape, there will always be a few whose thoughts | uriant verdure, among which was the home 
( ; ; and footsteps will turn thitherward in search | of Santa Anna; a sloping road of shining 


; of restoration and lengthened days, so that | sand winding downward among brilliant 
Pe: some account of a winter’s experience in flowers and clustered foliage, from the mids' 
ae i} these bright tropic places may be acceptable | of which a stately cocoa-palm here and ther 

: to those who are obliged to fly from our gray | raised its bare stem and crowning branches : 
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and all the sunny path swarming with ne- 
groes of all sizes, carrying burdens of every 
description on their heads or showy tur- 
hans. On the other side we looked up the 
narrow court-yard, bordered on one hand by 


, row of brown sheds, and on the other by 
anarters for laborers, in a window of one of 


whit h 2 chained monkey frisked incessant- 
iy. while in another an aged parrot indulged 
in perpetual Spanish profanity; while im 
front of a door a woman was washing 
clothes, after the manner of the country, 
heating them upon stones with a wooden 
bat, or mallet; and chattering with her was 
another specimen of colored female, clad in a 
bright pink calico dress and yellow turban, 
with a long cigar in her mouth. 

Before morning we were convineed that 
we had arrived in an efficient locality for 
mproving our knowledge of entomology: 
m squitoes swarmed the air, gnats and fleas 
iilicted us temporarily with St. Vitus’s 
lance, while bugs and beings for which we 
had no names made themselves personally 
vequainted with the sanitary condition of 
our systems; we found roaches in our shoes, 
spiders in our hats, beetles in our sleeves ; 
ind in consequence of a wholesome dread of 
scorpions, With which friends at home had 
primed our minds, we had tarantula on the 
brain for two or three days, being on the 
continual look-out for these fearful creatures, 
until informed by natives that their propor- 
tions had been exaggerated to us, that in- 
jury from them is not frequent, and, save in 
exceptional cases of predisposition of the 
blood, rarely fatal. 

The town of St. Thomas is the largest 
ommercial emporium of the West Ludies, 
ind is quite a city, of about four thousand 
mildings ; the stores are all entered from the 
unpaved street through arched porches, and 
many of them are extensive and well-fur- 
nished; the spacious harbor, so admirable in 
shape and situation, is always crowded with 
shipping, as the town is a free port; not- 
withstanding which, however, no person can 
leave the island without procuring a pass- 
port, which is of no use to the traveler, but 
atfords a revenue to the government; so that 
before going to St. Croix we were obliged to 
pay two dollars each to a Danish official for 
the privilege. 

We made the passage in a little propeller, 
which occasionally plied back and forth, as 
it received passengers sufticient to pay for 
the coal, and had full and disagreeable ex- 
perience of the winter trip between the Ca- 
ribbean islands upon the short, chopped, and 
high sea; and those who have also crossed 
the British Channel, so celebrated for making 
tourists uneasy, insist that it is not so rough 
and trying as this sunny Southern ocean. 


The approach to St. Croix upon the side | 


we entered is very lovely; the island, partly 
of voleanie formation, curves round the bay 
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in the shape of a horseshoe, almost in the 
centre of which, white and gleaming among 
green trees, is the port of Christiansted, or 
Basin, as it is generally entitled, with a 
French pronunciation. The whole surface 
is composed of ranges of graceful heights, 
which are broken into continual undula- 
tions, grassy slopes, dales, and dells, where 
the changing lights and shadows from fleeey 
clouds produce ever-varying effects, of w hich 
the watching eye never wearies. The bay 
and surrounding ocean present one broad 
sheet of malachite green, with here and 
there wide belts of rosy tinge, edged with 
white breakers, where the coral reefs make 
the waters shallow, and danger is indicated 
by numberless buoys, while groups of snowy 
flying-fish float over the waves like flashes 
of foam, springing thus from their native el- 
ement when pursued by their enemy, the 
hungry dolphin. 

We were obliged to undergo some exam- 
ination of our luggage at the custom-house : 
for though there is no such establishment at 
St. Thomas, St. Croix helps to make up the 
deficiency to the home government, as even 
upon articles purchased in the other islands 
Aftei 
avery hand- 
some building, and the only one of any arehi 
tectural pretense on the island, and which 
contains a fine ball-room, ornamented at one 
end with a full-length portrait of the Danish 
king—we set out upon a drive of two and a 
half hours across the island, and over superi 
or roads, which are kept in excellent order, 
and are the pride of the place. Novel sights 
and charming bits of scenery kept us amused 
and interested during the ride, which led, at 
intervals, throngh miles of sugar fields, whose 
waving plants resemble our Indian corn, 
with the long dark green leaves and pale 
lilac tassels shooting up a foot from the 
stem, except that occasionally the delicate 
between ridges of 
stalks like the “ forget-me-nots” of our own 
far-off land. All these fields are bordered 
with straight rows of cocoa-palms, as if their 
stateliness was guard enough for sweetness, 
or hedged with prickly cacti, interspersed 
with tamarind, banana, or mahogany trees, 
though the number of these annually be- 
comes fewer, owing to the scarcity of othe: 
fuel, and a strange blight that fell upon the 
palms for two or three years before the earth 


there are charged exorbitant duties. 
Visiting the Government House 


blue slossoms peeped 


quakes, 

There were many blacks, who generally 
work in gangs of a dozen or more of both: 
sexes, preparing the ground for the cane, and 
using for the purpose old-fashioned hoes and 
rakes, though one good plow and four pair 
of oxen would more thoroughly break as 
much land as fifty such workers with their 
tedious and preferred implements. Near by, 
the overseers, who are frequently Irishmen, 
sat on their horses and lazily watched the ivi- 
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“THE ROADS WERE FULL 
tering laborers, the 


Later in the day, as the time came 
for occupation to cease, the roads were full 
of these ebony laborers, all homeward bound, 
and having burdens of various descriptions 
on their heads, generally piles of refuse for 
the pigs, or overhanging bundles of coarse 
grass for their horses, while occasionally the 
rude “emancipation carts” would rattle by 
with their load of laughing faces, though the 
ordinary expression of the colored people is 
grave, and often sullen. The walk of the 
countrywomen, who support on their skulls 
packages of much greater weight than they 
could possibly convey by hand, is odd and 
peculiar; and they frequently display upon 
their bare limbs cases of elephantiasis, a dis- 
order which swells the legs and feet to an un- 
sightly and painful degree. Every one spoke 
to us in passing, of both colors—a pleasant es- 
tablished custom, that makes a sociable mm- 
pression on a stranger; though the few white 
inhabitants are seldom seen abroad, except in 
the early morning or late in the afternoon, 
when the heat is not oppressive; but one 
ean not but feel and acknowledge that the 
dark skins fit into each vivid and sunny 
scene with more appropriateness than the 
figures of “ pale-faces :” they seem to form 
natural accessories to a view, while the ap- 
pearance of one of the higher race strikes 
the eye as an addition insulated and de- 
tached from the tropical surroundings. 


ness. 


OF THESE EBONY LABORERS.” 


whole presenting a dif- | 
ferent picture from Northern goaheadative- 


| pitable halls. 






Most of the dwellings seen from the roads, 
with the scattered exceptions of some occa- 
sional large houses upon bordering estates 
are the small and often squalid tenements ot 
the negroes, whose open doors give hasty 
sights of filthy and cluttered interiors, in 
which, if a bed is displayed, it is perhaps th 
only thing kept clean and orderly, as the 
family who are so proud and fortunate as to 
own 80 valuable a piece of furniture almost 
invariably have it for show, and sleep hud- 
dled on the floor. Even most of the man- 
sions of the planters exhibit fast-inereasing 
signs of poverty, neglect, and decay; and 
upon more than two-thirds of the estates th« 
“great house” stands deserted and empty, 
sometimes falling into ruin, a melancholy 
monument of former luxury and life, when 
four-in-hands were frequent upon the roads, 
and there were sounds of revelry in the hos- 
Nature, so lavish with he: 
own bounty, has enervated by climate thi 
enterprise and energy of the dwellers amidst 
her warm luxuriance, while alterations in the 
social system have diminished the wealth 
and discouraged the exertions of the white 
population. Much of man’s creation here is 
primitive, dilapidated, and dirty, but always 
picturesque, and marvelously suited to its 
special place in the landscape. Even where 
exposure, time, and decay have left their de- 
stroying marks, the tender grace of twining 
vines, starred with delicate blossoms, makes 
ruin romantic, till a piece of broken and tot- 
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rering wall, rough 
ind stained, becomes, 
neath its cluster- 
ng parasites, an ex- 
mmisite feature of the 
vil w for the gaze to 
iwell on with pleas- 
re, and memory to 
recall as fair, But 
arth, air, and sea 
ire full of animal and 
vegetable life; in- 
sects are plenty, but 
birds few, owing to 
the scarcity of trees, 
he only common 
denizens of the air 
being the  black- 
witeh, resembling 
ur blackbird, oe- 
asional humming- 
jirds, and, at cer- 
ain seasons, quails 
n the canes; while 
dark, heavy pelicans 
float on the sea, or 
perch upon scattered 
ocks along the 
oasts. Small lizards 
ibound, and = cen- 
tipedes sometimes 


make their startling appearance. Flowers | 


we gorgeous and various, from the large 
carlet blossoms that burst from the leafless 
branches of a tall and peculiar tree, to the 
crimson and yellow “pride of Barbadoes,” 
vhich grows wild upon the road-side amidst 
feathery, delicate leaves of countless acacias ; 
thorny, unsightly cacti spread their serpent- 
like coils amidst fairer vegetation; and once 
n a while a small orange grove will add to 
the lavish richness of color the golden glow 
if its ripened fruit. 

We located at Frederiksted, or “ West 
End,” in common parlance, the most quiet 
and secluded of the two towns of St. Croix, 
and by strangers generally preferred to Basin, 
m account of the greater number and at- 
tractiveness of its surrounding drives—a mat- 
ter of some importance to invalids, whose 
physicians generally direct them to live in 
the open air, though, from the construction 
of tropical buildings, this purpose is almost 
as completely effected in-doors as outside. 
rhe town lies nestled in between the sea and 
the hills—from which Porto Rico, forty miles 
off, can be discerned when the atmosphere 
is clear—and at a short distance from shore 
presents a most picturesque appearance ; but 
it is in reality little more than a negro vil- 
lage, upon whose thoroughfares whites are 
nly occasionally seen. The streets are wide, 
and right-angled ; the principal one, called 
“Strangatte,” or Bay Street, fronts on the 
ocean, and contains about twenty-five build- 
ings, the lower parts of which are used as 


BAY STREET, FREDERIKSTED, 8T. OROLX, 


stores or counting-houses, and the upper as 
residences, American visitors will be de- 
lighted to see the stars and stripes floating 
from one of these, indicating the office of 
our vice-consul, whose kindly, unselfish na- 
ture, thoughtful consideration, and generous 
hospitality are constantly exercised in mak- 
ing more agreeable the stranger’s sojourn in 
the strange land; while in one of these par- 
ticular stores Alexander Hamilton served as 
a clerk before he emigrated to this country, 
to become a noted statesman and the antag- 
onist of Burr. This street leads past the 
custom-house to the fort, at its end, where 
are mounted uncouth and ancient guns, one 
of which booms out every evening at eight 
o'clock, with a deafening explosion that 
seems to shake every habitation in the neigh- 
borhood. Here are the barracks, as also at 
Basin, where the Danish soldiers appear to 
be comfortably lodged, and where numbers 
die, stricken down by fever, too frequently 
occasioned by free indulgence of cheap rum, 
or want of prudent consideration of changed 
climate; for they are obliged to wear, even 
in this warm region, the heavy regulation 
uniform of woolen cloth. Among their other 
employments they cultivate and keep in or- 
der the “fort garden,” where there is little 
pretense to horticultural display or botanical 
value, and where, on Sunday afternoons, the 
dark maidens promenade in white muslins, 
those from the rural districts, who are so for- 
tunate as to possess any shoes, having car- 
ried them into town over the dusty roads. 
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APOTHEOARY’S SHOP, FREDERIKSTED, ST. OKOLX. supplied with great 
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quantities of excel 
The Lutheran is the established religion, | lent fish, with pork, mutton, and fowls, few 
but there are, besides the churches belong- | vegetables, and many varieties of fruit, 
ing to this seet, others in the islands of the among which are shattucks, sapodillas, alli 
Episcopal, Roman Catholic, and Moravian | 

denominations, the ministers of the latter mespels, limes, lemons, mangoes, tamarinds, 
being earnestly assiduous in their edueational | and granadillas. Pine-apples are not culti- 
labors among the blacks, though there sae | 

several schools where the colored children, 


| gator-pears, oranges, bananas, cocoa-nuts, 


| vated in these islands, but are imported from 
| Porto Rico. 

between the ages of six and ten, are obliged | About four years ago the largest confla- 
by law to attend, but where very few of | gration ever known at St. Croix occurred at 


them learn to read or write, as most of the | Basin, in which was destroyed the English 
instruction is conveyed orally. In the Epis- | church, school-house, and thirty-six pri- 
copal churches there are'still in use the an- | vate dwellings, forming altogether a loss ot 
cient English prayer-bodks eontaining the | 
services appointed in the thanksgiving for | erty of the country, it will be difficult to re 
deliverance from the Gunpowder Plot and | place, and, with the great lack of means anc 
for the Restoration, as well as those used in | want of energy, it will doubtless be long, be- 
lamentation over the death of Charles the | fore the ruined edifices are rebuilt. 
Martyr. In the not very attractive church- We found that the Christmas holidays 
yard, among the native graves, are those also | were celebrated in both islands in a rathei 
of strangers who have reached the island too | peeuliar manner by the colored people, and 
late to be saved by its‘renovating air. | for the entire previous year form their most 
There is a sufficient number of stores in | cherished anticipation, as then for more 
West End in proportion to the population, | than a week they are completely exempt 
the principal cbjection to most of them be- | from labor, and devote the days with un- 
ing the seantiness of the stock on hand. The | paralleled ardor to the pleasure of dancing 
frequent answer to a demand is the promise | They commenced at two o’clock on Christ- 
of the desired article at that uncertain time, | mas morning, while the stars were in the 
‘when the next ship comes in;” so that the sky, to parade the streets in gangs number- 
inhabitants, not depending on so desultory | ing from twenty to a hundred, males and fe- 
a method for obtaining what they require, | males, preceded by a drum, which is some- 
often send to St. Thomas for needed supplies. | times accompanied by an accordion and tri- 
There is but one apothecary’s shop allowed | angle, to the sounds of which they march or 
in the place, where are sold the most incon- | dance along, singing in chorus a shrill and 
gruous articles, including, besides the drugs, | monotonous refrain. When they think they 
china, toys, tea, wine, stationery, confection- | have thus sufficiently exhibited themselves 
ery, and other sundries alien to the proposed | to admiring spectators, they adjourn to some 
5 business. The market is, perhaps, the most | house which they have hired, or part of a 


$100,000—a sum which, in the present pov- 
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which has been loaned for the pur- 
and there trip the fantastic and gen- 
erally bare toe with an untiring energy, 
lv equaled by the surprising length of 
ire able to continue the exercise. 


house 


pose, 


ye they % 
rh y frequently march and dance for days 
-ovether with scarcely any cessation, and 
»etances have been known of deaths from 
re Each party 
sa chosen queen, attired according to he1 
wn or collected means, who has always 
sre or fewer maids of honor, in conformity 
the importance of the crowd, one of whom 
essantly rings a bell in front of her as 
walk through the streets, while her 

is held up 

as six supporting her sable majesty’s 
The royal robes are mostly of white 
but on New-Year’s Day, of which 


exhaustion and fatigue. 


others, sometimes as 


by 


ISLIN ¢ 

vy think even more than of Christmas, some 

of the town queens are gorgeous in silk and 
satin, and occasionally, by way of ostenta- 
tious ornament, will have sewed onthe bosom 
of the dress bank-notes and gold doubloons, 
which are worn with very much the same 
as the insignias of an honored order 
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are displayed by its members. Many of their 
dances were brought by their ancestors from 
Africa, and transmitted through generations 
of descendants with searcely any change in 
the figures and motions, and are always ac 
companied by the voice. Some are quite 
rude and primitive ; others more intricate in 
their evolutions, and almost barbarous in ef- 
fect, cu 
riously exciting intluence on the performers ; 
while one, the “ Quelby,” a sort of shaw] 


dance, is graceful and even elegant. 


such as the sombala,” having a 


They also commemorate Twelfth - night, 
or “ Three Kings’ Day,” as they call it here, 
being the supposed anniversary of the visit 
of the Wise Men to the infant Christ 
day always observed in Catholic countries, 
and still retained Lere in spite of the estab- 
lishment of the Lutheran sect. We had the 
unusual amusement of seeing the whole pop- 


a holi 


ulation of St. Thomas en masque, as the Dan- 
ish governor, who understood the material 
he had to deal with, this year permitted the 
privilege of masquerading, wisely concluding 
that this gratification of vanity would pre 
vent the riot and drunkenness of former oc- 


re 


FESTIVAL OF TWELFTH-NIGHT, OR ** THREE KINGS’ DAY. 
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STREET SOENE IN 8ST. OROIX. 


casions; and, in truth, the people were so 
delighted at exhibiting themselves in party- 
colored garments and false faces that they 
were quite satisfied to rejoice in the carnival 
with comparative sobriety. There were but 
few attempts to maintain character, and the 
dresses were generally more distinguished 
by their bizarre combinations of colors than 
by significance; and we can never forget 
the striking effects produced by groups of 
these brilliantly tinted costumes beneath 
the glowing tropic sky, with the white West 
Indian houses for backgrounds. 

To a stranger a noticeable feature of the 
population of St. Croix is the cooly element, 
or the occasional appearance of East Indian 
laborers, imported several] years ago by those 
planters whose means enabled them thus to 
supply temporarily the deficiency of labor, 
which, since the emancipation, has been one 
cause of adversity on the island. So press- 
ing became this evil that some owners of 
large estates had little choice between the 
prospect of great loss and the introduction 
of foreign labor. Some time before, an ar- 
rangement had been agreed upon between 
the United States and the Danish govern- 
ment, that any slaves captured in these seas 
by American vessels should land their car- 
goes on this island, where the Africans were 
to be employed for wages. The war oceupy- 
ing our ships elsewhere, this scheme was not | 
carried out, but tended to render the impor- | 
tation of coolies a more familiar necessity. | 


The expense of bringing three hundred anq 
ten of these people from India amounted 4, 
$20,000, and by the contract one-third of 
them were to be women. They were to re. 
main five years, and at the end of that tim: 
such as desired it were to have free passage 
home. They were to receive twenty cents 
a day and the privilege of the estate—that 
is, suitable lodgings, medical attendance, 
medicine, and a piece of provision ground 
thirty feet square, the same as the first class 
of negroes, without regard to their physica] 
qualifications or superior or inferior capabil- 
ity for work—a clause which more than onc: 
has nearly occasioned serious trouble, as 
there is the same difference in their working 


| value as between negroes, who only receiv; 
|payment according to their class or labor, 
| |The men are mostly handsome and graceful, 


while the few women are exceedingly home- 
ly. They are shrewd and intelligent, ac- 
quire information easily, and some of them 
write beautifully in the characters and meth- 
ods of their own country, and frequently 


| | communicate with and forward remittances 


to friends at home through the British con- 
sul at Basin. They are extremely fond ot 
money, and save all they earn, trading among 
themselves and with the negroes, with whom. 
however, they will not mix socially, though 
they do not object to work with them; and, 
as they still maintain their differences ot 
caste, some portions of their own community 
will not associate with others, even on th 
same estate. They have learned to speak 
English, or, at least, the patois used by th 
negroes, with exactly the same accent, but 
retain most of their own customs. They 
insisted on burning the body of the first 
man who died among them after they wer 
brought to the island; but upon the occa- 
sion of another death they were informed 
that if they desired to perform the same rite 
they must provide their own lumber for the 
funeral pile; and as they never expend mon- 
ey when they can avoid it, they have since 
thrown the dead in the sea. Some of them 
were Nena Sahib’s soldiers, and can show 
sears got before Lucknow, but are very sen- 
sitive about having served in that war, and 
averse to speaking about it to strangers. 
They still continue to keep the fasts and 
feasts of their own religion, and at stated 
periods fulfill a curious sacrificial ceremony, 
in which they build an altar, upon the top 
and at the foot of which they slay three 
goats, solemnly sprinkling altar and people 
afterward with the blood. 

But even this limited effort to meet th 
demands for labor has been found very in- 
efficient, owing to the expense attending tl« 
immigration, and the disinclination of the 
coolies to remain after their contracted time 
is out; and, consequently, the profits of sugar- 
growing and the number of inhabitants have 
very much diminished since 1848, when. 25,000 








placks, by a concert of action, assembled in 
the two chief towns and declared themselves 
freemen; and after two or three days, during 
which considerable property was destroyed, 
but no lives taken, the claims of the insur- 
rectionists were allowed. In 1853 the Dan- 
ish government, which was suspected of hav- 
ing instigated the movement, compensated 
the planters for their loss of service at the 
ate of about $50 for each slave. The gov- 
ernment also established a system of labor 
laws, by which the rights, duties, and privi- 
leges of the negroes were accurately pre- 
scribed, and particularly defined the rela- 
tions to be sustained toward each other by 
employers and employés. 

Another feature in the jurisprudence of 
these islands is that of the reconciling court, 
where, before instituting proceedings at law, 
the opposing partics must appear and state 
their case; the judges of this court at- 
tempt reconciliation, and if not successful 
it the first application, appoint another 
meeting for the purpose, which failing, the 
yarties are delivered over to the law. But 
ittle expense attends these proceedings, and 
nine-tenths of cases are thus settled. Ifa 
suit is commenced without this preliminary 
the plaintiff is nonsuited immediately, and 
the law court requires a certificate from the 
reconciling court that it has vainly endeay- 
ored to arrange the difficulty. 

St. Thomas publishes semi-weekly, in Dan- 
ish and English, one small newspaper, en- 
titled the Tidende, principally devoted to 
shipping and commercial interests, with a 
few advertisements, very condensed foreign 
news, and full reports of the proceedings of 
he separate colonial councils in each island. 
St. John also forms one of this group in 
Danish possession, but is much more rarely 
the resort of visitors. English is the pre- 
vailing language in all these islands, though 
the white society is principally composed of 
Danes and their descendants. 

After six months’ sojourn in the Danish 
West Indies we summed up the advantages 
and disadvantages, attractions and annoy- 
ances, of a winter’s residence there for stran- 
gers and invalids; to which we add, after 
some time has past, that the inconveniences 
and petty deprivations gradually fade from 
the memory, and leave there only things of 
beauty to be a joy forever. You feel while 
there that you have left behind you an ad- 
vanced stage of civilization; you sigh in 
vain for books besides those you take with 


you, for evidences of the fine arts, for com- | 


panions of culture; you miss gas and ice 
and many little accustomed comforts of the 


North; you may suffer some from heat, and 
you may trembie with anticipation of earth- | 


quakes, hurricanes, and tidal waves, though 
those interesting festivities of nature, having 
lately enjoyed a good spell of indulgence, are 
not likely, in the usual course of events there, 
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to be troublesome very soon again, and al- 


ways leave the island more green after them, 
and the crops more productive. And you 
never know when you may be risking you 
social position and giving mortal offense by 
ignorantly or innocently running foul of the 
established feeling of caste between the white 
population and those who have any black 
blood in tleir veins, even when not indica- 
ted by appearance ; so if you happen actual- 
ly to think that all men are born free and 
equal, or if you are unable to distinguish the 
slightest kink in the hair or shade of the com- 
plexion, you peril your eminence in the aris- 
tocracy of color, where neither education, 
manners, wealth, nor character can overleap 
the prejudice. 

But you live in a climate averaging 80°, 
where every breath is healing; beside atinted 
and eye-delighting ocean, whose salt breezes 
are constant and strengthening ; amidst love- 
ly scenery full of vivid and varied hues; and 
beneath far, solemn, and deep blue skies, 
whose passing clouds flash down momentary 
sparkling showers, whose brief sunsets ar 
glorious beyond the painting of words, and 
whose prismatic stars glitter like steel when 
not quenched by the most mellow and bright- 
est of moonlights. You feel, while in the 
islands, as if you were buried from the 
world, and fret at the monotony of the 
days; but year by year, after you have 
come away, you will look back to those ver- 
dant hills, to those palm-bordered roads, to 
that purple and rosy sea, to those brilliant 
noons and beautiful nights, to the charming 
climate, with a yearning that is like a home- 
sickness, and you will come to understand 
with the sympathy of experience the answe1 
made us by an accomplished creole, whose 
acquirements fitted him for higher positions 
than he could fill in the islands, when we 
asked why he did not seek more accessible 
and worthy fortunes elsewhere: “ Ah,” he 
said, looking up to the heavens all aglow 
with morning light, “I can not 
from the tropic sun!” 


live away 


THE SINGER AND THE 
THE rapture of a song 
Rose over crowded ways, 
And thrilled the passive days, 
And stirred the idle throng. 


SONG. 


I sought the singer long, 
And found—a grass-grown grave, 
With naught to mark it, save 

The memory of a song. 


The happy flowerets, wed 
To June, were blooming nigh; 
Infinite heights of sky 

Were glad above the dead. 


Low in my heart I said, 
‘*What need of lettered stone? 
The singer died unknown, 

And the song lives instead.” 
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A VISIT TO A GREENLAND GLACIER.* 
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FRONT OF THE GLACTER, 
daces of Nature.—The Glacier of Sermitsialik.—The The imposing character of the glaciers ot 
Snow Line.—Glacial Movement.—A View of the Ice-| the Alps is well known. Those of Green- 
Sea.—Crossing the Glacier. —Crevasses, and the Peril SRE ae RS I rae 
of passing them.—A narrow Escape.—The Voices of and. are ¢ ve nh more grand. N ODAEFV Ing 
the Ice.—In an Ice Cavern.—A subglacial River.— | them we witness phenomena not to be wit- 
Icebergs and their Formation.—An Iceberg is born. | nessed, at least not in an equal degree, in any 
-A grand Spectacle and a dangerous Situation.—A | other part of the known world. These phe- 
Picnic on a Glacier Bens ; ‘ ‘ 
nomena exhibit results impressive beyond 
any thing upon the earth, not excepting even 
the earthquake and voleano. 

After quitting the fiord of Igalliko, o1 
| “deserted homes,” as the name signifies (the 
| . . . 
| deserted homes being those of the extinct 
Within sight of the very spot where those | Northmen), we proceeded in our steamer to 
determined and hardy Northmen were erect- | the fiord of Sermitsialik, which means “the 
ing their hamlets, Nature herself was build- | fiord of ice.” 
ing edifices which, by absorbing the life-giv- | 


N a former article we briefly reviewed the 

causes which led to the downfall of the 
Northmen in Greenland. Principal among 
these was one which we will now more fully 
illustrate—the steady growth of ice. 


o This “ fiord of ice” is of almost equal length 
ing heat of the atmosphere, paved the way | with “the fiord of deserted homes,” and the 
for the poverty and ultimate death of the | two run nearly parallel. They are separated 
people. These we may well call Nature’s|} byamountainridge. This same ridge sweeps 
palaces, in imitation of the great poet who | south, and encircles “the fiord of deserted 
wrote thus of another region : homes” like a horseshoe. It has in that 
quarter no break, and is, therefore, a barrier. 
To the north there is a break, through which 
comes the glacier of Sermitsialik, down into 
the fiord of Sermitsialik; hence the nam 
“ fiord of ice.” 


“Above me are the Alps, | 
The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 
And throned Eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls | 
The avalanche—the thunder-bolt of snow! | 
All that expands the spirit, yet appalle, | The Danes call such a glacier an ice-stream, 
Gather around these summits, as to show | which very accurately describes its character 
iiow Earth may pierce to Heaven, yet leave vain man | W11C4 very accurately Gescribes 1ts character, 
below.” | for it is a stream of ice from a great reservoll 
* The Land of Desolation: Being a Personal Narra- which pry — the interior of Greenland. This 
tive of Observation and Adventure in Greenland. By | Teservoir the French call a mer de glace ; the 
Dr. Isaao IL. Haves. New York: Harperand Brothers. | Danes, the eis-blinken. It is composed of 
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snow hardened to ice, and is in many places 
hundreds, nay, thousands of feet in depth. 
rhe glacier, or ice-stream, of Sermitsialik is 
but one of many hundreds which project into 
the sea from the Greenland mer de glace, or 
cis-blinken. 

It is hardly necessary to say that while 
the ice has been accumulating in Greenland 
the climate has steadily grown colder, as the 
Northmen found to their cost. Still there 
are habitable spots here and there along the 
coast, though none in the interior, so far, at 
least, as known, for there the covering of ice 
appears to be universal. Therefore, since 
the country is owned by the King of Den- 
mark, that monarch may safely be said to be 
the ice king of the world. Few persons un- 
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derstand fully the escape we made when we 
failed to purchase from Denmark the earth- 
quake island of St. Thomas; for had that 
purchase been ratified by the obstinate Sen- 
ate, it was in contemplation to buy up the 
Greenland glaciers from the same country, 
and the Iceland yokuls to boot ; and there can 
be little doubt that the Danish king would 
gladly have sold the whole lot of them, in- 
asmuch as a king who does not appreciate an 
earthquake can hardly be expected to bestow 
his confidence on glaciers. 

Glaciers are formed on most of the lofty 
mountains of the world, ell known ; 
but the altitude at which they are formed 
varies, of with the degree of latitude. 
The summits of Chimborazo and Popocate- 
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petl, under the 
equator, are cloth- 
ed with snow and 
ice perpetually; 
but we do not find 
this until we have 
ascended almost 
15,000 feet above 
the sea level. Be- 
low the “snow 
line,” as it is 
called, vegetation, 
commencing with 
an arctic type, 
passes steadily to 
that of the tropies. 
But far down into 
this region of vege- 
tation comes the 
glacier, or ice- 
stream, from the : 
great mer de glace, or ice-sea, the end of it | fromthe endofthem. These pieces are called 
steadily melting off in a lower, and there- | icebergs. 
fore warmer region. | The flow of a glacier may be likened to 
Following the “snow line” across various | the great flood which sweeps down the val- 
mountain chains northward, we find an | ley from abrokendam. It comes more slow- 
almost uniform depression. In the Alps it | ly than the water, but it comes no less sure- 
is, of course, much lower than on Chimbo- ly, and its movements are in obedience to 
the same laws. 
With these genera] 
wer ean observations the read- 
Lae fe er will be the bette: 
prepared to under- 
stand a description of 
the glacier of Sermit- 
ae sialik. When it first 
Sea level P 
burst upon our view, 
as we steamed up the 
fiord, it was certainly 
one of the most mag- 
razo. In South Greenland, where I have ob- | nificent sights that ever met human eye. 
served it in latitude 61°, it has come down | When still miles away we saw before us a 
from 15,000 feet at the equator to 2400. I | white wall stretching from shore to shore. 
have observed it also at latitude 69°, where | Beyond this a vast inclined plane climbed up 
it is 1700 feet; at latitude 78°, where it is | until it was lost in a distant line of blue. 
500; and between 
80° and 82°, where 
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tion whatever. 

The glaciers of 
Greenland differ only 
from those of other 
mountainous countries in reaching the sea| The fiord is two miles wide. The valley 
before melting. They push their way far out | beyond, in which lies. the glacier, is of corre- 
into the water; and instead of discharging, | sponding width, and the glacier fills it per- 
as other glaciers do, by melting, pieces break | fectly. How thick it is can not, of course, be 


told, but it must be 


every where hun- 
RIVER SURFACE 


VERTICAL SEOTION OF GLACIER. 






dreds of feet; it is 
probably from one 
to two thousand 
near the centre. 
The banks of the 


GLACIER SURFACE 
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CROSSING 


fiord, continued, were the banks of the glacier 
for about ten miles, when they vanished to a 
wedge-like point, and melted then into the 
great mer de glace, which, expanding to right 
and left, carried the eye away upon its bound- 
less surface as upon an illimitable ocean. 

At length, as we approached nearer, the 
inclined plane was lost to view, and we were 
close to a great, glittering wall of the purest 
erystal, from one to two hundred feet high, 
and ablaze with all the hues of heaven. 

A cold chill crept over me as I stood on 
deck while we steamed along in front of this 
vast reservoir of frost. The sound of falling 
waters filled the «ir; and ever and anon deep 
reports, which seemed to be caused by con- 


THE ORKEVASSE ON AN ICE BRIDGE. 


vulsions of the earth, were emitted from the 
great body of ice. The falling waters were 
the melted snow and ice of the surface of the 
glacier, which, gathering into streams of con- 
siderable size, at length leaped over the icy 
wall, sending a cloud of spray floating oft 
upon the air, to dissolve the sun’s rays, and 
send back to the eye a fluttering fragment 
of arainbow. The sounds were occasioned 
by the movement of the glacier in its bed, in 
consequence of which clefts or crevasses are 
from time to time opening. 

I probably enjoyed an opportunity such as 
never before fell to the lot of an observer, foi 
no Greenland glacier is so accessible as that 
of Sermitsialik, and this had not been visited 
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THE KRYOLITE MINE AT IVIKTUT, ARSUT FIORD.—[SEE PAGE 214.) 


before by any one with either scientific or art- 
istic intent. The Greenland fiords are for the 
most part interrupted either with islands or 
shoals, which, by preventing the free dis- 
charge of the icebergs to the ocean, render 
the navigation of the waters impossible even 
to a boat. Such is the character of the 
fiord of Jacobshaven, in Disco Bay, North 
Greenland, which I have made the most 


crowded with a perfect wilderness of ice- 


tic collection of forms that can possibly lx 


| conceived of—caverns that are apparently 


limitless, peaks like church spires in form 
Gothic arches without number, clefts that 


| penetrate in zigzags through the body of the 


ice until they are lost in depths of blue: 


| and in this blue we see the most perfect of 


all transparent hues, changing, too, with ev- 


| ery moment, and subtile as the colors of th 
strenuous efforts to ascend, and which is | 


bergs for the space of nearly thirty miles, | 
being in places so tightly packed together as | 


to be scarcely distinguishable even from the 
slacier itself when viewed from the neigh- 
boring hill-tops. But the fiord of Sermitsi- 
alik presents no such embarrassing feature. 


opal. Talk of painting it! The “light of : 
dark eye in woman” would searcely be a mor 
difficult task for the artist’s hand. The green 
of the caves is not less subtile nor less beau- 
tiful, and is seen wherever the ice over- 
hangs the water. In the direct sunlight, 


after the surface has been for some time ex- 


The water steadily deepens from the glacier | 


front (where in one spot it is 270 fathoms) 
toward the open sea, and the current being 
rapid, owing to causes which I shall present- 
ly have occasion to explain, the icebergs 


j 
} 


posed, the appearance is that of white satin. 

A recent fracture, however, always discloses 

blue to the heavens and green to the sea. 
When we had crossed the fiord the water 


| was discovered to be muddy, a circumstance 


float away as fast as formed. While coming | 


up the fiord we passed several of large and 
many of small size; but none of them were 
aground, and all were moving off as if in 
haste to mingle their crystals with the roll- 
ing waves, and once more enjoy the freedom 
of the boundless sea. 

I have spoken of the front of the glacier 
near which we passed as a wall and as a 
coast-line. As a coast-line it 1s winding; as 
a wall it is vertical, but far from smooth; 
on the contrary, it presents the most fantas- 


which I was at a loss to understand until it 
was seen that a strong current was pouring 
out from underneath the ice. The fiord is 
much deeper on that side than on the side 
by which we approached, and, of course, the 
valley in which the glacier rests has a cor- 
responding formation. Into that deepest 





| part of the valley the surface drainings of 


the mer de glace ultimately find their way 
through the crevasses, the various streams 
uniting form a subglacial river, which, rush- 
ing beneath the ice, reaches finally the front 
of the glacier, where it bubbles up to the 
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surface like the waters of a huge seething 
ealdron—a Stygian pool of fearful aspect. 

The front of the glacier presents almost a 
right angle at its centre, thus showing the 
centre to move much more rapidly than the 
sides. 

Arriving at our destination on the south 
side of the fiord, and discovering a shelf 
there with good holding ground at nineteen 
fathoms, we let go an anchor at about one 
hundred fathoms from the glacier, which 
seemed at that short distance to be hang- 
almost over us. To one at all familiar 
with the tricks of glaciers it was clear from 
the first that the situation was one of dan- 
ger. But the captain (our steamer was only 
chartered, captain and all hands included, 


in 


og 
it 


for a three months’ cruise), who was solely | 


responsible for the vessel, seemed to like his 
anchorage, and, trusting to good luck and 
not management, declared that if we were 
going to stay at the glacier at all, there’s 
where we must continue, for no other anchor- 
age could be had, so far as he could discover. 
So there was no alternative but to take the 


risks, whatever they might be, and hold on | 
| shift our ground to that place. 


there until the morning at least. 


We went ashore after supper, and, climb- | 


ing over the rugged rocks, we reached a hill- 
top, twelve hundred feet above the sea, and 
saw the sun go behind the mountains (one 
can hardly say “set” where the night is 
never dark in July), and against the bright- 
ness of the sky in the lingering twilight we 
saw the great ice-sea of Greenland illumi- 
nated 
clouds, as if it were a mirror to catch their 
splendor in. Oh, what a sight it was, that 


with 


desert-level waste of ice, its cold, hard sur- | 


face glittering with a borrowed glory, and 
taking to itself the robes of heaven, as if to 
cheat one’s memory of the right to hold it 


as the very type and substance of what | 


might ever bear the name of desolate! 

The night did not prove promising for the 
safety of the steamship Panther, upon whose 
life (if one may think of a steamship having 
life, as certainly it seems to have) our lives 
were all dependent; for at irregular inter- 


vals alarming sounds proceeded from the | 
| scene met us when we had reached the sum- 


great ice-stream before us, and a sharp, quick 
crash, followed by a heavy thud, would now 
and then give warning that a mass had split 
from it and fallen to the sea. 
morning came the sea was covered with 
small fragments, which had been, as it were, 
thrown off in very spitefulness; and many 


of them, carried by the current of waters | 


poured out from underneath the glacier, 
came grinding along the Panther’s 
swiftly rushing 
ocean, 

By this time the captain had become well 
convinced that some other place might be 
safer for his vessel; and accordingly we went 
together early in the morning across the fiord 

Vor. XLIV.—No. 260.—14 


sides, 


the gorgeous tintings of the | 


When the | 
|agine Lake Erie equally solid, and the fall 
| itself a wall of ice, and no bad idea will be 


down the fiord toward the | 
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to make discoveries. Owing to the loose ice 
which in the night had been broken from the 
glacier, the passage across the fiord in our 
little boat was not made without difficulty. 
In many places the boat could not be pro- 
pelled with oars, and we were obliged to 
push along by main force, using the boat- 
The scene had 
greatly changed from the day before, since, 
besides the ice strewn upon the sea by the 
breaking off of fragments during the night, 
the sky was leaden, and there was a per- 
The ice 
was a dull, cold gray, the atmosphere was 
chilly, and, although our labors were by no 
means light, overcoats were not uncomfort- 


hooks and oars as poles. 


fect absence of color every where. 


ably warm. 

The sun had slowly risen above the hills 
when we finally reached the north shore, 
where we were fortunate enough to find good 
anchoring ground, with plenty of room to 
swing, in a bay where there was no current 
to speak of, and very little ice. There being 


| only five fathoms water, there was no chance 


of any large pieces of ice coming down upon 
us there ; and accordingly it was decided to 


But since we had come so far, we con- 
cluded that we would go a little farther; so 
we landed, to find ourselves upon a green 
slope, with the side of the glacier to our right, 
a tall cliff to our left (about half a mile away), 
and a gorge in front. Crossing the green 
slope, we reached the gorge, and clambered 
through it over huge blocks of ice and great 
piles of stone for about a mile. Discover- 
ing a place there where we could reach the 
glacier, we came suddenly to the resolution 
to cross it, and return to the vessel from the 


opposite shore. We accordingly sent our 


| boat’s crew back with directions to return 


to the ship and await our arrival. They 
looked incredulous, but, like true sailors, 
they obeyed orders, and the captain and I set 


| out upon a hazardous adventure. 


The side of the glacier where we made the 
ascent sloped at an angle of thirty degrees. 


| There was much foreign matter — stones, 


rocks, and sand—on the ice, which deprived 
it entirely of a slippery character. A dreary 


mit. Imagine the rapids and river above 
Niagara congealed to the very bottom, and 
we in the centre of the frozen stream ; im- 


obtained, on a small scale, of our surround- 
ings. Lake Erie represents in miniature the 
great mer de glace, the rapids and the river 
the glacier pouring from it, and the frozen 
fall itself the glacier front. The horseshoe, 
| however, would be reversed. Below the fall 
| the unfrozen fiord is represented by the riv- 
er winding to Ontario. 

The river-like character of the ice-stream 


was very marked. On every side there were 
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the same indications of movement as in run- | 
ning water, only with this difference, that 
while the river from bank to bank is straight 
upon the surface, that of the glacier is curved 
on either side, forming two gorges. 

The glacier at the point where we pro- 
posed to cross over was of somewhat greater 
width than its front, where it projects into 
the fiord—about two miles and a half, as 
subsequent observations proved. To cross 
it was found, upon trial, to be no easy mat- 
ter, for it was broken by clefts, into which 
there was constant danger of falling, as we 
were compelled to spring over them. These 
clefts, or crevasses, were generally parallel, 
running inward and upward from the shore 
at an angle of about 40°. In places they were 
very near together, only a few yards separa- 
ting them; in other places they were twen- : 
ty or thirty yards apart. Sometimes they ran 
into and crossed each other, although pre-| 
serving a general sameness of direction—a | 
circumstance which gave to our journey its 
dangerous character; for as we followed the 
ridges between the crevasses we were often | 
brought up where two united, and were 
compelled to spring an unfathomable abyss, 
or to retrace our steps and seek a better 
track. Sometimes we did the one, some- 
times the other. Luckily we were both 
sure of foot. 

We reached the middle of the stream, 
however, without any very serious difficulty. 
Here there was a dead level for about two 
miles, and the ice was very little disturbed. 
There were, in fact, no crevasses at all, but, 
on the contrary, a number of rivulets gur-| 
gling along over their crystal beds, sparkling 
in the bright morning sunshine, and mean- 
dering between their banks in search of 
the nearest cleft where to plunge down 
and tind their way to the rocky bed of the 
glacier. Looking up the glacier over this 
level stretch, it presented a most distorted 
aspect where the ice had poured over ¢ 
precipice, forming, as it had steadily come 
down, a series of ragged escalades, which 
might be likened to the steps of some giant 
temple. Indeed, it was a stairway befitting 
the grand palaces of nature which lie away 
upon the mountain-tops beyond. 

This was not my first experience in an ice 
wilderness, but I never witness such a scene 
without emotion. There is something in it 
which impresses the mind with awe; some- 
thing almost terrible in the boundless deso- 
lation. God seems nearer in these deserts. 

Alarming sounds occasionally issued from 
the great thickness of ice beneath us, as if 
the monster glacier rested uneasily in its bed. 
These sounds were often very loud. They 
were occasioned by strain upon the ice as 
the glacier slowly moved along, as has been 
already mentioned, opening wider in one 
place a crevasse already formed, closing 
another, or, perhaps, creating a new one. 
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I should not, indeed, have been surprised, 
althougk I should doubtless have bee 
much alarmed, had a yawning chasm opened 
beside me or beneath my very feet. 
Crossing the middle portion of the glacie, 
with care, we approached the shore, and be- 
gan to descend as we had before ascended. 
And now the troubles and dangers which 
we had before experienced with the cre- 
vasses were greatly multiplied. It became 
often a serious question whether we should 
be able to proceed at all; whether we should 
not be forced to retreat. The ice had beey 
much more disturbed than on the opposite 
side, and the crevasses were often of such 
great width that we could not spring ove: 
them; and after wandering to and fro, jump- 
ing here and there as best we could, sliding 
about and risking our necks continually, we 
were several times forced to take the back- 


ward track, and do over again what we had 
| before done with so much labor. 


At length our case became desperate. Aft- 
er much effort we found ourselves out upon 
a very acute angle, with a deep crevasse on 
either side, the two having crossed each oth- 
er; but from one side a large fragment had 
split off, and, as one sometimes sees in mount- 
ain gorges where a falling rock has wedged it- 
self in between the walls, so this fragment had 
become jammed, forming a natural bridge, 
the top of which was sharp, like the roof of 
a house, and as slippery as the house root 
would be if covered with sleet. Yet to take 
this bridge or turn back were the only alter- 
natives. A very decided disinclination to 
repeat our numerous former hazardous leaps, 
coupied with a feeling of pride, won the day 
for the bridge ; so we tossed hats for the tirst 
venture, and the lot fellto me. Getting upon 
all fours, I slid down a steep slope as best 
I could, and came to the sharp crest of the 
bridge, which I straddled, and then propelled 
myself along by a series of jumps. When at 
the middle I looked down on either side into 
a yawning depth of blue. I heard the roar 
of waters rushing beneath me, but I could 
see nothing except the “ darkness most pro- 
found” in which the chasm terminated. It 
fairly made my head giddy, and I am free to 
confess that I would gladly enough have been 
back whence [had started. But to retreat I 
could not, even if so disposed, as it was not 
possible to turn round, and I could not go 
backward. There was nothing, therefore, to 
do but push ahead, and this I did, cheered on 
by the captain, who insisted that Ishould he 
sure not to break the bridge down, as he want- 
ed the use of it. Thus encouraged, I continued 
to bound along; and, without any worse re- 
sults than a rather more than usually ani- 
mated state of the heart, [found myself on the 
opposite bank. The captain followed in the 
same manner, but neither of us desired to re- 
peat the experiment. The next crack we 
sprang required a leap of eight feet. The sides 
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sloping and slippery, and, in consequence 
of slightly missing my footing in the leap, I 
did not land fairly on my legs. As I felt my- 
self going back and sliding into the cleft, I 
experienced that horrid, sickening sensation 
which comes Over one only at the near pros- 
nect of death, when one is without the chance 
‘or a struggle. The captain’s hand, put out 
season, probably saved me from going down 
~ Soon afterward we reached dry 


land, thankful that our adventure was well 


vudlong. 


over. 

We were now about two miles from the 
vessel, which was traversed through a gorge 
corresponding to that by which we had as- 
cended on the opposite side, only that it was 
much rougher, The pressure of the ice against 
the land, as the ice had moved and expanded, 
woaderful exhibitions of 
ower in forcing up rocks and earth to the 
wight of forty and fifty feet. Some of the 
rocks, weighing hundreds of tons, were treat- 
ed as if they were the merest pebble s tossed 
up and scattered by the mould-board of a 
plow. 

Down near the fiord the disturbance of 
the ice had been very great, in consequence 
of the rapid descent of the land. Immense 
cracks had opened here from the bottom. 
One of these seemed like the 
some vast Cavern. 


resented some 


t 


entrance to 
Inspired by curiosity (1 
know no other possible motive to tempt one 
the of such folly), I en- 
tered this, to find myself scrambling along 
over rocks and through deep mud (water fall- 
ing all the while upon me in torrents from 
the icy roof above my head) for a distance 
of about thirty yards, when I stood upon the 
order of a dirty river that rushed, roaring 
id hissing, past me. 
tioned that such a pours out 
inderneath the front of the glacie1 


commission 


into 


I have already me 


i- 

stream irom 

into the 
rd, and this was it. 

Of all the sounds and signs of tumult made 
by water that Ihave ever witnessed this ex- 
The roar of the fast-tlowing stream 
dashing over the steep declivity between the 
rocks beneath and 


m 


“ 
ceiued, 


the ice above, breaking 


its course around great boulders, upon 


which the glacier was supported, was per- 
deafening. I had 
ledge of rock about ten feet high, upon which 
the ice 


fectly entered beside a 
rested firmly. 
this, I witnessed 


Supporting myself 
the spec 
tacle with safety, though not with comfort: 


for to be drenched with ice-w 


igainst unusual 


ater Is, to say 
the least, not pleasant. 

As I stood there I realized more ful 
ever before the process by whi 


L\ than 
h have been 
formed those markings upon the rocks, that 
made so tamiliat 
With, in various places which were once cov- 
ered with ice during the glacial epoch. The 
immense pressure upon the rocks and boul- 


Professor Agassiz has 


us 


ders ground some of them to powder, round- 
ed others, and made deep and lasting scars, 
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which some future explorer may one day 
witness if the 








cer 





of Sermitsialik should 
disappeat as the glaciers have from the White 
Mountains. 

Below me the ice was worn away in such 
a manner that I could go down stream about 
fifty feet, near to a point where light was 
admitted through a cleft; and a stream of 
water 
of the 


muddy 


also, which, falling from the surface 
glacier, mingled its purity with the 
gatherings of the bottom. 

One does 
drenched 


} 
CHOI 


not 
with 


remain in an ice 
very from 
so, When curiosity had found reason- 
able satisfaction, I retraced my steps, feeling 
now that the whole glacier was very likely 
to tumble about and joining the 
captain, who was waiting for me on the 


cavern 


ice- water long 


my ears; 


shore, we were soon with our shipmates 
aboard, and excited their envy with the re- 
cital of our hastily conceived morning ad- 
venture. 

Except the observations above noted, J 
was not able, owing to the shortness of our 
stay in the neighborhood, to make any ex- 
amination of the rate of progress of the gla- 
cier. Peter Motzfeldt, our pilot, gave me, 
however, some valuable intormation, which, 
although not scientifically accurate, is yet 
approximately true. Motzfeldt is a Dane, and 
when he first came to the country, fifty years 
aZo, he 


elaciel 


which the 
fills, and plucked 
huckleberries upon the identical spot where 
I had gone into the ice cavern. The front 
of the glacier then presente d the aspect ot 


walked across the valley 


now completely 


a great ice wall crossing the valley some dis- 
tance up from the sea, and he pointed out 
the position which it then occupied, so far 


as his memory served him. Assuming his 
memory to be 


re asonably correct, the move- 
of the gl 


rlacier from that to this 


ment g 
has been about seven inches daily, the distance 


time 
being about two miles. 

The vertical section (see page 206) run in 
the axis of the glacier from its extreme point 
at the sea to where it joins the mer de glace, a 
distance of two miles, is, of course, partly con- 
jectural, as I could not, except by inference, 
know the topography of the ground upon 
which the ice but the surface I could 
at de 
By referring to the map 

glacier on page 206, the general feat- 
of the glacier will be sufficiently 
parent. 


rests ; 
measure, and the bottom must in a gre 
cree conform to it. 
ures ap- 

During the absence of the captain and my- 
self, the artists had not been idle. They had 
landed near the glacier, and with brush and 
had thei The day 
was warm, the mercury rising to 68° in the 
shade, and the sun, coming. around to the 
south, blazed upon the cold wall of ice. This 
must have produced some difference of tem- 
the touched by the 
interior, which 


camera begun work. 


perature between ice 


warm rays and that of the 
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was in all probability several degrees below 
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the freezing-point, for toward noon there | 


was an incessant crackling along almost the 
entire front. Small pieces were continually 
splitting off with explosive violence, and, 
falling to the sea, produced a fine effect as 
the spray spouted uv from the spot where 
they struck. Scarcely a minute passed with- 
out a disturbance of this kind. 
a fusillade of artillery. 
mass of considerable size would break loose, 
producing the impression upon the minds of 
the most courageous that our situation was 
one of great danger. 


deck watching the spectacle, and noting the 
changes that took place with intense eager- 
ness. It was uniformly observed, among oth- 
er curious phenomena, that when the ice 
broke off the fractured surface was a deep 
blue, and that if any ice, as sometimes 


New and then a} 


It was like | 


| less than two hundred feet high. 





i 


originally ragged, had, by the action of tho 
weather, been converted to something like 
regular shape, until it bore the appearance 
of a vast edifice constructed by the hands 
of man. At the base of these spires there 
were numerous arches, more or less perfect, 
which still further strengthened the illusion 
that it might be of human and not of natu- 
ral formation. 

At the very extreme point there was one 
spire that stood out alone, towering above 
the others. It could not have been much 


The loud 


| report to which I have referred came from 
By one o’clock every body had come aboard | 
for dinner; and for a while we all stood on | 


| depths below. 


this spire, which was going to pieces. It 
did not topple over, but went down as if the 
foundations of the earth were giving way, 
and the spire was disappearing into the 
The effect was magnificent 
beyond description. It did not sink instan- 


| taneously, but lasted for at least a quarter of 


happened, came up from beneath the water, | 
it bore the same hue, but after a short ex- | 


posure to the sun the surface changed, be- 
coming an almost pure white with a satin 
lustre. 

Our situation for observation could not 
have been better chosen, and it is not likely 
that such an opportunity was ever enjoyed 
before—since it is not likely that a vessel 





| 


ever rode to her anchor within a cable’s | 


length of a glacier. 


After dinner the work was to have been re- | 


sumed. The photographers hastened ashore, 
hoping to catch an instantaneous view of 


| 


some of the falling fragments. Preparations 


were making for weighing anchor, steam 
was already up, and we were about to move 
over to the north side of the fiord, when 


aminute. The crumbling spire was quickly 
enveloped in a great cloud of spray, in the 
midst of which the summit vanished, and was 
seen no more. 

Meanwhile other portions of the glacier 
were undergoing a similar transformation, 
influenced, no doubt, by the shock which had 
been communicated by this first disruption. 
Other spires, less perfect in their form, went 
down in the same manner, and great scales, 
from all parts of the front where there were 
no spires, split off, and fell with a prolonged 
crash and hiss. 

Out from the midst of this din, and at 
length drowning it completely, came a peal 
compared to which the loudest thunders of 


| the heavens would be but a feeble sound. 
| The whole glacier was enveloped in a cloud, 


louder and more startling reports than any | 


we had before heard pealed forth one aft- 
er another in quick succession. A num- 
ber of large pieces had broken off, the fall- 
ing of which disturbed the sea to such an 


and waves broke with considerable force 
upon the shore. Then, without any warn- 
ing, there 
combined. It was evident that some ex- 
traordinary event was about to happen, and 
a feeling of alarm spread through the ship. 
The boat had landed the photograph party 


on the rocks within thirty yards of the gla- | 


cier, and had shoved off. 
ed to the coxswain to “hurry up,” and had 
given the order to “up anchor ;” but it was 
too late. 

The glacier was in a violent state of com- 
motion ; it seemed to be literally going to 


same a report louder than all} 


which streamed up and along the icy wall, 
as one sees the mists rising from the abyss 


| below Niagara, and, receiving the rays of the 


sun, held a rainbow hovering over this vor- 
tex. Out of this cloud rose a great white 


| mass—at first slowly, then with a bound— 
extent that the vessel rolled perceptibly, | 


_ vided with that of safety. 


The captain shout- | 


and from out the foam and mist a wave of 
vast proportions rolled away in a widening 
semicircle. 

Until this moment I had watched every 
action of the glacier with close attention, 
but now the impulse of curiosity was di- 
The wave came 
down upon us with the speed of the wind, 
and the instinct of self-preservation drove 
me to seize the first firm object I could lay 


|}my hands upon, and grasp it with all my 


pieces. Its extreme point, at the centre, was | 


undergoing disintegration. The form of 
the glacier was there particularly pictur- 


esque, and we had never ceased to admire 


it, sketch it, and photograph it. It exhibit- 
ed a perfect forest of Gothic spires, which, 


strength. The wave occasioned by an 
earthquake only can compare with it in 
magnitude and force. It rolled beneath our 
ship, lifted her upon its crest, tore her from 
her anchorage, and hurled her, as if she had 
been the veriest toy, toward the rocks. I 
had not a doubt, so far as there was time to 
think at all, that she would be stove to pieces 
er landed high and dry. 

But there was little time for reflection. 
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While the vessel was almost on her beam 
ends, and we were all clinging to something 
or other for safety, a deluge of water fell 
thundering upon the deck, and the ship was 
half buried. 

We escaped, seemingly by a miracle. The | 
inchor had brought us up within two fath- | 
oms of the abrupt shore, against which the 
huge wave broke, and rolled back upon us 
with a blow that caused some injury, but did | 
not seriously hurt any body. 

Through the mercy of Providence we had | 
heen saved; but where were our comrades 
who had just landed on the shore, and those 
in the boat? This was our first thought. 
The boat proved to be allright. She had got 
head on to the wave, and far enough from 
the rocks to ride easily ; but the people on | 
shore could not escape the whole fury of the 
waters. Seeing the wave, they had clam- 
pered up the hill-side as far as they could | 
but finding they would be caught, they flung 
themselves flat upon the ground, and, cling- 
ing to each other and to the rocks, they pre- | 
vented themselves from being carried off or | 
seriously hurt. One had been, however, lift- | 
ed and hurled with much violence against a 
rock; but, with the exception of a few| 
bruises, he was not injured, and with great 
fervor he thanked Heaven that it was no 
worse. He had, indeed, abundant cause. 
Had the party not been favored by the 
rocks—which were of such formation that 
they could readily spring from ledge to 
ledge—they must inevitably have all per- | 
ished. The wave, before it reached them, | 
had expended much of its force. Had they 
been upon the beach and received the full | 
force of the blow, they must have been | 
struck to death. Their implements—bot- | 
tles, baths, plates, every thing which they! 
had purposed using in their art, except | 
their camera, which had been, fortunately, 
perched upon a hill and left there in the 


morning—were either carried bodily away | 


or made a wreck of. 

Waves of considerable though not danger- 
ous magnitude followed, and it was quite 
half an hour before the waters were at rest. 
And there before us, floating in the sea, 
above which its crest rose a hundred and 


forty feet, was a glittering mass of blue—a| 


lapis lazuli, a quarter of a mile in diameter, 
set in chased silver — for the sea was but a 
mass of foam. And this was the monster 
that had made the mischief. An iceberg 
had been born. 


Thus had we not only seen an iceberg | 


born, but had felt its terrible power when 
set in motion from the parent glacier, to tread 
the blue waters of the deep, and through 
many years to come to cast into the sea, little 


by little, the erystal drops of hardened snow | 


which have for ages lain upon the Greenland 
hills. 
Upon measuring this iceberg afterward, I 
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found its crest to be 140 feet above the wa- 
ter; and since fresh ice, floating freely in the 
sea, has seven parts of its total depth be- 
neath the water, its total depth must have 


| been upward of 1100 feet. 


As may well be supposed, we did not wait 
for another iceberg to catch us in such a de- 
fenseless situation. Our jolly captain was 
now quite well content to own that he held 
glaciers in profound respect, and, making all 


| haste to get the anchor up, we steamed to 


the other side of the fiord, and, in the snug 
bight we had discovered in the morning, 
found safety from any such further freaks 
of our magnificent neighbor. 

On the day following we resolved to scale 
the glacier in abody. A picnic on a glacier 
was a novel experience which but few wished 
to forego, and so we set about getting our 
traps together; and employing some native 
men and women, who had followed us up 
the fiord in their skin boats, to carry our 
luggage, comprising surveying instruments, 


photographic implements, artists’ materials, 
provisions, etc., we set out at an early hour, 
in order to avoid the great swarms of mos- 


| quitoes and flies infesting the marshy re- 


gions of the green slope leading up to the 
gorge which we must traverse in order to 
reach a spot where the glacier could be 
scaled. 

Our party—a motley one indeed—sailors 
and passengers, native women in short seal- 
skin pantaloons, and native men in long 
pantaloons of the same material—formed 
a long trail across the plain, and wound 
through the gorge to a mile beyond where 
the captain and I had gone up the day 
before. Here there were fewer crevasses, 
as we had come upon the broad plane be- 
fore mentioned. The foreign material, espe- 
cially near the side, was immense. Rocks 
weighing many tons were imbedded in the 
ice, or were lying loose upon the surface, 
owing, probably, to the ice having melted 
|away. There was also much sand. Thus 
had I practical observation to account for 
the distribution of rock and sand by ice- 
bergs; for this foreign matter being carried 
to the sea with the glacier as it moves on, ul- 
timately becomes part of an iceberg, which, 
drifting away and melting, finally lets it drop. 
The great Banks of Newfoundland receive 
constant accessions in this way. It was in 
like manner that those great boulders which 
we find upon piains like our Western prai- 
| ries were deposited at a time when they were 
the bed of the ocean, and icebergs drifted 
that way from the arctics. 

Our object was to reach as near as possible 
to the middle of the glacier, and then camp; 
and having a much better track than the 
captain and I had found, the effort was suc- 
cessful. Not only this, but a considerable 
distance, in addition, was made by some 
members of the party up the axis of 
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the glacier. Only in one place were we] more than one to undergo the danger anq 


brought up with any thing like the fearful 
chasms which we had sprung over on the 
previous journey. The captain, however, 
proved himself, as before, a good leaper, and 
being both fearless and full of spirit, he or- 
dinarily led the way, carrying the end ofa 
rope for the greater security of his followers, 
as well as the better to get our traps over. 
Thus was every body and every thing car- 
ried in safety, and only once did an accident 
seriously threaten. This occurred to a man 
who had got something in him to make his 
legs unsteady, and but for the captain’s rope 
he would certainly have disappeared into the 
bowels of the glacier. He was hauled up in 
a lively state of wonder as to “ how we all 
got down there.” Our fair companions in 
the seal-skin pantaloons required very little 
assistance, and in their soft leather boots 
were more sure-footed than we. They seem- 
ed quite surprised at our generous offers of 
assistance, for they had been in the habit 
not only of helping themselves, but their 
lords as well, in every thing where help was 
possible—a practice universal among sav- 
age and half-civilized people. Gallantry is 
a fine art, the sentiment not being at all nat- 
ural to man. 

What I have already written respecting 
the glacier makes it quite unnecessary to de- 
tain the reader with any further description 
of it. We made our surveys, endeavored to 
fathom some of the crevasses, ascertained 
accurately their general direction, photo- 
graphed to right and left, sketched abun- 
dantly, and had altogether as gay and fes- 
tive a time of it as before at Krakortok. We 
had a capital dinner (prepared, happily, with- 
out the aid of our ship’s cook and steward), 
and we did not lack the dance, without which 
a picnic would be a delusion and a snare. 
The sun shone brightly on us, and even there 
in the great ice wilderness we were not cold. 
There was singing as well as dancing, and 
there was, besides, the music of a“ babbling 
brook,” which flowed near by, and not far 
off dashed down through a cloud of spray into 
a fathomless abyss. 





hard labor of the day. 

Soon after our return we weighed anchor. 
and steamed away beyond the arctic circ), 
to find the midnight sun. 

On our way we entered the great fiord of 
Arsut, and passing through the cold shadow 
of the lofty Kunak Mountain, halted at the 
famous kryolite mine, the only spot in the 
world where that mineral is found. The 
mineral is nearly pure soda, and but for its 
remote and almost inaccessible situation, 
would be of inestimable value, since the 
soda of commerce, otherwise than from this 
mine, is wholly of artificial manufacture, 
From ten thousand to twelve thousand tons 
of it are, however, mined, or rather quarried, 
annually, one half of which goes to Den- 
mark, the other half to Philadelphia, where 
the Pennsylvania Salt Company make use 
of it for all the purposes to which artificial 
soda is applied. And besides that, the ref- 
use matter, embracing silica, carbonate of 
lime, and traces of numerous minerals, the 
principal among which are tin, iron, lead, 
and copper, is employed in the manufactur: 
of a species of table-ware resembling china, 
though being fused and moulded like glass, 
the expense of manufacture is much less. 

The scenery in the neighborhood of this 
kryolite mine, especially west of the mining 
village of Iviktut, is magnificent, but, owing 
to the cloudy and falling weather, we had 
but little opportunity of enjoying it; but we 
secured on our way some good photographs 
of Kunak Mountain, one of the loftiest and 
most picturesque on the coast. 

To the American agent, Captain Reynolds, 
and to the courteous officers of the company 
stationed at Iviktut, we were indebted for 
an opportunity to make a full inspection of 
the works, where about one hundred miners 
are employed. ; 





THE MYSTERIOUS CASE OF MY 
FRIEND BROWNE. 

OW bitterly cold it was in New York 

on the evening of the 4th of February, 


The day was one long to be remembered | 1871! I was sitting in front of a snug coal 
—less, however, for its incident than for its | fire in my cozy little library in Washington 
novelty. We had some laborious tramping Square. Iam somewhat inclined to be what 


and climbing, and returned fatigued. But | 
as virtue meets its own reward, so we were | 


satistied. 

“With what?” asked one who could not 
be persuaded to accompany us. 

“We can say that we have been upon a 
Greenland glacier, and had a picnic there 
besides.” 

“You might have said that any way, and 


saved yourselves sore feet,” was the laconic | 


answer. 

But we had not chosen to be governed by 
such immoral precepts; and yet I fear the 
ability to say they had been there inspired 


is called a bookworm: I love with my whole 
heart whatever is old, quaint, and musty in 
the way of books. They are fascinating to 
me in proportion as they are ancient, and 


| possessed of that peculiar smell character- 
istic of antiquated bindings and worm-eaten 


paper. What other merits they may possess 
is a matter of indifference to me. To be 
acceptable they must be old. 

On this especial evening my happiness 


| was complete. During the day I had deter- 


mined to brave the winter wind in search 
of some new antiquity of lterature—-some- 
thing that should be exceptionally ragged, 
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enti and aromatic. Accordingly I be- 
took myself to my favorite resort in such 





hor y emergencies — the old second-hand book- 
ir store in Ann Street, and, after ransacking 
pout for a while, I hit upon what seemed 
ll of . to be a number of old, decayed letters bound 
doy np together, and protected by a time-worn 
the leather cover. 
the Here was a prize indeed! With trembling 
The eagerness I inquired the price, and felt of- 
it fended almost at being told it was ten cents! 
ion, Willingly would I have given a hundred 
the times as much, had it been asked. But I 
this reflected that swine were always prone to 
ure, trample upon pearls, and paid my ten cents 
ons ; in silence. Then, placing my purchase care- 
ied, fully in my innermost breast pocket, I hur- 
en- ried homeward through the biting wind. 
er Supper over, I ensconced myself in my big 
Use easy-chair, and prepared for a campaign into 
ial the realms of antiquity. My centre, as al- 
ref- ready hinted, was protected by a glowing 
of fire, my right flank defended by my last 
the half bottle of rare old port-wine, my left 
ad, ! wing strengthened by a time-honored pipe 
he of fragrant Latakia, and my rear brought 
na, 4 up by a judicious arrangement of cushions 
SS, and springs. Every thing being ready, I 


drew forth my precious budget, and the 


his campaign began. 
ne After a little general skirmishing and rec- 
ng ‘ onnoitring, in which long practice and ex- 
ad : perience had rendered me an adept, I began 
We ; to gain an insight into what had at first 
hs glance appeared somewhat involved. The 
nd papers (consisting of copies of letters and 
: extracts from a journal) contained a story of 
ls. three individuals—two men and a woman— 
ny ; who lived about a hundred and fifty years 
01 ago. One peculiar circumstance was notice- 
of able which considerably added to the ob- 
rs scurity of this tale—all the proper names 


had been omitted. 
for each one. 


A blank space was left 
Even the person (a friend, 


Y apparently, of the chief actor in the drama) ' 


who had copied and arranged the original 
letters and papers was as nameless as the 
k rest. But by dint of inserting initials in 
y; ; these blank spaces, and noting down here 








' im event and there a date, I gradually ar- 
n rived at a comprehension of the main points 
it of the story, which (for I shall resist the 
lé temptation to transcribe it in the original 
n words) ran somewhat as follows: 
) Early in the last century a man, M >| 
d was residing in the vicinity of what was 
r- then the flourishing town of New York. He 
n was an enterprising and successful young 
‘8 farmer, who, barring the fact that he was an 
e orphan and unmarried, wanted nothing to 


complete his felicity. It seems probable 


S that the very fact of his having so little to | 


desire put it into his head that he needed a 


b wife—some one to take charge of his house- 
- hold affairs, receive him with a kiss and 


a smile on his return from the day’s work, and 
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bear him children who should transmit his 
name to posterity. Such a one he believed 
himself to have found in the person of Miss 
H——,, a young lady belonging to one of the 
best families in the neighborhood. The par- 
ents, well-to-do people, readily gave their 
consent to the young farmer’s suit; she her- 
self seemed to favor him and reciprocate his 
afiection, and every thing seemed to prophesy 
a speedy and happy marriage. 

At this point B—— made his appearance 
on the scene. He was at this time a lawyer 
of fair standing and repute—young, good- 
looking, and, for those days, well versed in 
the arts and usages of polite society. Re- 
tained as counsel by the H family in a 
lawsuit, on its termination in their favor he 
gradually advanced from the position of le- 
gal adviser to that of a trusty and intimate 
friend; and in the heart of one at least in the 
family he seems to have stood higher still. 

One morning M came down to New 
York, went to the jeweler’s, and bought a 
handsome gold ring, which he purposed pre- 
senting to his mistress as a pledge of their 
approaching union. But that union was 
destined never to take place. On reaching 
her house he found every thing in wild con- 
fusion: the young lady had eloped the night 
previous with the traitor B , and no one 
knew whither. M returned to his farm, 
moody and sullen, and from that hour was 
an altered man. The ring which the false- 
hood of Miss H had defrauded of its 
original purpose he wore always thereafter 
around his neck and next his heart; and 
surely, if there be poison in the evil passions 
and unhallowed emotions of the human soul, 
we can almost believe them to have hard- 
ened into the gold and crystallized into the 
gems of that engagement-ring ! 

Meanwhile B—— and his wife found lit- 
tle difficulty in obtaining the forgiveness 
and favor of the H family; and at the 
decease of the old people they inherited half 
the estate, the remainder going to an only 
son, at that time absent in Europe. M y 
however, kept entirely aloof from them un- 
til the time of his death; but shortly before 
that event he sent to B a letter profess- 
ing forgiveness and a desire for reconcilia- 
tion, and inclosing the engagement-ring as 
a pledge thereof. But, for whatever reason 
made, this pledge seems to have been insin- 
cere; for of the same date is an extract from 
M——’s journal containing these words: 


























“Being nowe sicke past hope of recoverie, I doe 
herebye declare my ondyinge Hatred toward B—, 
himselfe and his posteritie forever; and I pray God 
that my Revenge be fulfilled to the Uttermoste—yea, 
at the Perill of mine own Soule! Amen.” 

These words, dreadful in any case, but 
doubly so as coming from a dying man, 
closed the collection. A note, written ap- 
parently by S——, the compiler, added that 
M—— had been buried in Trinity Church- 
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yard, and that the tombstone above him 
bore this inscription : 
“In memory of —— M—, 
Who died February 6, 1771. 
Requiescat in pace.” 

I laid down the manuscript, poured out 
a glass of wine, and sipped and pondered. 
The omission of all the names puzzled me. 
What object could the papers have been col- 
lected for, unless to record a vow of venge- 
ance, and the causes which led to and justi- 
fied it? Yet, without the names, was it not 
void of all significance? True, the omission 
had probably greatly increased the chances 
of the manuscript’s being preserved through 
so many years; but preservation at the ex- 
pense of identification seemed objectless. On 
the other hand, was it likely that M , at 
the moment of dissolution, would have pray- 
ed for vengeance on his enemy, even at peril 
of his own soul, and have caused the prayer 
to be written down, without any purpose 
whatever? Decidedly not! How he had 
intended or expected his revenge to be accom- 
plished was beyond my comprehension ; per- 





haps he deemed the ring a sort of talisman, | 


enabling his disembodied spirit to haunt the 
wearer. I finished my glass of port and set 
it down. A little wine always makes me 
imaginative! 

While debating whether to light a fresh 
pipe or my bedroom candle, a loud ring at the 
door-bell settled the question for me. ‘ Who 
the deuce can be coming here at this time 
of night!” I grunted, rubbing my eyes and 
yawning. A knock at the door heralded the 
entrance of my friend Browne. I had not 
seen him for a week or two, but he could not 
have changed more in as many years. I was 
quite startled at his appearance. 

“Good Heavens, Browne!” 
“Why, you look as if you’d seen a ghost!” 

Browne started and looked at me for a 
moment; then he dropped into my easy- 
chair (from which I had incautiously risen 
to give him welcome), leaned his elbows on 
his knees and his head on his hands, gazed 
gloomily into the fire for a few moments, 
and then said, in a low, awe-struck voice, 
very different from his usual brisk, lively 
tone: 

“And so I have, Simpson !” 

I was completely unnerved. 
evening I had known Browne as a rising 
young barrister, clever, sensible, and always 
in good spirits. The idea of such a man as 
he coming in suddenly and deliberately at 


that hour of the night and solemnly assert- 


ing that he had seen a ghost, was enough to 


unnerve any body. I was at a loss what | 
to say, and therefore said the very last thing 


I meant to: I asked him to have a glass of 
wine! 


I exclaimed. 


Until this | 
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| were going to be hanged. But I began to 
look rather serious myself then. 

“Simpson,” said’ Browne, abstracted], 
again gazing into the fire, “I sha’n’t blan : 
you for being incredulous. I should hay: 
been myself—if I hadn’t seen it with my, 
own eyes!” 

I began to feel a little nervous, I think. 

3rowne was a larger man than I, and if. as 

I believed, his mind was affected, he mich} 
become violent at any moment. I felt that 
the wisest course would be to humor him. 

“Of course,” I said, “ that alters the case.” 

Again Browne fixed his eyes on me, a 
nodded silently. How pale and strange he 
looked! Again he took the bottle, filled the 
glass, and drained it. Positively it was be- 
coming unpleasant. Wine was the worst 
thing for any one in his condition, and 
there were not more than three glassfuls 
left in the bottle. 

“Don’t you think,” I began, “that you'd 
better—” 

“JT will!” exclaimed Browne, abruptly; 
“and as briefly as possible: it happened in 
this way. You knew I was engaged to Miss 
Hammill. Well, I went down there the oth- 
er day to give her the engagement-ring. It 
| was a queer, old-fashioned thing, that I 
| found in a secret drawer of a desk that had 
belonged to some great-great-grandfather of 
mine, but handsome enough, for all that. I 
put it on her finger, and told her how it had 
been in our family a hundred years for all I 
knew, but that she was the first who’d ever 
worn it. Oh, how sweet and lovely she 
looked as she put her hands in mine, and 
promised me that as long as she lived she 
would remain true to the giver of that ring! 
And yet, even as she spoke the words, it 
seemed to me she shuddered conyulsively 
| and turned pale; and at the same moment I 

felt a sudden chill and horror at my own 
| heart. But we both shook it off, whatever 
| it was, and parted as usual, except that 
| when I kissed her I could not be sure wheth- 
| er I had really touched her lips or not.” 
| “I must say, Browne,” remarked I, for my 
| nervousness was beginning to pass off, and I 
| felt sleepy, and in no degree inclined to list- 
| en to a lover’s rhapsodies, “I don’t see any 
| thing in all this to warrant you in—” 
I did not finish my protest; I was too 
| much engaged in watching Browne fill and 
| drain another glass of my port. I resolved 
| not to interrupt him again. 

“When I called the next evening,” con- 

tinued he, “ I noticed a change in her at once 
| I know not how to describe it. It was not 
so much that she was cold to me, as that she 
seemed chilled herself. Her affections, hei 
| emotions, appeared in a manner paralyzed. 
| She seemed to elude my grasp, so to speak ; 
| 


1 
a 


n 


| 


Browne, without a word, filled my glass} I couldn’t reach her; I felt as if some name- 
to the brim, drained it, filled it again, and | less, impalpable, but insurmountable barrier 


drained that, looking all the while as if he | had grown up between us since the day be- 





fore. And several times I turned around, 
under the impression that somebody else 
was in the room. Her eyes wore a kind of 
sad, hopeless, distant expression, as if she 
felt that some one or something were taking 
het away from me. Yet still she wore the 
ring on which she had sworn to be true to 
the giver; but I saw her look at it once, and 
t may have been my fancy, but I thought 
she shivered, and grew even paler than be- 


{ 


fore. 


“Nothing but a headache on her part, and 
ndigestion on yours, depend upon it,” growl- 
ed I, forgetting my resolution. But Browne 
didn’t take any wine this time. He only 
sighed heavily and shook his head. 

“The next day—yesterday,” he went on, 
“T resolved to call early, take her out to 
walk, and trust to open air and exercise to 
set every thing right; for I could not, would 
not, believe that my impressions of the day 
before had been any thing but a merbid fancy. 
I felt quite reinspirited, and walked rapidly 
along up Fifth Avenue toward her house. 
She lives, you know, corner of the avenue 
ud Fifty-first Street. I had reached Forty- 
second Street, when I caught sight of her 
about a block ahead of me, and walking 
slowly in the same direction. She walked 
as if her life were ebbing away from her at 
every step; there was an indescribable droop 
and languor about her, so different from 
her usual springy step, and bright, cheerful 
manner. But I hardly more than noticed 
her; for, walking by her side, apparently 
talking to her, I saw, as plainly as I now 
see you,” said Browne, raising himself to an 
upright position in his chair, and looking 
fixedly at me, “‘I saw—It!” 

“<Tt? Why, what on earth do you mean, 
Browne?” cried I, feeling cold chills run 
down my back and creep into the calves of 
my legs. 

“The stout, burly figure of a man, with a 
high-crowned, broad-brimmed hat, and mass- 
es of rusty hair falling on its shoulders. It 
was clad in a cloak of dusky gray, and wore 
knee-breeches and stockings of the same col- 
or. It stalked along the pavement in clum- 
sy high-heeled shoes, in a manner that would 
have been ridiculous, had I been in any mood 
for laughing.” 

“T should have felt in a mood to kick him 
into the street!” declared I, valiantly. But 
there was something in Browne’s manner 
that made me a little doubtful whether I 
would have done so, after all. He contin- 
ued, without heeding my interruption : 

“Tt struck me as especially strange that, 
notwithstanding the great peculiarity of the 
figure’s dress, manner, and general appear- 
ance, and though it was broad daylight and 
the avenue well filled, no one seemed to no- 
tice or even see It. Even Miss Hammill, I 
fancied, did not realize its presence, though 
she was certainly in some way impressed by 
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It. She never looked at or appeared other- 
wise conscious of It than as hearing, or rath- 
er feeling, what It said. Occasionally she 
would wince or shrink, as if its words were 
blows and stabs; and at such times the fig- 
ure would appear vastly amused, throwing 
back its head, raising its hands, and contort- 
ing its burly form, as if indulging in an im- 
moderate fit of laughter. 

“ By this time I had gained considerably 
on them, but was puzzled to observe that, 
although I had all along kept my eyes stead- 
ily fixed on the strange figure, I could not 
see It as distinctly as when further off. The 
sun still shone brightly, and the air was as 
clear and cold as ever; but the outlines of 
the shape were blurred or undefined, as if 
seen out of focus through a telescope. The 
nearer I approached, the more indistinct and 
shadowy did It appear, though still I was 
aware that lt continued to stride along by 
Miss Hammiil’s side, ever and anon breaking 
forth into fresh ebullitions of ugly merriment. 
Nearer yet I came, until not more than twen- 
ty paces separated us, and now | could dis- 
tinguish nothing save a kind of gloomy 
shadow that seemed to hover along the 
pavement. In a few steps more this, too, 
hac vanished; and when I came up with 
Miss Hammill, I was only conscious of a 
subtile influence in the air. I felt again 
that mysterious chill of horror at my heart ; 
and though I was walking beside her, and 
her arm was in mine, she seemed immeasura- 
ble miles away.” 

Browne paused and drew a deep breath. 
As for me, I felt the cold chills worse than 
ever. I poured out a glass of wine with 
trembling hand and drank it hurriedly. It 
was really a very cold night! 

“Under such circumstances,” continued 
Browne, “it was not strange that our greet- 
ing was quiet, almost formal. I knew she 
was aware of an evil presence, as well as I. 
Could she have been separated from herself, 
she might have seen It; as it was, that was 
reserved for me only. But we both knew 
that, even at that moment, It was there—be- 
tween. us, around us, exerting some malig- 
nant spell over us, to separate, perhaps de- 
stroy us. And why should It have power to 
injure us thus? Had she not sworn on the 
ring to be true till death to the giver? Was 
not I the giver? Yet she was lost to me, 
and I could feel the ring upon her finger, as 
her hand rested in my arm; it seemed to 
burn and sear my flesh, as if it had been 
heated in hell fire. 

“So we walked onward, pretty much in 
silence, and soon reached her house. I bade 
her farewell on the door-step, for 1 had no 
heart to enter, even had she invited me. 
‘You have been alone all day? I asked her, 
as I turned to go. ‘All alone,’ replied she, 
in a sad, far-away voice. ‘I’m always alone 
now, except for my thoughts ;’ and then she 
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shivered, and shrank into herself, as it were | chill, as if some unholy thing had brusheg 


from a stab. I left her standing there, and 
turning as I reached the end of the block, she 
stood there still; but oh, horror! by her side 
stood again that gloomy, fantastic shape, 
with high-crowned hat and dusky cloak, 
tossing its arms about, and actually caper- 
ing with ghastly jollity! As I gazed, horror- 
stricken, the door opened, and she passed in 
and disappeared ; and the mysterious figure, 


turning toward me, took off its hat with a| 
flourish, and made me a low mock obeisance ; | 


then, with a parting wave of the hand, It 
stalked in after her. I knew that It and I 
would meet again; but something in my 
heart told me that I had seen the last of 
Alice Hammill.” 

“ But, Browne,” said I, in a low, remonstra- 
tive tone (why would that closet door keep 
creaking so!), “that was only yesterday aft- 
ernoon, you know. Why, man alive, you 
must have been dreaming, or crazy! On 
Fifth Avenue—yesterday—in the middle of 
the afternoon—a healthy, sensible young fel- 
low like you—talk of your seeing a ghost! 
Come, now, say you were fooling, Browne, 
do!” entreated I, making a violent effort to 
laugh it off. Heaven knows I would will- 
ingly have given half a dozen bottles of my 
best port-wine to have seen him join in, in 
his usual hearty fashion, and acknowledge 
it was all a hoax. But as I looked at him 
my laugh died away into a very question- 
able quaver. He didn’t look at all genial. 

“T reasoned in the same way, Simpson,” 
said he, “after reached home. I found that 
my recollection of the weird figure, though 
vivid enough, seemed more like the memory 
of a vivid dream than of a reality. Having 
escaped from its inmediate influence, I per- 
suaded myself it must be some extraordinary 
mental or optical delusion; and I went to 
bed, resolved to see whether a good night’s 
rest would not aid in dispelling it. 

“T woke this morning feeling fresh and 
strong, and determined to see Miss Hammill 
at once, tell her all my fears and fancies, and 
prove to myself and her that it was all a 
wretched delusion. So, having eaten a 
hearty breakfast at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
I set off, and in a quarter of an hour stood on 
the door-step. Irang the bell, and the serv- 
ant appeared. 

“*T want tosee MissHammill. Is she in? 

“<¢Ves, Sir,’ returned the man; ‘but she’s 
very bad with the headache, and can’t see 
no one. The doctor says as how she’s out 
of her head, Sir,’ 

“<T)o you mean to say she’s insane ?’ cried 
I, with a terrible throb of my heart. 

“<«Not just that, Sir, replied he; ‘but he 
says she must be kept quite quiet, Sir, for 
several days; and, more especially, not see 
any one she cared for, Sir.’ 

“T turned away, sick at heart, and at that 
moment I felt again that nameless, creeping 





past me. Impelled by a dark foreboding, | 
looked down the street, and there, standing 
clearly defined in the crisp winter sunlight. 
I saw the Thing again.” 
| “What! this very morning?” gasped J, 
| half expecting to see the grisly phantom rig 
up between us. “Oh, not this very morn- 
| ing, Browne?” But it was no use. 
| “This morning,” repeated Brown, “about 
eleven o’clock. It stood there beckoning to 
me impatiently, as if to follow It. It stamp- 
ed its foot imperiously, and pointed down 
the avenue. And all at once a wild passion 
took possession of me. There stood the 
Thing that had destroyed my happiness, 
blighted my love, perhaps purposed to de- 
prive me of life itself. My whole soul rose 
up in hatred and defiance. I burned to 
rush after It and grapple with It, though 
death should be the forfeit of the strugele. 
I did not care for death, if I might have re- 


venge. And there It still stood, beckoning 
tome. I sprang down the steps, and then a 


ghastly chase began.” 

“Good gracious, Browne!” exclaimed I, 
piteously ; “you don’t mean to say you ran 
after It?” But he did not hear me—I don’t 
think he knew I was in the room—so absorbed 
was he in the recollection of his dreadful 
adventure. 

“The figure stalked on in front of me,” 
said he, “ with long, easy strides, once in a 
while cutting the most grotesque capers, 
flinging out its legs, and flourishing its arms 
abroad. It was always about sixty yards 
ahead, and I found it impossible to lessen 
this distance. But the faster I walked, the 
better pleased It seemed to be, skipping with 
frantic glee along the frozen pavements, and 
ever and anon half turning round to motion 
me onward still more rapidly. Stop I could 
not: I was drawn onward by an irresistible 
power that no will of mine could modify or 
overcome. But I had no desire to pause; 
my own heart drove me like a goad. 

“As we kept on I noticed that no one saw 
the fantastic phantom, though, as It passed, 
men and women would shudder and turn 
pale, and draw their winter cloaks more 
closely about them. But, as our speed in- 
creased, I observed them stop and turn to 
look at me as I passed; and no wonder! I 
must have presented a strange spectacle, 
hurrying onward, with bloodless lips and 
face and fixed, straining eyes. But, so they 
did not stop me, it was little I cared for 
that. 

“On we went, faster and faster! We 
passed directly under the windows of the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, which I had left on my 
way up not half an hour before. I was 
dimly conscious of the crowd before the 
door, of the stage waiting for its passengers, 
and of the big clock standing on the side- 
walk; but every thing seemed like a dream, 
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cave only the ghastly shadow that still stalk- | ations give way to the exigencies and im- 


ed before me with ever-increasing pace. pulses of the moment. I poured out the last 

“ We crossed the square, and now we were | glass of wine in the bottle, and myself forced 
on Broadway. The dusky shape glided for- | it down his throat. Any thing was better 
ward with easy speed, holding a direct line | than to see him thus; and he had said that 
through the hurrying crowd. Faster yet!) the presence of the ghost always produced a 


Mv breath began to come hard, but still I, shuddering! But I was resolved to believe 
kept on; I was under my own control no/ my friend insane, or dying, or any thing else, 


longer. Union Square was passed, and in preference to putting faith in the awful 
Grace Church was close at hand. Turning vision he believed himself to have seen. 
the corner, the figure paused a moment and “Come, come, Browne, you're sick, and 


looked around, and I thought I could distin- | that’s the whole difficulty,” asserted I, stout- 
guish an evil leer overspreading its pallid ly. “Stay with me to-night, and if you 
features; then It waved its arms, and was aren’t better to-morrow, we'll have the doe- 
off again. tor here.” 

“The whole stretch of lower Broadway The wine seemed partially to have re- 
now lay before us, filled from side to side | stored Browne’s nerve. He sat up and gazed 
with its endless stream of human beings, | at me with a dead, hopeless expression in 
and the roar and rattle of horses and carts. his eyes, that did not look much like im- 
But I, by virtue of my ghostly companion- | provement. He shook his head when I re- 
ship, felt as far removed and isolated from | peated my invitation. 
them as if I were beholding them from an- “No, no,” said he; “I must be off. I shall 
other world, All that was most commonplace | leave here next Monday, and shall never 
and familiar seemed weird and strange, and| come back. Alice is dead—to me, at all 
the only reality for me was the dreadful phan- | events Here,” he added, handing me a 


tom that still led me on. | card—“ there’s the inscription on the grave- 

“ At the farther extremity of the long road | stone: I copied it down after— And here’s 
I could now see the spire of Trinity Church, | an old piece of paper, in which I found the 
outlined against the clear blue morning sky. | ring folded up. It has some writing on 


At the same moment we quickened our| it, I believe, and may explain something: 
speed ; my guide seemed to flit like a pass-| you’re good at that sort of thing. Good- 
ing shadow over the crowded sidewalk. His| night!” And before I could speak again 
merriment also appeared momentarily to in- | he was gone, and I saw him no more. On 
crease ; he was now in a continual convulsion | the card was written: 

of chuckling laughter. Onwerushed! Ca-| “In memory of Tuomas Mrrnay, 

nal Street was passed ; the City Hall was left | Who died February 6, 1771. 

behind; and at last the railing of Trinity | Requiescat in pace.” 

Chureh-yard appeared, with the clustering} “Rather a satire on the old fellow, that 
groups of time-worn grave-stones behind it. | ‘requiescat in pace,’” commented I—* that 
And then the strain that had been drawing | is, if Browne should turn out not to be a lu- 
me onward ceased at once, like the snapping | natic!” The paper he had given me was old 
of a cord, and I realized for the first time how | and yellow, and the writing on it appeared 


weak and exhausted Iwas. But still Istag- too illegible to puzzle out that night. So, 
gered onward: I would see the end, though | resolving to see him the next day, and talk 
already half suspecting what it was to be. it all over in a sober and sensible way, I 


“T reached the gate of the grave-yard and | yawned and retired. 
looked through the bars into the inclosure;| That night I had a very vivid dream, 
and there, sitting on a gray, crumbling head- | in which the marvelous story related to me 
stone, leaning with its head on its hands and | by Browne was in some way mixed up with 
its elbows on its knees, I saw It for the last | the old manuscript I had purchased in Ann 
time. Itlooked at me with an awful leer; a| Street. Iimagined that all the blank spaces 
sombre shadow fell about It, which the cheer- | were filled out, and with ‘tthe names of 
ful sunshine could not penetrate ; but the} Browne, Alice Hammill, and Thomas Mur- 
eyes of the mysterious figure emitted a dusky, | ray, I myself figuring as the copier and com- 
phosphorescent glare, illuminating its feat-| piler of the whole. 
ures with a pale, unnatural light. The face With the first light of day I sprang out 
was that of a corpse already mouldering into | of bed, the influence of my dream still strong 
its native earth, and as I looked it seemed to | upon me, and rushed into my study after 
crumble gradually away; the shadow grew|the manuscript. There it lay on the top 
duskier, until only the phosphorescent gleam | shelf of my book-case, where I had placed it 
was visible; then that too faded, an icy gust | the night before; but a jar of some chemical 
of wind swept through the church-yard, and | liquid, which I remembered to have seen 
I heard the clock strike noon.” standing around ever since I was a boy, and 

As Browne concluded he sank back in his | which I had been told was an heir-loom in our 
chair, and began to shiver as if in an ague | family for many generations, had fallen over 
fit. At such a moment all personal consider- on it and broken, and the liquid had run 
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out and deluged the manuscript completely. 
With a sigh for the sad fate of the jar, I took 
down the papers and opened them. 

The sight that met my eyes made me feel 
as if the roots of my hair were alive and 
moving! All the blanks were filled up with 
names, written in a pale, reddish ink; and 
they were all exactly as I had dreamed they 
were. Thomas Murray was the young farm- 
er whose life had been blighted by the law- 
yer, who was none other than Browne him- 
self! while the lady who had caused all the 
trouble was Alice Hammill! And—yes! I 
was there too! My name was signed to the 
note appended to Thomas Murray’s prayer 
for vengeance— John Simpson” in full! 

“Now how the deuce,” soliloquized I, “‘ did 
those names get written down there? They 
certainly weren’t there yesterday. Ah! here’s 
one only half written! How’s that? Ah!” 
I exclaimed, drawing a long breath of re- 
lief, “I see now! Sympathetic writing, by 
George! and it was the old jar of chemicals 
brought it out!” 

Such was the fact. One of the names, 
written near a corner of the paper, had par- 
tially escaped being wetted by the liquid in 
the jar, and that part which had escaped 
was invisible, while the rest presented the 
same pale reddish tinge as the others. In 
this, likewise, I saw the explanation of the 
existence of the jar in our family during so 
many years. Doubtless my old ancestor, 
John Simpson, when he wrote the names in 
sympathetic ink, had provided himself with 
the reagent to be used when needed; and 
the occasion not arising during his own life, 
it had passed down from one generation to 
another, until all remembrance of its original 
purpose had been lost: fortunately, however, 
it had not itself been so forgetful, but had 
sacrificed itself to duty precisely at the prop- 
er time. 

This turn of affairs, though decidedly ex- 
citing, substantiated my friend Browne’s 
story too completely to be altogether pleas- 
ant. Comparing his copy of the tombstone 
inscription with that in the manuscript, I 
found them word for word identical. I next 
bethought myself of the piece of paper which 
Browne had found with the ring. On ex- 
amining it I discovered it to be neither 


more nor less than the original of Murray’s | 


letter to Browne, professing reconciliation ! 


Really, things were becoming disagreeably | 


clear. 

Had it not been that I accidentally be- 
came aware, about this time, that I was 
nearly frozen to death, I should probably 
have remained pondering over my mysteries 
all day in the peculiarly simple attire ap- 
propriated te repose. I now commenced the 
operation of dressing, holding converse with 
my reflection in the mirror the while. 

The result of my meditations was that I 
had better hunt up Browne, tell him all I 


had discovered, and consult with him on jts 
significance and importance. The connec. 
tion of the characters in the drama of a hyp. 
dred years ago with those of to-day was ful], 
established. The dreadful prayer for venwe. 
ance made by the dying Murray had evicd i. 
ly been granted—at the peril of his ow) 
soul, I could not doubt—but still granted, 
Only one mystery still awaited solution: 
why had the retribution come so late? why 
had it been reserved for my friend and the 
woman he loved to expiate the crimes of 
their long-buried ancestors ? 

Here the incident of the ring recurred to 
my mind. Tremembered having idly spec- 
ulated on the possibility of its being a talis- 
man whereby the spirit of its owner might 
be enabled to persecute the wearer of it: 
and, looking at the matter in the new light 
I had obtained, it seemed nét unfeasible, 
In his dying moments Murray had sent this 
ring, incrusted with the hate and passion 
of all the years of his blighted life, to the 
man who had ruined him. Doubtless he 
had believed that if he or any of his race 
were to accept and wear it, it would have 
power, if any thing could, to infuse into 
their hearts and souls some of the misery 
and poison which had been exhaled into it 
by his. Apparently it had been laid aside 
and forgotten until discovered by my friend ; 
and Alice Hammill, the descendant of that 
family by the son mentioned as being absent 
in Europe, had received as a pledge of be- 
trothal the greatest curse which it was pos- 
sible to bring upon her. Acting upon her 
delicate and sensitive nature, the ring had 
distilled its morbid poison to the best ad- 
vantage, paralyzing her with the ghastly 
shadow of the crime which had mouldered 
unavenged throughout a century. And 
Browne, by virtue of his love for her, had 
come in also for his share of the punishment 
so long deferred. Their souls had been unit- 
ed, and the same baleful influence that had 
poisoned her, had exercised its influence on 
him also. He had made her swear fealty to 
the giver of the ring; but was he the real 
giver? was it not rather the gift of the ter- 
rible phantom which had haunted them? 
and did not that oath give It the power to do 
so? For haunted beyond a doubt they were: 
whether by the actual semblance of a disem- 
bodied spirit, or by the fantasy of a diseased 
mind and imagination, made little differ- 
ence: the effect was the same; and until we 
attain to a far more lucid theory for such 
mysteries than we possess at present, we 
must accept the old explanation as twice as 
simple and quite as probable as any other. 
But the question was now, what was to be 
the end? 

I started out on my search for Browne im- 
mediately after breakfast. Not finding him 
at home, I thought it probable he would be 
at Miss Hammill’s, and thither accordingly I 

















petook myself. But he was not there: and 
the servant who answered the bell told me 
that Miss Alice had been growing gradually 
worse, and that the doctor gave slight hopes 
of her ever regaining her mind. I have 
often wondered since whether she still wore 
the ring. 

So all day long I wandered over New York, 
searching for my friend ; but night closed in, 
vd still 1 had not found him. The follow- 
iy fs afternoon, however, I got upon his track, 
nd followed him from one point to another 
till at last I traced him to the Hudson River 
dépot. Just before I reached there the 
ht p.M. express had left, carrying him a 
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CHAPTER IV. 

)Y OBERT HAGAN was going forth to get 

\ himself civilized, but he did not know 
it. He was marching on to a better destiny, 
but could not foresee it. His pathway, as 
he went, was strewn with the searlet and 
gold of ripening leaves, and he breathed 
that delicious and exhilarating air, mixed of 
cold and warm, which prevails where per- 
simmons and papaws are sweetening in the 
clear sunshine that follows a morning of 
white frost. But Bob, insensible to all these, 
was heavy of heart. It was not because he 
was sundering the tender ties which had 
bound him to the authors of his being that 
he was down-hearted, for he cared not a per- 
simmon for those ties or those authors; nor 
was it because he was about to meet in com- 
bat the world, the flesh, and the devil, for 
he was not easily scared. He had been sub- 
ject to such turns as he now experienced ever 
since he went bush-whacking, and shot his 
first man, and, though not practiced at self- 
examination, had a dull consciousness that 
they were in some way connected with that 
event. But his conscience—if that may be 
said to have been involved—was extremely 
torpid and undeveloped as yet, like all his 
other moral faculties. He felt gloom, not 
remorse. But as he continued on his way, 
and the exertion of walking brought the 
sweat to his forehead and sent the warm 
young blood to flush each extremity and 
surface, the physical triumphed over the 
moral, and the gloom dispersed as a cloud. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon the 
colt and its conductor arrived at a farm- 
house, in a field beside which a man and 
two boys were engaged in husking corn and 
loading it on a wagon. Bob walked direct- 
ly in through tke let-down rails, and began 
to assist in the work without saying a word, 
while the colt followed him in and fell to 
eating. The volunteer help labored so faith- 
fully that by the time the sun went down, 
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passenger in the sleeping-car. I heard the 
whistle of the engine as it rushed away 
carrying many a soul on a longer journey 
than they had ever before undertaken: all 
the world has heard of the disaster of New 
Hamburg! Living or dead, I never saw 
my friend again, nor was his body ever, SO 
far as I know, recovered. Doubtless it was 
better so: he never could have found life 
sweet on earth again. But often, in the 
evenings, as I sit before my fire, I think 
of him and of the gray, crumbling tomb- 
stone in Trinity Church-yard, and marvel 
that life should seem so simple and common- 
place. 


VESTMENT. 


and a woman appeared at the door of the 
house to call the hands te supper, the last 
shock had been husked and the last load 
was being driven to the crib. Bob followed 
the others in, but while they took their 
places at table, he took his by the fire. 
‘“Come and have something to eat,” said the 
woman, laying a plate; to which he, as by 
custom bound, replied, “Thank you, I ain’t 
no occasion,” and slowly took the offered 
place. The meal was a substantial one of 
fried bacon, saleratus bread, corn - dodgers, 
and coffee, and was eaten with no more 
words than were absolutely necessary. And 
after it was over, though the family con- 
versed among themselves, Bob sat by him- 
self and took no part. A bed was given 
him in the loft, and in the morning he was 
again invited to eat, which he did, with the 
same protest as before, that he had “no oe- 
casion.” Then he helped dig potatoes until, 
as he thought, he had sufficiently compen- 
sated his entertainers for his meals and lodg- 
ing; after which he approached the farmer, 
and remarking that he must be about going, 
asked, “How much to pay?” Now when 
Bob had declared that he had no occasion to 
eat, he was ravenously hungry ; and when he 
offered to make payment, was without a cent 
in his pocket—which two falsehoods prove 
this one truth, that politeness is natural to 
man, even in the rudest places. 

“Which way may you be traveling?” 
asked the farmer. 

“Tm going down to the river bottom to 

| hunt for a job. Do you think there’s any 
chance ?” 

“T reckon not this time of the year. The 
bottom farmers is got a’most all their land 
into hay since the war begun, and don’t hire 

;}much help anyhow. You can easy get a 
| chance on a flat-boat, though, and them 
| pays well.” 

“Yes; but you see I’ve got my colt, and 
they wouldn’t take hit on a boat, I don’t 
suppose.” 
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“Well, I'll tell you what. 
ing to work among a parcel of Dutch and 
Irish, I reckon you can git a chance in the 
quarries round Buena Vista. I’ve heerd they 
was right scarce of men since them last big 
drafts. It’s just down at the mouth of Low- 
er Twin.” 

“Ts it fur from here to the head of Lower 
Twin?” 

“Only about three mile. 
all the way.” 


The road goes 


valley until the hills that bounded it came 
close together, and their tops lowered till 
they were less than fifty feet high. Then, 
passing over a depression, or gap, he entered 
the chamber of Lower Twin, and followed 


inclose farms of large extent, and its walls 


Buena Vista, on the Ohio River. The vil- 
lage, though no great things of itself, was to 
the uninformed backwoods boy something to 
wonder at with lowered jaw. It contained 
three stores, two churches, and a large steam- 


If you ’m will- | 


have done had he been there; and again jy 
“allowed it was a miracle,” as all must a). 
low it was—a wrought miracle. The boat. 
having made her brief stoppage, was away 
again and out of sight ere Bob, withdrawin« 
his eyes from the vision, became aware that 
he was an object of amusement to such of 
the little crowd as still remained at the land- 


| ing. To them a “ creeker”—as they called 


backwoodsmen—looking at a steamboat for 


| the first time in his life was always a sight 
And Bob went on his way, ascending the | 


worth seeing. 

But this one did not remain to be laughed 
at long ; and disdaining to ask questions of 
his enemies, he found the way as soon as he 
could back to the railroad, knowing that by 


| following its course he must finally arrive at 
that in its descent until it widened so as to | 


the quarries. It led him first to the summit 


| of the inclined plane, and from thence into 
towered to the height of six hundred feet, | 
and came into the little quarry village of | 


mill for sawing stone. A wider surface than | 


its buildings covered was occupied by huge 


‘blocks of stone, each containing about fifty | 


feet, piled high one upon another in long 


ranges bordering on the embranchments of 2 | 


railway that descended by a steep inclined 
plane from the quarries up in the hills. 
While expending his admiration on these, 


a basin among the hills, whose bordering 
slopes were adorned with many a vineyard 
and orchard, and dotted with houses of the 
quarry workmen. Trudging on in the mid- 
dle of the track, where it wound through 
a steep and narrow cut, suspecting no harm 
nor meaning any, a locomotive and train, 
laden with stone from the quarries, came 
suddenly upon him, allowing no way of es- 
cape except by tumbling headlong into a 
ditch, and dragging the colt after him. They 
say horses from rural parts, where no loco- 
motives are seen, are not so liable to take 


| fright, when brought face to face with one 


Bob’s attention was attracted toward the | 


inclined plane, and, looking up, he beheld 
two rail-cars passing each other midway up, 
the ascending car empty, and the descend- 
ing one laden with a block of stone like 


those in the piles below. When he saw this, | 


and when, after the loaded car reached the 
foot of the descent, whence the iron rails ex- 
tended toward the river by what seemed to 
be a perfectly level grade, he saw a brake- 
man mount it, detach the rope, and conduct 
it whirling and rattling away at a speed of 
twenty miles an hour, he “allowed it was a 
miracle,” as he afterward confessed. Again, 
while he yet wondered, there came from up 
the river the hoarse, deep bellowing of a 
large steamboat, giving warning that she 
would land; and following that unearthly 
sound came the gentler clangor of iron upon 
brass as she struck her bell. Looking in the 
direction of these new and stunning attacks 
upon his sensations, Bob observed the village 
idlers gathering to the river landing; and 
thither, as fast as the resisting colt would 
permit, he followed, reaching the water’s 
edge just as that grand and deadly creation, 
a Western river steamer, having turned her- 
self in the channel, was approaching the 
sLore, rising and expanding to view as she 
came till she filled all space in the scope of 
vision. And again the boy stood and won- 
dered, as Archimedes himself might well 


for the first time, as their ancestors of two 
or three generations ago were, and the rea- 
son for this improvement is supposed to be 
that news of the great invention has spread 
abroad among all the horse kind, through 
modes of speech such as Gulliver mentions. 
Like a country horse, backwoods Bob had 
heard descriptions of the locomotive, but, 
having never before met one, was more as- 
tonished than pleased with the adventure. 
And as he scrambled out of the ditch, and 
scraped off the thickest of the mud with a 
chip, he was sensible of a nascent desire to 
get back again to Flaming Rock. It was a 
miracle, he allowed; but he was getting 
tired of such miracles. 

He continued on, however, and after go- 
ing less than a mile further, came to a dead 
level space, where the track extended itself 
upon a surface of solid rock, and led up to 
where stood a large movable crane, which, 
just then, with a quick steam cough and 
loud rattling of iron joints, was hoisting to- 
ward the skies, at the rate of ten feet in a 
minute, one of the huge store blocks before 
described —making the fourth wonder of 
the newly discovered world the amazed 
child of the woods had seen that day. 

The sheet or platform of yock he stood 
upon was an uncovered portion of one of 
the ledges of that uncommonly level and 
distinct stratification of sandstone which is 
found in Scioto and Adams counties. It 








< over three feet thick, and unvarying 
its thickness for miles of extent. 
ically it is of Hugh Miller’s favorite old 
fi formation, but its actual tint is ashes- 
; roses. ‘he earth had been removed to 
width of a hundred feet, and for sev- 
ral hundred feet along the hill-side. Near 
yy the crane, men were at work with stout, 
rt picks, cutting channels in the up- 
wr surface of the stone to the depth of 
ix inches; and near to these, others had 
set a row of iron wedges in a channel al- 
ready cut, upon which, one after another, in 
course, a strong man was delivering repeat- 
ed blows with a hammer heavy as he could 
g, whose effect was to rive the rock 
lownward, straight as a plumb-line, through 
the whole thickness of the ledge. At the 
further end of the quarry a gang of about 
fifty laborers were engaged in excavating 
still farther the superincumbent earth, 
some of them with picks undermining the 
steep bank of bright blue marl, as high in 
some places as thirty feet, and causing it to 
fall in crumbling masses upon the floor of 
stone, from whose even surface others were 
shoveling it into barrows, and wheeling it 
off to dump into the ravine below. This 
was the kind of work for which Bob had 
been told hands were wanted. He could 
see no possible objection to it; and truly, 
for one who can wield a pick and handle ¢ 
shovel as all of Erin’s boys know how—that 
; to say, gracefully, and therefore easily, 
wv the chief use of graceful movement is to 
soften labor—no prettier work can be found 
in the world than stripping stone in quar- 
ries like those. 

The muddy, ragged, distracted-looking 
boy, as he stood holding by the halter his 
equally bedaubed infant Rosinante, so at- 
tracted the attention of the men from their 
work that the foreman had to reprove them ; 
but he himself, on turning toward the ob- 
ject which had disturbed them, burst into 
alaugh, which was joined in by the whole 
band most uproariously. Never before that 
day had Bob been laughed at. The people 
of his own neighborhood saw nothing strange 
or ridiculous in rags and dirt, and besides, 
they seldom laugh at any thing. Seventy or 
eighty men ceasing their work to lean upon 


wa 
Geo- 


their implements and shout and scream at 
him in a concert, or volley, rather, of merri- 
ment, was an occurrence to him almost as 
miraculous as those others that had been bat- 
tering upon his nervous system. His courage 
gave way completely: he broke into almost 
the only tears he had ever shed, and would 
have walked away, had not the good-natured 
foreman, seeing him turn to do so, called to 
him to stop, and asked what he wanted. 

“T want to find out if there’s any chance 
for me to get a job,” he blubbered. 
“What wages do you want?” 

foreman. 


asked the 
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“What you think I can earn,” answered 
the humbled to 
about pay. 

“When do you want to come on ?” 

“T don’t know 

“When do you want to begin to work ?” 

“Now.” 

“That’s funny,” the other exclaimed, fa- 
vorably impressed by such promptness. ‘I 


other, too much chatter 


what that means.” 


never before saw a creeker who was willing 
to come on a job before the next day. But 
where do you expect to board ?” 

“Can’t I live along with you ?” 

“Me?—oh no,” replied the foreman; “but 
some of the men take a boarder or two. Ho! 
Nick Roth,” he added, calling to him one of 
the shovelers, with whom he conversed for a 
few minutes in German. But Roth looked 
at Bob, and thought of what Mrs. Roth would 
say to his bringing home a boarder so forlorn, 
and finally shook his head and begged to be 
excused, and so did several other Germans, 
one after the other; and Bob’s case again 
looked dark, when at last Tom Horrigan, a 
kind-hearted Irishman, moved to pity by the 
very appearance that caused the others to 
turn their backs on the poor fellow, volun- 
teered to him his over- 
crowded family of ten children. 

“There’s my house over there,” said Tom, 
pointing to a cabin across the ravine. “It’s 
too late for you to make a quarter to-day, so 
you can’t come on till to-morrow. You go 
over there, and tell Mrs. Horrigan you're 
comin’ to live wid us, and she'll help wash 
the dirt off you, and give you a bite to eat, if 
youre too hungry to wait for supper.” 

So spake an Irishman! How 
ple possessing sympathy and generosity such 
as the Irish are endowed with ever hope to 
thrive in a world like this? 

The Horrigan family lived in a sufficient- 
ly unconstrained manner not to abash Bob 
when he first became one of them. But it 
was a pleasant family, and from Mrs. Horri- 
gan herself down to the six-weeks-old at her 
breast (excepting one who took after the fa- 
ther) was a family of beauties, all showing 
that white skin and delicate bloom for which 
the Irish peasantry are famous, and which 
seems bestowed to display in picturesque con- 
trast the war-paint of dirt which large fami- 
lies of poor children are apt to wear 
cially Irish poor children. They lived well, for 
their head was a water-drinker, and earned 
extra wages; and Bob, who had insisted on 
fasting until the abundant 
spread, had sufficient “occasion” to consume 
a full share of it. After the day’s experi- 
ences, he could wonder at nothing; but he 
thought the saying of grace at the beginning 
of the meal, and Tom’s smoking a pipe at the 
end, just as if he were a woman, were worthy 
of notice. In the Creek country only women 
smoke, while men chew. 

On beginning work next morning Bob’s 
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protector gave him a barrow and shovel, and 
taught him the fine art of handling dirt so as 
to obtain the largest result with the least ex- 
penditure of power. 

“Take holt,” said Tom, “ wid your left 
hand just back of the bend, and take the 
handle in your right—so; now shove it un- 
der the dirt, keeping the blade close down to 
the stone—so; now pry up the load you’ve 
got by bearing down wid the right hand, 
bearing first on the heel of the blade and aft- 
erward on your left hand, which you don’t 
raise till you’ve got all clear and the shovel 
is brought to a level; and then lift wid both 
hands just high enough for it to clear the 
rim of your barrow—so; now don’t pitch it 
in, but hold steady your left and twist wid 
your right, and the dirt will tumble in of it- 
self—don’t you see ?” 

If poor Hugh Miller, when he did his first 
day’s work in a quarry, had been thus con- 
siderately instructed in the manual of his 
implement, he would have suffered less than 
he tells us he did from tired muscles and 
blistered hands. Fortunately for our hero, 
he had been better hardened to labor than 
the young geologist, thanks to which and his 
learning aptly, he got through the day with 
no damage greater than a back-ache when 
sundown came. 

As one day came and went, so came and 
went another, and the weeks, and the months. 
Bob pleased his employer, became a pet of the 
men, liked the work, and was happy, except 
for occasional dreams and passing clouds. His 


wages were fixed at one dollar and a quarter a | 
day, being only a quarter of a dollar less than | 


was paid to “full hands,” as empty-handed 
poor folk are sometimes called. 


ings averaged about six dollars a week, out 
of which he must pay four for his weekly 
board, leaving him only two dollars to buy 
new clothes with; and as his old ones were 


too dirty to wash and too ragged to mend, and | 
as, moreover, to give credit to a creeker was | 


a thing unheard of in the village store, his 
plight would have been intolerable, if the 
good Irishman had not declined to receive 
any thing of him until such a time as his 


earnings should re-establish equilibrium in | 


his finances. Thus Bob was early enabled 
to supply himself with a flannel shirt, a pair 


of shoes, and a pair of breeches: the old | 


coat and remnant of a hat could be made to 
do a little longer. At Mrs. Horrigan’s ex- 
press requirement, Bob adopted the custom 
of washing his face and hands and combing 
his hair before every meal, though he found 
it impossible to discover the sense of doing 
so. The influence of the family upon him 
was humanizing ; especially so was their fun 
and mirth. Bob improved in his bearing, 
and grew sleek as well as clean; and when, 
at the end of six weeks, he got square with 
the world, and treated himself to a second- 
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| hand hat, he actually found favor in the deey, 
blue eyes of Bridget Horrigan, aged fourteen 
a beauty with milk-white teeth, peach-lik« 
| cheeks, brow of wax, and auburn hair, who 
had at first utterly and from the depths of 
her bosom scorned him. And Bob, on }yjs 
| part, with Bridget so much before his eyes 
| was little by little being taught what unti] 
then not sunrise nor sunset, nor the brida) 
| apparel of his native woods at spring-tims 
nor their royal array in autumn, nor rainbows 
nor wild flowers, had availed to teach him— 
namely, the meaning and the power of beauty. 
But achange came. The priest who some- 
times officiated at the village chapel became 
| interested in the Horrigan family—partly on 
account of the father’s worth, partly because 
the mother was pious, but chiefly, it may be 
| boldly said, for the reason that the children 
were so very pretty—and obtained for Tom a 
| Situation as private watchman in an iron- 
foundry at Cincinnati; and in two months 
from the time when Bob first crossed their 
| threshold, the whole family were on their way 
to that city. Bridget wept copiously at bid- 
| ding Bob good-by, and he “ filled up,” as they 
say, though he didn’t run over. Two months 
more, maybe, had done the business for him ; 
as it was, he returned to the desolate cabin 
heart-sore enough. He found a German 
family had taken possession and were movy- 
ing in. They made no objection to receive 
him as a boarder, but stipulated that he 
| should aid them on Sundays and wet days in 
| the labor necessary to put the house in more 
tenantable condition than had sufficed for its 
Irish occupants. 

The new home in which Bob found him- 
self was different from the old one in impor- 
tant respects, not the least of which were 
soup, sour-krout, sausages, and an unknown 
tongue: strange things to him all of them 
were, and hard to know and admire. The 
degree of economy and thrift, of order and 
neatness, too, which prevailed were difficult 
for him to understand or tolerate. Mr. Got- 
tel, who governed in all things, on return- 
ing from the quarry would inspect the house 
narrowly to learn if his “frau,” in his ab- 
sence, had worked as diligently as he had 
himself been doing, and would even examine 
the washing and ironing departments. He 
knew as soon as he tasted the soup if it had 
been boiled slowly and long, as it should be, 
or quickly and but a short time, as it should 
not, and judged the bread with a taste as 
discriminating as it was severe. If aught 
was found amiss, he would scold his wife as 
if she were a child; in grave cases he would 
even beat her—all which discipline she in 
{turn visited on the children; yet neither 
| what she suffered nor what she inflicted 

seemed to imbrute her moral nature, or ren- 
der Mrs. Gottel otherwise than a cheerful, 
buxom, good-hearted wife and mother. 

| The influences that now surrounded the 
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y were quieting and regulating—in short, 
‘ust what he needed. Besides what Mrs. 
Horrigan had taught him, Mrs. Gottel in- 
.isted on his giving up the practice of chew- 
ng tobaeeo, which he had just begun, to 
k ep his shoes clean, and wear shirts of blue 
check, Which he must change twice a week. 
hen she, required he should perform various 

remonies relating to greetings and leave- 
takings, deference to elders, attention to 
vuests of the house; behavior at table, and 
as forth, all which he found hard to do and 
thought useless. But before many months 
he felt grateful to her for the discipline. 


CHAPTER V. 
“Oh eyes, strange eyes, ye are a world 
Where unseen spirits tread, 
Upon whose banners, half unfurled, 
The future may be read.” 


THE spring of the year 1865, that saw the 
close of the war, saw also the departure of 
Bob Hagan from the quarries, a much im- 
proved youth. In the school of labor and 
of civilization where he had passed the win- 
ter he had made commendable progress, 
evineing a capacity for improvement that 
proved his fitness to rise in the world, should 
circumstances be favorable. That capacity 
for improvement must be borne in mind as 
being an essential element in his character, 
and a ruling one in his future history. The 
colt, too, thanks to its owner’s self-denial, 
had wintered well, but it would need during 
the coming season better pasturage than the 
quarry hills afforded, and such would best 
be found on some of the great farms of the 
river bottoms, where horse raising was large- 
ly carried on. So, for the sake of his protégé, 
Bob resolved on a new departure; and one 
morning late in April he asked for the small 
balance of wages that was due him, bade 
good-by to his companions in toil and of the 
household, and descended the hill, leading a 
good deal larger colt and carrying a much 
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heavier bundle than when he first ascended 
it five months before. 

Taking the road down the river, he looked 
out as he went for handsome houses with 
large farm yuildings, and as often as he came 
near one of such would go in and inquire if 
there was “any chance of a job” there for 
him. Repeated refusals did not discourage 
him, for he knew there must be room some- 
where for a willing worker with strong 
hands; he was not “seeking his fortune,” as 
young men are said to do when they go forth 
to shun hand-work, not to find it. He was 
not trusting to luck, but only looking for his 
place, and felt sure of finding it ere long. 
Still, it was fatiguing to make so many ex- 
cursions from the main road to the river- 
side, where the good houses were mostly to 
be found; and after he had got as far as eight 
or nine miles from Buena Vista, and within 
a mile or so of one of the hundred American 
towns named Rome, decided to halt. The 
place he chose was an open space that lay 
between the road and the foot of a cliff on 
its right; and though too small to be in- 
closed, was large enough to afford a good 
bite of spring grass for the colt. The cliff 
was one of a series which in that place be- 
gin to present themselves, jutting boldly out 
from the hills that run along the land side 
of the road, and indicate, with the diminish- 
ed height of the hills, their more gentle 
slopes, and a general softening of the face 
of nature, a transition from a sandstone to a 
limestone base. They are outcroppings of a 
bed of magnesian lime rock so compact and 
regular in form, with such level lines of foot- 
ing and coping, that they might be mistaken 
for remains of Roman walls or feudal castles, 
whose void places in our American landscape 
they very respectably fill. Indeed, to one 
who will but try to think so, they are as 
agreeable objects as any crumbling Roman 
stone tumble-down medieval 
Nor was the cliff at whose 
foot Bob rested wanting in aught that na- 
ture can furnish to beautify decay. Virginia 
ivy, rooted wherever it found protection, 
clambered over its face, and every hollow or 
projection where soil had accumulated form- 
ed a natural vase of ferns, flowers, grass, 01 
whatever plant had been wafted there in the 
seed, 


fences or 
dwelling-houses. 


A group of beech-trees crowned the 
brow of the cliff, and a copious spring issued 
from its base,and made a brook that ran 
across the road. While the colt grazed, its 
master, seated on a log on the opposite side 
of the road, made meal of some 
bread and bacon and hard-boiled eggs, 
which Mrs. Gottel had placed in his bag 
when she bade him good-by, and of a good 
long draught of cold water that he took at 
the spring, resting on his hands and knees 
while drinking. 

Resuming his seat to wait until the colt 
should get satisfied, he very naturally, for 


his own 
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one in his situation, turned his mind’s eye in 
the direction of the future. Not seeing much 
there, he turned and looked back toward the 
past, and there the first vision to rise was 
that of Bridget Horrigan: “But wasn’t 
she handsome, though?” he said to himself. 
“What blue eyes she had! It seemed as if 
they could look right straight through a 
fellow, and not hurt him any, neither.” 
Then, suddenly, with a sensation as if an 
icicle had pierced him, came the recollection 
of another pair of eyes, whose aspect, as soft 
at first as that of Bridget’s, had, while yet 
he looked upon them, altered to that of a 
tiger, and made him feel that blood cried out 
against him from the ground. The carpet- 
bag lay beside him, and was open. An im- 
pulse, often felt before, though always resist- 
ed, forced him now to put in his hand and 
seize and unclasp the portrait case. With 
a shudder he looked. There was nothing 
there but the face of a child and the open, 
frank eyes of a child, which, far from taking 
any vengeful expression, seemed to soften 
and brighten as they met his own, and smile 
upon him with a living intelligence and 
kindness, and, even as living orbs might do, 


to vary each moment they looked, till they | 
became radiant with a meaning of love, or | 


loving friendship, or gratitude, or all. 
tled, amazed, fascinated, ke strained his vis- 
ion to receive every ray that was beaming 
from the magical picture, though a convul- 
sive agitation almost shook it from his grasp, 
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| until bursting tears dissolved the enchant- 
| ment, and nothing remained but a simpli 
| portrait, upon whose glass incasement th 
great hot drops were falling and splashing. 

All which had prevented his being awar 
that a horse had stopped to drink at th 
| brook, whose rider, a girl of sixteen, attracted 
by his singular agitation, was curiously ob- 
serving him. She was plainly attired, but 
| very beautiful, with heavy black tresses, 
}and dark, deep eyes, no whit less potent 
than those which were so moving his very 
jsoul. As, gradually coming to himself, the 
youth looked up and saw her, he started to 
| his feet, moved falteringly a few paces for- 
ward, and gasped out, so low as to be searce- 
| ly heard, ‘‘ Who are you? 
be, now ! 


Tell me who you 
Tell me quick, now! Oh, do!” 
And who was she, in the name of wonder ? 
| The girl of the portrait! with the same mani- 
| fold eyes, only wiser and sweeter from three 
| years of ripening, regarding him with blend- 
| ed sympathy, curiosity, and amusement. 

His address startled her, and a slight flash 
of anger came that for an instant recalled 
the tiger glance of old, while something in 
the lines of the brow, in its partial effort to 
contract, brought up a face he had hoped, 


| and even prayed, he might never see again, 
either waking or sleeping; but recovering 
| herself quickly, while she drew in the loos- 

ened rein, she looked full in his eyes, and in 
| tones befitting her type of face, with its bru- 
nette tint, arching brows, Reman nose, short 
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ipper and full under lip, even teeth, and 
strong chin, replied, with a sad dignity, 
“4 prisoner of war!” Then, turning, struck 
ner steed, which started off galloping down 
he road. An hour later her questioner, 
sho had not, meanwhile, even though with 

tense study, discovered in the reply any 
olution of the mystery of either the one ap- 
jarition or the other, was leading the colt in 


same direction, going in search of his 


‘job” and his destiny. At the end of anoth- 
y hour of fruitless self-bewilderment, to the 
itire neglect of the job, though perhaps 
) the full pursuit of the destiny, he became 
aware he had forgotten his business, and 
stopped to observe where he was. He was 


opposite a gate which opened from the high- 
way into a private road that conducted, by 

i, straight line across the bottom, to a house 
ibout a mile distant that stood on a slight 
swell of ground near to and fronting on the 

ver. Contrary tousagein that new country, 
whose axe and rifle bearing settlers deemed 
their vocation was, first of all things, to fell 
trees and kill Indians, and would as soon 
have thought of raising broods of the latter 
s new plantations of the former, the ave- 
jue was bordered with large buckeye-trees, 
equally the pride of the Ohio wilderness and 
the gardens of the Champs Elysées. It was, 
besides, made more attractive as well as use- 
ful by a covering of gravel, and by thorough 
ditching at the sides. The house, seen at the 
end of the vista, was peculiar too, in being 
uilt not of logs, or boards, or brick, but of 
stone; and though devoid of architectural 
ornament, except what resulted from the 
iseful and comfortable additions of a piazza 
in the rear, a two-story porch in the front, 
and an open belvedere on the roof, was—by 
virtue of its liberal proportions, the material 
ised in its construction, and the outside aid 
of a commanding site decked with old trees, 
shrubbery, and vines, besides a garden be- 
fore it, where in summer-time sunflowers and 
hollyhocks grew—a most respectable and 
ventleman-like habitation, as it was a credit 
to the mason who built it, namely, the late 
Governor Metcalfe, of Kentucky. When 
Bob appeared at the back-door and inquired 
of a young girl who came to answer his 
knock if there was any chance for him to get 
a job, he took oft his hat, as he had done that 
day each time he made a like application. 
Mrs. Gottel had taught him that German 
trick of the hat; and though he had, while 
with her, often rebelled against her instrue- 
tions, yet as she had on parting especially 
urged him to do so, on the ground that it 
would help him to obtain employment with 
the right kind of people, he had, for the oc- 
casion, consented to practice it. As he 
stood, hat in hand, decently clad, and with 
as good a bearing as any other gentleman, 
there was certainly no objection to be made 
on the score of personal appearance. 


wwi} 


The young girl, pretty as he was, and that 
is saying a good deal, did not scruple to look 
at him closely; then saying, “I'll see,” dis 
appeared. A man of fifty-five years returned 
with her presently, who scanned the appli- 
cant even more closely ; after which he said, 
“So you want a job, my lad. What wages 
do you ¢ xpect ?”? 

“T want what you think I can earn after 
ve worked with you a while. But can 
you board my colt ?” 

“Oh yes; but I shall have to charge you 
something. You can’t raise a horse for noth- 
ing, [ suppose you know, in these times. Let 
us have a look at him.” Then walking 
around the new object of scrutiny, with 
whose points he seemed pleased, he asked, 
* What breed is he ?” 

“He came of one of the mares that John 
Morgan’s men rode when they made their 
raid.” 

“That isn’t a bad pedigree. Those fel- 
lows were better mounted than them that 
followed after ’em. Suppose you call him a 
Morgan horse; though he carries his head 
and bends his neck mighty like a Stock 
bridge Chief, and he’s the color of Stock- 
bridge too.” 

The farmer then turned his attention again 
to Bob, and asked him several questions, 
which being satisfactorily answered, he con- 
sented to take him on trial, and, if his work 
suited, to pay him, besides boarding and 
washing and keeping the colt, the sum of 
ten dollars a month. The young “ Morgan” 
was turned into a rye pasture near the house, 
where he soon testified his appreciation of 
the new arrangement, by eating voraciously 
and frisking extravagantly, while his master 
was shown to a large garret room in which 
were beds for six persons, and, having depos- 
ited his effects, was afterward taken to the 
barn and set to work at chopping sheaf oats 
in a hay-cutter. 

Mr. Damarin, the owner of the house, and 
of the farm (measuring just one mile square) 
to which it pertained, derived his name and 
a portion of his blood from one of the un- 
happy French emigrants whose fortunes 
were wrecked in the attempt to establish a 
settlement on the Ohio near Gallipolis—an 
attempt which failed, owing to a deficiency, 
common to all their nation, of what may be 
called the emigrating faculty, or the faculty 
of being able to endure a painful existence 
for the sole benefit and advantage of poster- 
ity.) The father of Bob’s employer, who left 
France when he was but a boy, and who 
drifted down stream with what little he 
could save from the wreck, till he tied his 
boat opposite where the stone house was 
afterward built, had found it possible to be- 
come a backwoodsman, and after a life of 
hardship was able to leave to the only child 
that remained to him the very pretty farm 
of “ Stone House.” The son, although blessed 
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with five children to provide for, had found 
it easier to settle each one of the three eldest 
on as large and rich a farm as his own, by 
purchasing land for them in the further 
West and sending them out to be their own 
pioneers, than his father had to provide for 
but one. The youngest boy, for whom the 
home farm was reserved, had, of course, en- 
tered the army when the war began, and 
had steadily risen from the grade of lieuten- 
ant to that of colonel, with a brevet of brig- 
adier-general. His regiment would soon be 
mustered out of service, and his return to 
his home was the great event of the imme- | 
diate future of the Damarin family. 

Mrs. Damarin and her daughter Polly (the 
girl who met Bob at the door) had every day, | 
since news of the mustering out came, en- 
joyed a good ery and a good laugh over the 
happiness that was coming, without either 
of them being able to tell which they enjoyed | 
most, the laugh or the ery. Mrs. Damarin 
was a Kentucky woman, from Mason Coun- 
ty. She was handsome, and had always been 
handsome; was healthy, and had always been 
so; was cheerful and vivacious, because 
healthy, handsome, and good; was an ex- 
cellent wife, mother, and housekeeper. She 
thought she believed in Old-School Presby- 
terianism, and was sure she did in the very 
theological Breckinridge of her native State. 
Her height was five feet ten inches, and her 
weight one hundred and eighty pounds. 
There are many such in Kentucky, and if 
there were more like her in other States, 
well would it be for America. 

Polly bade fair to become as handsome a} 
woman as her mother, and as large, though 
unlike her in many respects. The girl’s hair | 
was auburn-red, and her eyes of a warm 
brown color that suited the hair. She was 
at the brother-worshiping age of fifteen ; and 
now that her idol was about to be restored 
to her, her happiness knew no alloy, save 
from the persistent refusal of her sole school- 
mate, companion, and friend, Bella Johnston, 
to be happy too. 


CHAPTER VI. 
“What though her angry glances dart, 
She’s hawk in eye, but dove in heart.” 
THE eyes the poor boy had beheld that 

day had been too much for him and too 
many, and an excellent cure for his daze- 
ment and amazement was the discipline of 
grinding for an hour at the crank of the hay- 
cutter. The monotony of the motion soothed 
his senses, and the labor of it opened his pores 
and quieted his nerves, while the sharp look- | 
out constantly needed to save his fingers 
from being chopped in pieces withdrew his 
thoughts from wool-gathering, and fixed 
them on the practical business of the hour, 
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which was chopping oats. When the hor 
sounded for supper he followed the othe; 
farm people to the washing-place by the cis. 
tern, on the back piazza, and there, takino 
his turn, washed, combed, and dusted: Then 
entered with the rest the large kitchen, wher: 
a long table was profusely spread. At th, 
upper end of the board the family of the en- 
ployer were placing themselves, while thy. 
employed took their seats at the foot, all as 
in feudal times, only the fare was such as 
feudal castles could seldom dispense: fo; 
was not this in the lap of the Ohio, and was 
not a Kentucky matron president of the 


| household ? 


Without taking his eyes off his plate, Rob- 
ert accepted and ate all that was offered him 


| by those sitting near, and rose at the end 
| with a consciousness that his new start in 


life was being made under most favorable 
auspices. Following his companions out of 
the house, he strolled with them to thei: 
habitual place of resort for rest and gossi) 
during hours of leisure. It was on the bank 
of the river, without the gate of a flower gar- 
den that was in front of the house. A bench 
had been made by turning upside down an 
old dug-out canoe, on which those found seats 
who did not prefer to lie on the clean grass 
or lounge against the trunks and roots of the 
great old apple-trees that shaded the place. 
These trees were the only survivors of a 
flourishing orchard that formerly stood at 


| the back of the log-cabin built some sixty 


years before by the first proprietor; all 
their fellows, following the fate of both the 
cabin and a frame house that succeeded it 
before Stone House was built, had one by 
one been undermined by the continually 
widening river, and swept away on its swift 
current. The ruins of the brick chimney of 
the frame building still lay on the shore, fifty 
paces out from the foot of the steep clay blutt 
that formed the river’s bank, which rose to a 
height of thirty feet above its gravelly base, 
that made the shore, and sixty feet above the 
level of “low water.” Before bed-time the 
new-comer had made good progress in get- 
ting acquainted with his future comrades. 
Early next morning Mr. Damarin gave 
Robert, as he preferred to call Bob, his or- 
ders for the day, and explained the routine 
of work specially allotted to him. Among 


| . 
other things, he was to rub down, saddle, 


and bring to the door soon after breakfast 
every day two of the horses for the use of 
“the girls,” who, it seemed, daily rode over 
to the parsonage, about four miles distant, 
where they received private instruction 
from the excellent and also reverend Mr. 
Adamsfall, a Union refugee from the valley 
of the Holston, and the officiating clergyman 
of the church where the Damarin family 
attended. One of the girls was Polly Da- 
marin, andtheother BellaJohnston. Prompt 
to the hour, Robert led the steeds to the 
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orse-block, and having tied one of them near 
bv. held the other beside the block. Pres- 
ently the girls appeared. Polly, coming first, 
reeted the timid fellow with one smile for 
recognition, and three for his awkwardness. 
\fter she was, by his truly awkward help, 
ounted, he led up the other horse for the 
other girl, resolving as he did so to commit 
one of the blunders he did in his first at- 
tempt, but making as many others in their 
stead. 

“There, that ‘ll do, thank you. 
now. Let go, please,” he 
ad heard before. The steed flung his head 
from the hand that still clutched the 
ridle at the bit, without power to obey the 
request to let go, and cantered away with 
the girl of the portrait—the prisoner of war! 

During that Robert resolved a 
score of times to run away, each time in a 
different direction, and as often altered his 
His uncertainty arose from mere in- 


I’ve got it 
exclaimed a voice 


forenoon 


mind. 
ibility to fathom his own emotions, and un- 
derstand why he should wish to go. Being, 
f course, destitute of any notion of the ro- 
nantie, though his heart cried out “ Run,” 
is head could perceive no reason why it 
should transmit the command to his heels; 
But he suffered horribly ; and 
when at length the two young horsewomen 
on their return came in sight, racing with 
each other down the avenue, he went out to 
neet them with the feelings of one who ad- 
vances perforce to receive a third visit from a 
But the girls had come home in glee- 
some mood, and under cover of their merry 
nonsense he was able to attend to his duty. 
And the daily recurrence of that duty, which 
he learned to perform better and better each 
time, became before many days the chief 
pleasure of his existence, and, more than 
that, the efficient means of his elevation and 
advancement. The girls soon began to take 
notice of their humble attendant, and in 
time learned to like him. Conversing oc- 
casionally with him, they began to feel an 
interest in knowing his history, and put him 
questions on that point, which he evading to 
answer, they became even more interested in 
his mystery. They gave him advice, which 
it is to be hoped was well considered on their 
part, for, were it good or bad, he was sure to 
follow it. Thus he became a regular at- 
tendant at church, and when one day they 
detected him with a quid of tobacco thrust 
in one cheek, before Bella had half done 
storming at him the weed was discarded, and 
forever. They discovered one day he was 
absolutely unable to read, and thenceforth 
his instruction in reading, writing, and ci- 
phering became their daily business and his 


so he staid. 


chost. 
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But twelve months is a good way 


ahead 
Bella had called herself a pris- 
The reason why she insisted 


of our story. 
oner of war. 
on giving herself that singular designation 
will be found in the following extract from 
a letter written by Colonel (then Captain) 
Damarin, dated from Northern Alabama in 
the spring of 1862, and addressed to his par- 
ents: 


..We have overrun 
than we are able to | 
get out of this; 
found myself 
which Providence seems to have cast upon me in a 
singular manner. Two wecks ago, while employed 
on detached service with three companies of our regi- 
ment, under my command, we 
Turchin’s men just as they were about to sack a semi- 
nary for young ladies, situated about thirty miles 
from here, the inmates of which we were able to save 
from frightful treatment. Among the scholars was a 
girl from South Carolina thirteen years old. Soon 
after we expelled the ruffians, and while a squad of 
our men were guarding the place, ny command was 
attacked by the rebels, and though we managed to 
drive them off—no thanks to Turchin’s fellows, who 
ran at the first fire—it some way happe ned in the con- 
fusion of the fight that this poor child received a dis- 
abling wound, though not a very severe one, and got 
separated from her companions, who escaped to the 
protection of the attacking force, while she remained 
in our hands. And as we were compelled, a few days 
afterward, to abandon our position and fall back to 
the river at this point, she had to be brought along, 
and was placed with our own wounded on board a 
transport steamer used as a hospital. To-day it is 
determined to send this transport home with a load of 
the more serious sufferers, and as the country about 
here is in a dreadful condition, overrun by stragglers 
from both armies and by gangs of disorderly negroes, 
and as there is much confusion and uncertainty in all 
our movements just now, I see no better way than to 
leave her on board, and let her go with the rest to Cin- 
cinnati, in the hope that my dear father will be so 
good as to meet her there, and see that she is kindly 
treated and put ina safe way to be returned to her 
home, which is somewhere on the Waccamaw River. 
The surgeon in charge has promised she shall remain 
on board the boat until father can get this letter and 
go down to receive her. 

“She is a beautiful and intelligent little creature, 
but full of the strangest 
spitfire. 

“One of my men insists that she was in the act of 
firing a pistol at our party from the ranks of the as- 
sailing force when she received her wound; but I can 
hardly believe it. However this may be, she hates 
and scorns us as only a she-rebel can, and, in fact, is 
more violent than any Iever met. Would you believe 
it? she has taken up the idea that we captured her 
in battle, and that she is actually a prisoner of war! 
Nothing I could say had the least effect in dispelling 
the notion, or abating her extreme rancor, and she 
parts from us as from her mortal foes. But please do 
not let this at all prejudice you against the poor un- 
fortunate child. For me, it is rather amusing than 
otherwise. 

“T can not write more. The steward of the boat is 
John Grooms, a Brush Creek boy, and he will dis- 
patch this letter as soon as he gets to Cincinnati. He 
will also hand you two hundred dollars—a portion of 
my pay lately received, and which I beg you will use, 
so far as may be necessary, for the benefit of the 
‘ prisoner.’” 


a good deal more ground 
old, and must soon prepare to 
we are doing 80 now. =I have 
a good deal embarrassed by a charge 


indeed, 


came upon some of 


notions, and a good deal of a 


very great pleasure; and as he had uncom- | 


mon aptitude, there is nothing wonderful in 
the fact that, with such helping, he learned 
what was essential in all three studies be- 
fore the end of a twelvemonth. 


On receiving the above letter both Mr. 
and Mrs. Damarin went at once to Cincin- 
nati, and brought back to Stone House with 
i them the wounded and disabled but uncom- 
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promisingly rebellious Miss Bella Johnston. 
The kindness with which they nursed her 
might have mollified one who had been less 


thoroughly grounded in the gospel of State | 


rights, nullification, and secession; but no 


freshly caught tiger’s cub ever proved more | 


untamable than she, Though evidently an af- 
fectionate child, thoughts of parents and 


home, so naturally present to one in her situ- | 


ation, seemed really to give precedence to 
thoughts of the war, of the part her native 
State had in it, and of that State’s grandeur 
and chivalry, its sovereignty and nationality. 
All this, which seemed so ridiculous to her 


protectors, who had only that weak senti- | 


ment of sectionalism which prevailed in the 
Northern Border States, was the result of ef- 
ficient causes—of teachings whose character 
and object all the world now understands, 
acting upon a peculiarly ardent and self-de- 
voting nature. It was nothing less than the 
much glorified national or provincial egotism 
called patriotism, pure and exalted ; patriot- 
ism, hot and furious; patriotism, blind and 
gone astray; but still patriotism of the very 
same quality with that which moved Joan 
of Are and Charlotte Corday to do unlady- 
like things, and make themselves conspicu- 


ous—and Charlotte and Joan were much old- | 


er girls than Bella. 

She soon recovered of the wound, and 
when she became fully aware they were 
laughing at her in earnest, learned to hide 
her feelings, and covered up the fire of her 
wrath under the ashes of her desolation, 


where they smouldered in secret, with only | 


an occasional gleam or flash, which would 
sometimes burst out when the family con- 
versed in her presence, as they freely did, 
concerning the war and the tidings of its 
progress. But it almost killed her to sustain 
the pressure of the moral atmosphere in 
which she was, that bore down upon her 
breast and brain as with the weight of in- 
numerable pounds to every square inch of 
their surfaces. And the result was an anom- 
alous mental and moral condition, which end- 
ed in producing a character needing to be 
judged with charity in order to be judged 
justly. 

One of Bella’s faults—and the hardest of 
all to forgive—was her not feeling, or at 
least not manifesting any sense of, her de- 
pendent condition. She had not serupled 
on her first coming, and repeatedly after- 
ward, to declare she could consider them 
only as enemies of her country, whom it was 
her highest duty to hate. Nevertheless, 
while earnestly trying to perform this patri- 
otic duty, she could not help finding out be- 


fore she had been with them long the good- | 


ness of her two elder foes, and the lovable- 
ness of the younger one, who insisted on 
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| loving and making love to her whether s} 
| would or not; and in the end became try) 
attached to all three, though perhaps with. 
out knowing it; and with the exception o 
occasional scenes of unpleasantness, her de. 
portinent was that of an adopted daughter 
| For Captain Damarin, however—her captor, 
as she deemed him—she was better able ty 
retain her cherished ill-will, since he ye 
mained constantly in the field, and down ¢, 
the close of the war did not once retury 
home. 

A great grief was added to Bella’s cup 
| after her arrival at Stone House. Mr. Do- 
marin made faithful efforts to communicat 
with her family, in order that he might re- 
store her to them. Nothing was elicited un- 
til after more than a year, when a letter was 
received from the overseer of the plantation 
of Mr. Johnston. It stated that the gentle- 
man in question had three months before 
undertaken to run through the blockade iy 
} a schooner laden with his crop of rice; that 
| he was supposed to have escaped capture, 
| but had not since been heard from; that 
anxiety on his account, and grief for th: 
supposed death of her daughter, had caused 
Mrs. Johnston to fall ill and die; that m 
near relations of the family remained in th 
|neighborhood; that the two brothers of 
| Bella were officers under John Morgan when 
| he made his raid, and were thought to have 
|been killed or to have escaped across the 
|Ohio River during the fight at Bluffington 
| Island, as their names were not on the list 
of those captured. 

After this letter was received there seemed 
nothing further to be done, since, if Mr. 
Johnston or either one of his sons were 
living, and should return to Waccamaw, he 
would be sure to learn news of Bella, and 
make proper exertion to recover her. In 
expectation of hearing from some of them, 
the remaining months and years had gone 
by, leaving a strong presumption in the 
minds of Mr. Damarin and his family, though 
not in Bella’s, that all were dead. And now 
the war had ended, though she was urgent 
to be sent forthwith to her home, and was 
at the same time in daily hopes of seeing 
some one from there come and claim her, 
Mr. Damarin was in doubt what steps to 
| pursue, and waited, and urged the impetu- 
jous girl to wait, until his son could return 
jand give his counsel. In this last he had 
no little trouble, since the strongest reaso! 
for delay, namely, the presumption that al. 
| her family were dead, could not be told her: 

and she was at times more difficult to man- 
| age than ever before. 
| And thus matters stood at the time when 
Robert Hagan obtained employment at Ston: 
House. 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


PIE sun shone with a golden light in the 
| sky; the snow shone with a white glare 
on the ground; the clear, cold air reddened 
the cheeks of the pedestrians, whose feet 
mk into the crisp snow with the crunching 
sound peculiar to zero weather as they hur- 
1 d onward, listening to the lively little 
sleigh-bells, the deep, single notes of the 
church-bells, and the erratic chime of St. 
Nebat’s, which, having lost its final note, 
persisted in running down the scale—do, si, 
la, sol, fa, mi, re; do, si, la, sol, fa, mi, re 
until all the musicians within range, wrought 
up to frenzy by long-continued expectation, 
felt like opening the window and roaring 
out the missing final do. It was ten o’clock; 
breakfast was over, and I was amusing my- 
self with Christmas decorations. The room 
was large, with a rich-hued carpet of small, 
mixed figures, crimson curtains, and a crys- 
tal chandelier filled with wax tapers; one 
or two vivid pictures stood out on the plain 
eray walls, and an easel held a little crayon 
sketch of two elves dragging a Christmas- 
tree across the snowy fields toward a lighted 
cottage beyond. In the centre of the room 
a round table was spread with a crimson 
cover, odd Chinese china, frosted glass, and 
just enough silver to light up the whole; 
while from the épergne, the mantel vases, 
the tops of the pictures, and the gilded scroll- 
work of the mirror, sprays and branches of 
holly, with its red berries, and hemlock, with 
its brown cones, clambered in gay profusion, 
filling the warm air with the fragrant odors 
of the forest. A few easy-chairs, a broad 
sofa, with heaps of Turkish cushions, and an 
upright piano, completed the furniture of 
the room; arecess, filled with shelves, held 
books, free to the touch and destitute of 
lock, glass, or cover—old friends worn with 
the long watches they had kept in kindly 
companionship through my otherwise lonely 
hours. Looking around my domain, I felt 
satisfied with the warmth, fragrance, color, 
light, and silent music of the whole. Al- 
though an old maid, and consequently forced 
at times to eat the legendary salad for the 
solitary, I did not mix it with the pronged 
malice, bladed severity, and acid temper as- 
cribed to my class; but with health as firm 
as the hard-boiled egg, temper as even as 
the oil, and, above all, the crested silver fork 
of wealth, I cheerfully mixed my salad—for 
the solitary if need be, but for the social if 
friendly hospitality could accomplish the 
wish. This bright Christmas-day I expect- 
ed Cousin Eva, Aunt Penelope, and a distant 
relative, Mr. Adam Brown, to dine with me. 
Lonely body that I was, I preferred to live 
in a city boarding-house, where space was 
necessarily limited, and one room served as 
parlor, library, and dining-room; but deft 
Luey, black Tony, and the skilled cook of a 
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neighboring restaurant managed to make 
my one room as pleasant as the long vistas 
of a palace, perhaps more so. 

St. Nebat’s kept at it; and as I equipped 
myself for the outside weather, and mental- 
ly supplied the missing do, Tony brought me 
a note. 

“Dear ALEXANDRINA,—A telegram just received 
rom Adam. He can not leave Persepolis until to- 
morrow. Eva has a bad headache, and I do not like 
to leave her. You will be lonely: come and dine with 
us. In haste, PENELOPE W ALLAOK.” 


I was vexed. I was more than vexed; I 
was angry. I glanced at the holly, the wax- 
lights, and the glittering table; I silently 
enumerated the courses of my festal dinner. 
L wrote the following reply: 

“Dean Aunt Pen,—I am sorry yon can not visit me 
to-day, but I shall not be lonely, as I have other guests 
invited. Yours in haste, 

* ALEXANDRINA SPENCER.” 

St. Nebat’s still rang its dislocated chime, 
and going out into the clear air, I joined the 
bustling throng all intent on Christmas, al- 
though its interpretation varied from sacred 
anthem to jovial chorus, from turkey and 
Champagne to sausages and lager, and from 
an esthetic discussion to a billiard match. 
Still angry, I entered St. Nebat’s open door, 
and seated myself in a corner of my pew. 
The chime ceased, and the organ pealed 
forth a joyous strain, as a host of children 
standing in the aisles walked forward, sing- 
ing their Christmas Carol. Though poorly 
dressed, and showing many wan and sickly 
faces among their ranks, the little voices 
rang cheerily out in a genuine child’s tune, 
that almost sang itself along by sheer force 
of the swinging melody: 

“Carol, carol, Christians, 
Carol joyfully ; 
Carol for the coming 
Of Christ’s nativity; 
And pray a gladsome Christmas for all good Chris- 
tian men: 
Carol, carol, Christians, for Christmas come again!’ 


A little lame girl filled her place in the 
ranks with earnest energy, singing sweetly 
as her crutches sounded on the stone floor. 
As she passed me a ray from the stained 
glass windows lit up her pale face, and the 
feeling came over me like a wave, “Do I 
repine, with health, friends, and fortune, 
while this poor waif, helpless and destitute, 
so cheerfully bears her hard lot?” When 
the children were seated the service began, 
and from the opening anthem to the closing 
benediction all breathed the spirit of Christ- 
mas. Glad music told the tidings of great 


joy, the royal Psalms and glowing pages 
from the Prophets were read, and the ser- 
mon made an appeal for charity—responded 
to by heaped contribution plates, not a hand 
refusing its mite on Christmas-day. Down 
the aisle and out into the street the throng- 
ing congregation whispered its greetings 
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and good wishes; sorrow seemed forgotten, | 


and for once care seemed left behind. Find- 
ing the lame child with some difficulty, I 
endeavored to persuade her to return home 
with me. Blushing with timidity, little 
Jane murmured that Mrs. M‘Niel might not 
like it. 

“We will go and ask Mrs. M‘Niel,” [ said, 
only the more determined as obstacles rose 
in my path; and taking the child in a car- 
riage, we drove down into the business part 
of the town, and threading our way through 
lanes in the rear of sombre warehouses, 
stopped at a brick tenement-house which 
the child pointed out as “home.” Follow- 
ing the sound of her crutches through the 
dark passages, I came at last to a small room, 
where a gaunt woman, introduced as “ Mrs. 
M‘Niel,” received me with “ An’ what’s yurr 
wull with Jane, ma’am ?” 

I explained that I had seen the child at 
church, and wished to take her home to dine 
with me. 

“Oh, ye can take her an’ welcome! It’s 
not much use she is to me, with them legs. 
Her mother died in the next room an’ left 
her a baby—the swatest lamb of the world 
as iver was, an’ I hadn’t the heart to turn her 
off. She’s a good little thing, but she can’t 
arm much, and me a-working me fingers to 
the bone, the mother of ten of me own.” 

Leaving a present for the ten, I hurried 
away from the wretched home, and, with 
Jane beside me, drove rapidly back into the 
airy avenue where I lived. ‘The mother 
of ten! the mother of ten!” kept ringing in 
my ears. A troop of ragged boys and lank 
girls seemed to file past me, and yet that 
overworked mother had found time and 
heart to pity the crippled orphan. I began 
to wonder how the great scales of compen- 
sation are balanced, and whether I should 
be found wanting when the ease and idle- 
ness of my life were weighed against me! 

My warm room greeted me with a fra- 
grant welcome. Never before had it seemed 
half so comfortable. But the other vacant 
places at the table must be filled; and leav- 
ing the wondering child ensconced in my 
easiest chair, I mounted to the fourth story 
of the boarding-honse and knocked at one 
of the little doors in the circle, like a round- 
house, where a number of lodgers were 
stowed away at half price under the roof. 
A fat little woman appeared, and with some 
surprise invited me to enter. The cell con- 
tained a cot-bed, a bureau, one chair, and a 
tiny stove. The temperature must have 
been ninety, and there was no way of venti- 
lation save by opening the one window, and 
sitting, as it were, out-doors in the freezing 
air. Miss Michon offered me the chair, seat- 
ing herself upon the bed; and as I gave my 
invitation I could not help noticing, as I 
had often noticed before, how remarkably 
plain she was! 
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“Poor old lady,” I soliloquized as | re. 
turned to my rooms below, “you, at leac 
have been spared the snares of Cupid. You 
at least, know nothing of the bitter-sweet 
thought, It might have been !” 

Here some one passed me, and looking yy 
I recognized Mr. Blunt, a young clerk, wi:), 
whom I had never before exchanged a word. 
although he had been in the house for six 
months. He came and went with silent pec. 
ularity, and beyond his name I knew abso. 
lutely nothing of his history or personal at- 
tributes. Obeying a sudden impulse, I jy. 
vited him to dine with me. The youn 
man turned back, bowed gravely, but court. 
eously declined, with a trace of dignified re- 
serve which did not displease me. Some- 
thing in his dark eyes impressed me, and, 
curious to see more of them, I explained 
my situation, and with earnest cordialit, 
begged my fellow-boarder to accept the va- 
cant seat at my table. “Iam but a lonely 
old maid, Mr. Blunt,” I concluded. “ Wil] 
you not help we to spend a merry Christ- 
mas ?” 

As I spoke the grave face relaxed, and 
after a moment’s hesitation Mr. Blunt ac- 
cepted the invitation, and I returned to my 
room as triumphant as a manager who has 
just secured a star of the first magnitude. 
| After lunch little Jane fell asleep on the 
sofa, and sitting by the window I watched 
the sleighs gliding by, and thought of the 
many spirits of Christmas Past—nearly fifty 
of them—some rosy with hope, some dark 
with disappointment; but the majority pro- 
saic, even-tempered ghosts, not above an in- 
terest in the merits of the dinner. Perhaps 
a tear or two dimmed my eyes as an old en- 
chanted memory stole into my heart; but | 
was obliged to confess that the last time I 
saw Edward he was unromantically stout, 
and Edward’s wifé —“maneeuvring little 
| wretch” of the past—seemed but a faded, 
care-worn woman of the present, with very 
little apparent happiness to rouse my regret- 
ful jealousy. Twilight came, little Jane 
awoke, Tony replenished the fire and light- 
ed the tapers, and I consigned my ghosts to 
the past, as Miss Michon appeared, clad, of 
course, in a black silk, and looking plainer 
than ever. A few minutes before six Mr. 
Blunt came in, polite but rather silent. 
“Poor fellow,” I thought. “He is embar- 
rassed, no doubt. Probably he is from the 
country, and. knows little of the world. I 
must try to draw him out.” 

When the last dish was in place upon the 
table my oddly assorted party took their 
seats, and Tony began his ministrations. 
For the purpose of making my guests feel at 
ease I made an effort to supply conversa- 
tion, asking Miss Michon questions suited 
to her probable capacity, talking about the 
country to Mr. Blunt, and about the Sunday- 
school to little Jane. It was dull work. A 


i 
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monologue is apt to be dull. But as Tony 
was removing the soup, W ho should appear 
put my delinquent guests!) Adam had been 
released, after all;” Aunt Pen feared I 
should be lonely ;” and Eva had miracu- 
sly “recovered from her headache.” Here 
«as a dilemma! Miss Michon fanned her- 
elf, little Jane stared at Eva, Mr. Blunt 
rose and stood by his chair, and I found 
nvself the most embarrassed of the party. 
However, I made the best of it. ‘Three 
more plates, Tony. Excuse the crowded 
table, Aunt Pen. Miss Michon, allow me to 
ntroduce to you Mrs. Wallack, Miss Rose, 
and Mr. Brow og 

( ompleting the introductions, with some 
difficulty all were seated, Eva next to Mr. 
Blunt, Aunt Pen between little Jane and my- 
self, and Adam by the side of Miss Michon. 
It was funny, but I had no intention of laugh- 

and began to carve with dignity. The 
situation, however, was too much for Tony. 
He presented a plate to Miss Michon ; snatch- 
ed it away hastily, and placed it before Aunt 
Pen; took it back again, under the pretense 
of dusting it, and finally let it fall on my 
head in his vain efforts to decide the proper 
etiquette of the occasion. Jolly Miss Michon 
burst out into a peal of laughter, Eva joined, 
Aunt Pen yielded, the young men followed 
her example, and we all laughed until the 
tears stood in our eyes, beginning again and 
again as the embarrassed Tony, after diving 
for the pieces, thought it necessary to make 
a profound salam to each guest in token of 
his contrition. After this introduction, as 
may well be imagined, there was no con- 
straint to mar the dinner; Eva chatted gay- 
ly with the clerk, Adam kept up a fire of 
repartee with Miss Michon, and Aunt Pen 
talked with little Jane as though she had 
known her for years. In a gustatory point 
of view the dinner was perfect; the fire 
glowed, the tapers shone brightly, the holly 
exhaled its spicy perfume, and the guests 
were merry. “ Hail, mince-pie!” exclaimed 
Adam, as Tony brought him a piece of that 
goodly compound. 

“Without the door let sorrow lie, 
And if for cold it hap to die, 
We'll bury it in a Christmas-pie, 
And evermore be merry!” 

“What is that you are quoting, Adam ?” 
asked Aunt Pen. 

“An old song of the fourteenth century. 
But why do you say ‘quoting? Am I not 
capable of wooing the Muse myself? I as- 
sure you I am brimful of poetic fire, and can 
gush right out at anytime. Iwill give you 
a Christmas poem this instant, and not only 
that, but I will give it without the capitals. 
We had a Christmas dinner in 1871: if you 
only could have been there to hear and see 
the fun! Victoria sent her regrets—she real- 
ly felt too chunky; but Darwin came, and 
brought with him his old ancestral monkey. 


Guy Lawrence Livingstone appeared, and 
brought ‘ ye ancient wassail ;’ but John Hay 
said he could not come unless we'd let him 
‘rastle.’ 
and fell 


The sweet Sorosis came in force, 
into a spasm; and Huxley sent us 
each a slice of patent protoplasm. Chang, 
the giant, came with Barnum and Mrs. Tom 
Thumb tiny; and then, for something live- 
ly, we sent out West for Cheney; lest 
the ministerial East with jealousy should 
burn, we invited, in a body, the Methodist 
Book Concern. Bergh could not leave his 
patent - preservation - tadpole tanks; 
from mere force of habit, the Eds. d 
with thanks.” 

“T yield! I yield!” interrupted Aunt Pen ; 
“any thing for peace. Hereafter, Adam, I 
will never question your genius, but admire 
your poetry with all my heart, provided you 
do not ask me to listen to it.” 

‘IT have always thought Adam’s poetry 
pre-Raphaelite,” observed Eva. 

“ Pre-Adamite,” said Aunt Pen. 

“Ex machina,” suggested Mr. Blunt. 

“A second Mr. Slum,” exclaimed Miss 
Michon. “Indeed, I am not sure but that 
your allusion to Darwin is a base imitation 
of Slum’s epic on Mrs. Jarley’s wax- work 
show.” 


but 


and, 
clined 


“ And that reminds me,” said Adam, “ that 
the genius of Christmas is gone. 
but collect whose 
hearts he has comforted, whose gloom he has 
cheered, whose burden 


Could we 
together to-day those 
he has lightened, 
whose struggles he has encouraged, what 
mighty company, of all ages and classes, 
would fill these streets, crowding each othe 
to pay a farewell tribute to the beloved au- 
thor! The critics might pipe their feeble 
strain on whatever note they pleased, but the 
people recognized and crowned their favor- 
ite; and on this Christmas-day there will 
be many a sigh over the missing Christmas 
story, and many a kindly memory of the 
man to whom Christmas was a real festival, 
full of love, peace, and good-will toward 
men. Friends, let us drink to the genius of 
Christmas—to the memory of our dear lost 
friend, Charles Dickens.” 

Tony filled our glasses, and with rever- 
we drank the toast. All but litth 
Jane, who asked, timidly, ‘Who is Charles 
Dickens ®’ 

“A writer, my dear, who loved little chil- 
dren and wrote about them,” said Aunt 
Pen. “One of these children, a little boy 


ence 


called Tiny Tim, was something like you. 
At a Christmas dinner this little boy said, 
‘God bless us, every one.” 
“ Amen !” 
it was a prayer. 
“What a pure essence of Christmas fills 
that story!” observed Eva. 


said little Jane. She 


Perhaps if was. 


thought 


“That is because there are children in it,” 
answered Aunt Pen. 
mas what it is. 


* Children make Christ- 
I remember my baby niece, 
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little Plum, cherished a firm belief that Santa 
Claus lived up the chimney; and as Christ- 
mas drew near, and visions of possible gifts 
tilled her little heart, she would go slowly 
and timidly to the fire, hesitate a moment, 
and then deliver a loud ‘Tea-set!’ up the 
chimney, running away instantly as fast as 
she could, with a vague fear of pursuit from 
the unknown deity. We used to hear her 
calling out these abrupt messages at all 
hours of the day: ‘dolls, ‘ No’s yark,’ ‘ yittle 
tart wid horses,’ were fired up the chimney 
like minute-guns. Once, when she had been 
fretful, her mother endeavored to quiet her 
by the suggestion that Santa Claus might 
hear her. This seemed to have an effect. 
Miss Plum sat demurely on her little stool 
for some time, but finally the idea of an un- 
seen sentinel became oppressive, and going 
to the grate she called out, ‘Santa Claus, you 
needn’t watch me any more; my mamma 
can take care of me.’ ” 

We all laughed. 

“ That is like the little hoy who could not 
go to sleep because those horrid angels 
watched his bed,” said Miss Michon. ‘“ Poor 
children, how they are misunderstood! At | 
Christmas time, for instance, some persons 
seem to think that an elaborate dinner is all 
that is necessary to make the little folks 
happy, when ten minutes gives them all the 
food they want, and the long hours become 
a torture.” 

“A Christmas dinner,” began Aunt Pen, 
with didactic solemnity, “is an important 
event. Its component parts should be as 
carefully selected and mixed as those of a 
mince-pie. We all know that nine-tenths 
of the mince-pies are failures, and likewise 
of Christmas dinners. In the first place, 
children should only come in with the des- 
sert; thus their little souls will not be tor- 
tured by the endless procession of dishes, 
and their little bodies worn with fatigue 
from sitting three hours in the same chair. 
Then, as regards the adults, they may be 
classed in two broad divisions—tlirting peo- 
ple and eating people. For the first class 
we must have proper objects for admiration ; 
for the second a perfectly cooked dinner. 
Who has not seen ladies yawning behind 
their fans, evidently thinking the dinner 
tasteless, because the spice of flirtation was 
lacking? Who has not seen gentlemen se- 
eretly watching the clock with weary ennui, 
when one pair of bright eyes would have 
shed radiance over the scene? Depend upon 
it, my friends, that as long as we ignore the 
fitness of things, as long as we refuse to 
provide proper attractions for the three class- 
es of guests, our Christmas dinners will be 
melancholy failures.” 

“This one is a suecess, Aunt Pen,” ob- 
served Adam, as he cracked the nuts. “ All 
your three classes are here.” 

Eva drew herself up as she noticed the 





' general smile, and turning to the clerk je. 


side her, asked, with vivacity, “ You have 
been in the army, I see, Mr. Blunt ?” 

Hastening to the relief of my protégé, ] 
answered for him: “ Eva, Mr. Blunt is stil] 
very young, and, besides, he may have 
other and weightier duties to fulfill. Some 
of our warmest patriots could not give more 
than their earnest hopes to the eanse.” 

But pretty Eva persisted. “I know I am 
right,” she continued. “I am sure Mr. Blunt 
was a soldier. He has that erect, martial 
bearing which civilians never acquire.” 

Here Adam straightened himself involun- 
tarily. 

“You are right, Miss Rose,” replied the 
clerk, quietly. “I served in the Union 
army during the rebellion, and but a mo- 
ment ago I was thinking of the Christmas- 
day I spent in C—— prison.” 

“Tell us about it, please,” asked Eva, 


had 


| eagerly. 


“The war is over, Miss Rose, and the pub- 
lic interest in its details is already subsiding. 
It is best that it should be so: let us heal the 
wounds, rather than reopen them.” 

“My interest is not subsiding,” exclaimed 
Eva; “and as long as this generation lives 
the memory of those heroic deeds will be 
held sacred, and thousands of unwritten his- 
tories, told by returned soldiers, will kindle 
again and again the old ardor. What ex- 
citing days they were! Living as we did 
far from the border, we caught only the 
echoes of the storm; sometimes a new regi- 
ment would pass through the city with way- 
ing banners and confident step; sometimes a 
train of cars filled with wounded and dying 
would halt in the dépét, and we tried with 
food, cordials, and fruits to alleviate the suf- 
ferings of the men; but some were past help. 
How well I remember the thrill that passed 
through our hearts wiren in the early Sunday 
morning stillness came the newsboy’s cry 
passing up the street—‘ Extra, extra; anoth- 
er great battle! Were you in the Christ- 
mas battle of Stone River, Mr. Blunt ?” 

“No; I had not that glory. I was taken 


| prisoner by Forrest while out on a scouting 


expedition, together with most of my com- 
pany.” 

Again the young man paused; but when 
we all begged him to proceed, he at length 
consented, and spoke as follows: 

“T was born in Ohio, and educated at one 
of the State colleges. Here, among others, I 
formed a friendship with Grove Seaton—a 
delicate boy, comparatively friendless, who 
suffered much from the petty persecutions 
of his turbulent companions. Grove took a 
fancy to me in his silent way, and I protect- 
ed him from many an onslaught. We pass- 
ed two years together, and then I left the 
school to enter upon business life ; but in the 
midst of busy oceupation I often thought of 
him, and wondered whether I should ever 
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e his pale face again. At the opening of 
the rebellion I volunteered, and was appoint- 
ed captain in one of the Ohio regiments, my 
brother Jim, a mere lad, serving as private 
As he was deter- 
mined to go, I was glad to have him so near 

A campaign full of the hardship with- 

the glory of war fell to our lot. We 
marched back and forth hundreds of miles 
through Tennessee and Kentucky, often trav- 
eling in a ecirele, and retracing our steps of 
the previous day, burning and rebuilding 


bridges, collecting supplies, guarding passes, 


in the same company. 


acting as reserves, but never actually partici- 
pating in any thing more than a skirmish 
with guerrillas and bush-whackers. 
times we hovered on the edge of the battle, 
ind when it was over helped to bury the 
dead; but our numbers continued intact un- 
til a few days before Christmas, when my 
company, out on scouting duty, was sur- 
prised and captured by Forrest with a force 
of three times our number. This prince of 
raiders was a terror throughout the Western 
battle-fields. He rode through the country 
with such dashing speed, he possessed such 
accurate knowledge of our movements, and 
knew the ground so thoroughly, that he al- 
ways held us at a disadvantage. We never 
knew exactly where he was, and he generally 
appeared at the very last place where he was 
expected. Always in a hurry, he wasted no 
time upon his prisoners, but sent them off 
South under guard. In this way we too were 
treated, and within an hour after our capture 
we were on the road to C—— prison, in Ala- 
bama. Once fairly started on our weary 
journey, we were stripped of our valuables, 
our clothes exchanged for ragged garments, 
our boots and shoes taken away, and thus, 
barefooted, we were hurried along over the 
rough roads, and forced to keep pace with 
our mounted guard. Gradually the food gave 
out. Ido not think the Confederates were 
in fault, for provisions were scarce, and some 
expected supplies failed to appear; but we 
were soon reduced to a small piece of dry 
corn-bread for a whole day’s rations, and 
starvation began to count its victims. Oh, 
you ladies and gentlemen living in the midst 
of plenty can form no conception of the hor- 
rors of real, gnawing hunger! Some of the 
men went raving mad, some dropped with- 
out a groan, and others, like my brother and 
myself, marched on with dull endurance, 
hardly knowing whether we were dead or 
alive. One cold morning found our miser- 
able band within a few miles of C——. I 
remember some one said, ‘It’s Christmas at 
home to-day.’ I had forgotten it, and rais- 
ing my eyes at the words, I happened to 
catch a glimpse of Jim’s face as he trudged 
yy the side of a Confederate. 


Some- 


The man was eating some bacon and corn- 
bread as he rode along, and Jim’s hungry 
eyes followed every morsel with the pathetic 


CHRISTMAS. 


Poor boy! | 


earnestness of a starving dog. He did not 
speak, but kept up with the horse, never 
dropping his gaze, although the road was 
full of pitfalls, as though fascinated by the 
very sight of the food. The mute appeal of 
his white, hollow face, and the thought that 
it was Christmas-day, overcame me, and the 
first tears of my manhood rolled down my 
cheeks. 

“Toward noon we were marched into C—— 
prison. It was an open lot, encircled by a 
high fence, and crowded with ragged, dirty, 
and sickly prisoners, some of them looking 
more like savages than civilized Americans. 
A rough shed ran along one side of the fence, 
but as only a small portion of the men could 
be crowded within its limits, by far the lar- 
ger number were exposed to the weather, 
and consequently were suffering from low 
fever and diseases of the lungs. As we en- 
tered this abode of misery we were imme- 
diately surrounded by the gaunt inhabitants, 
and overwhelmed with questions. Most of 
them seemed half crazed; but the saddest 
spectacles of all were those who sat apart, 
sternly hopeless, waiting for the deliverance 
of death. 

“During the afternoon a rumor passed 
through the prison that food was coming. 
By this time the horrors of the scene had 
sunk deeply into my mind, my courage fell, 
and I knew I could not long endure such a 
life. Having carried Jim to a corner, I sat 
down beside him. The boy was somewhat 
delirious, and I almost wished I could change 
places with him, for then I need not think. 
There was one at home who would hear of 
my capture. Need i say my thoughts were 
of her ?” 

At this point Adam awakened to a new 
interest in the story. 

“The food came at last. Bad as it was, 
hunger rendered it palatable. Even Jim re- 
vived a little; and one of my company, a 
young man from the same town, confided to 
us his intention of trying to escape during 
the night. It was like running the gauntlet 
of a thousand deaths; but he was not to be 
persuaded from his purpose; so I gave him 
a penciled note, breathing a courage I my- 
self was far from feeling, to take to my dar- 
ling— Ibeg your pardon; the word slipped 
out by mistake,” stammered Mr. Blunt, with 
a scarlet face. 

“No mistake at all,” exclaimed Adam, as 
we all laughed, and the sympathetic Miss 
Michon wiped her eyes. “It is the sweetest 
word in the English language, and I often 
use it myself.” 

Here there was another laugh, and more 
blushes besides those of the young soldier, 
who hastened on with his story. 

“The man got away that night; but, of 
course, we could not tell whether he was 
alive or dead. A cold rain set in, and Jim 
sank rapidly. Morning dawned, and anoth- 
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er wretched day opened before us. I tried 
to occupy myself in making a wooden fork 
and plate, so as to save every crumb of our 
scanty allowance of food; but as the cold in- 
creased, ana our wet clothes grew stiff, I 
gave it up, and, throwing myself down be- 
side Jim, I tried to pray. I was roused by a 
hand on my shoulder, and looking up I saw 
a Confederate officer, accompanied by a sur- 
geon, Who was ministering as far as he could 
to the necessities of the sick. 

“* Are you ill, my man ? he asked. 

““*No, but my brother is ;’ and I attempt- 
ed to raise Jim’s head. The officer stooped 
to assist me, and as our eyes met we recog- 
nized each other. It was Grove Seaton, my 
school-mate. 

“T need not tell the details of the rest. 
We were taken from the prison, clothed, | 
warmed, and fed, so that in a few days Jim, 
with youthful elasticity, 1scovered sufficient 
strength to travel. We were then immedi- | 
ately exchanged, and sent North through the 
lines, reaching home but a few days after 
my little note was received; for the man got 
through, after all. And so we escaped, while 
thousands were left to suffer. What a strange 
chance it seems !” 

“Tdo not call it a chance,” said Aunt Pen, 
solemnly. “It was the direct reward of your 
kindness to that friendless boy.” 

Aunt Pen likes to point a moral. 

“What a Christmas!” shuddered Miss Mi- | 
chon. “But Iam glad she got the note.” | 

“Fill the glasses, Tony,” said Adam. “ La- | 
dies and gentlemen, let us drink to the health | 
of ‘ Darling,’ wherever she is, and may we all 
have the pleasure of meeting her in person 
before another Christmas comes round.” 

“Give her this-from me, Mr. Blunt,” said 
Eva, slipping a ring from her slender finger. 

“And now,” said Aunt Pen, after another | 
half hour had glided away, “it’s after mid- | 
night, and little Jane’s eyes look sleepy. | 
Come, my dear, put on your hood: I shall 
take you home with me.” | 

Then followed a general exchange of | 
adieux. As I assisted Aunt Pen in arran- 
ging her numerous wrappings, I whispered, 
“Do you really mean to take little Jane | 
with you?” 

“Why not, Sandie? Your description of 
the poor child’s home dwells in my mind. | 
Eva will probably leave me before many | 
months, and I must have something young | 
about me. I have taken a fancy for little | 
Jane, and, besides, I think a good surgeon | 
could cure her lameness. But be that as God | 
wills; I like the lassie, and will take her as | 
my Christmas present.” 

“Mr. Blunt,” said Adam, as he shook hands | 
with the young soldier, “our acquaintance | 
is of too recent date for me to press myself | 
upon you; but I trust that we shall be friends | 
from this day; and as you are a comparative | 
stranger in the city, you must allow me to | 
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do something toward advancing your int, r- 
ests here, as I have many acquaintances 
among the merchants. Who knows,” added 
Adam, with a smile in his brown eyes, “ jy); 
we two forlorn bachelors may keep next 
Christmas in homes of our own, with oy 
dar—” Here the reprobate was ignominious- 
ly dragged away, and we lost the conclusic) 
of the sentence. Bi 

“Who, indeed ?” said Mr. Blunt, as he took 
leave of me. “The future is uncertain: by: 
I have to thank you, Miss Spencer, for a very 
happy Christmas.” 

“Not so happy as the next one will }y 
Mr. Blunt, if two friends can bring it about.” 
I answered. 

How the grave face brightened, and what 
a Warm pressure my old hand received! 

“Tsn’t he sweet!” exclaimed Miss Michon. 
as we two were left alone. “He reminds 
me so much of my poor lost Archie.” 

“Your brother?” I asked, as she wiped 
her eyes. 

“Oh no! my lover. He died at sea. Wy 
were to have been married as soon as the 
voyage was over. I have my wedding-dress 
still. I will show it to you some day. See, 
here is his picture,” she continued, taking 
off a locket and opening it. A bright, man- 
ly face, with clustering brown hair and deep 
blue eyes, gazed at me from the ivory. 

“And who is this on the other side?” | 
asked, seeing the fair, dimpled face of a love!) 
young girl. 

“That is myself, taken at sixteen. Pooi 
Archie! But I know he is happy, and wait- 
ing for me; so I never weep and lament. 
He never liked to see me sad. Well, good- 


| night, Miss Spencer. I have had a charming 


Christmas; and I only wish you coald have 
known my Archie.” 

“At least I may .know you,” I replied, 
kissing the cheery little woman. ‘“ We will 
keep each other from feeling lonely, my 
dear.” 

“We will, we will!” cried Miss Michon. 
And she was as good as her word. 

St. Nebat’s clock struck one as I stood 
alone by the dying fire, and thought ove 
the events of the day. The simple words 
of an ancient carol came unbidden, and sang 
their quaint music through my brain: 


“T saw three ships come sailing in 

On Christmas-day, on Christmas-day ; 
I saw three ships come sailing in 

On Christmas-day in the morning. 
Oh, they sailed into Bethlehem 

On Christmas-day, on Christmas-day ; 
Oh, they sailed into Bethlehem 

On Christmas-day in the morning. 


‘“‘ And all the bells on earth shall ring 
On Christmas-day, on Christmas-day ; 
And all the bells on earth shall ring 
On Christmas-day in the morning. 
And all the angels in heaven shall sing 
On Christmas-day, on Christmas-day ; 
And all the angels in heaven shall sing 
On Christmas-day in the morning.” 
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e which makes the politician wise, 
i see through all things with his half-shut eyes.” 
—Rape of the Lock. 


\N is so disposed to look upon himself 
\ as master of all he surveys, that he quite 
rzets how often he becomes the servant of 
h «slave. Thus he thinks of the plants in 
iture only so far as they minister to his 
wants; some to warm and clothe him, oth- 
ers to feed and refresh him, while still others 
build him houses or vessels to carry him 
reross the ocean. He has taught them all 
to be useful, from the highest to the lowest; 
from the towering pine-tree in distant Nor- 
wav to the humble herb at his feet; from 
graceful palm-tree of the tropics to the 
lowly moss on sterile rocks. The golden 
lichen furnishes him with a dye, and the 
wehil gives him litmus. In Englaad and 
in France thousands of families live on sea- 
tang and alge ; while the creeping moss hid 
under Northern snows in Iceland and Siberia 
restores his health and lengthens his years. 
But every now and then the plant seems 
to be able to take a strange revenge on its 
merciless master, and to obtain dominion 
over him, either by the force of habit or the 
power it holds over his passions. Some | 
hange into fire-water, and make the civil- 
ized man their slave and their victim, while 
they destroy the whole race of the red man ; 
the poppy changes into opium, and leads to 
terrible wars between England and China; | 
tea becomes a necessity, and brings about the 
revolt of the colonies; and even the lowly 
ereals and the deep-buried potato in years 
of short crops bring dire misfortunes upon 
whole nations. Cotton has been proclaimed 
king more than once, though unable to main- | 
tain itself on the throne, and tobacco has be- | 
come a necessity with millions of men. 
Among these tyrants of the human race cof- 
fee is by no means the least powerful, though 
one of the gentlest masters to whom man 
submits. A thousand million pounds are 
said to be annually consumed of the precious 
bean; and the host of laborers, agents, and | 
merchants whom the small green fruit sets 
in motion and supports by its travels all | 
over the world is almost without number. 
From its homes in distant lands—from the | 
mountain wilderness of Abyssinia and from 
the favored islands of the West Indies, from | 
the sunny valleys of Brazil and from the 
broad plains in which the Orinoco flows, 
trom Java and Ceylon, as well as from Happy 
Arabia—the fragrant bean comes to refresh, 
strengthen, and comfort the exhausted sys- | 
tem of countless nations. What it costs us 
annually can hardly be computed, although | 
it has been ascertained by busy statisticians | 







that Europe could support its enormous ar- | 


mies and pay its annual taxes by simply ab- 
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is surely a strange dominion which these 
plants exercise over our proud race. The 
juice of an Indian cane becomes a part of 
our daily food; the ill-smelling leaf of an 
American plant, used originally by savage 
red-skins, is a necessity for all nations; and 
the fruit of a shrub growing wild in Arabia 
is valued alike by man and woman all over 
the earth! The proud son of the highest 
civilization can no longer live happily with 
out the cotiee of African robbers, the tobac- 
co of red barbarians, the tea of despised Chi- 
nese, and the sugar of the wretched Hindoo 
or the enslaved negro. He can not break his 
fast without coffee, nor finish his dinner; he 
spends hours every day at the coffee-house, 
and keeps himself awake at night by a cup 
of coffee; the whole social life of many na- 
tions is based upon the insignificant bean ; 
it is an essential element in the vast com- 
merce of great nations, and compels the 
building of docks and ship-yards, of vessels 
and railways, of vast magazines and mag- 
nificent exchanges. We may well inquire, 


| therefore, after the history and special na- 


ture of that remarkable beverage which we 


so slightingly call only a cup of coffee! 


Recent travelers in Africa have confirmed 
what was before only a surmise—that the 
true home of the coffee-tree is to be found on 
the lofty terraces of the Upper Nile, where it 
is still found growing wild. Unfortunately, 
here also history leaves in the dark the name 
of the benefactor who first conceived the 
grand idea of making an infusion of coffee 
beans; and instead of authentic accounts, 
we find nothing but legends and traditions, 
which surround the happy man with the halo 
of a saint; for the Persians will have it that 
their great prophet was once suffering sore- 
ly, and sent his prayers up to the throne of the 
Almighty, whereupon the Archangel Gabriel, 
who had already taught Mohammed to read 
by thumping his head three times on the 
ground, taught him also to drink coffee by 
forcing him to swallow a black beverage 
made from the bean in his garden. The 
Arabs, on the contrary, not willing to admit 
the great ingenuity of their Eastern rivals, 
maintain that a pious dervish, who conde- 
scended in his leisure hours to tend a flock 
of goats, noticed how merry they became 
after they had eaten the leaves of certain 
shrubs. They jumped and gamboled and 
bleated in so remarkable a manner that he 
became envious of their happiness, gathered 
a few leaves, chewed them, and felt as mer- 
ry as his goats! Like a faithful believer in 
the prophet, he did not keep his discovery 
to himself, but communicated it to others; 
the prior of a Mohammedan convent in Per- 
sia recommended it to his monks as a means 
to keep them awake at their nightly vigils; 
and soon the use of the pleasant decoction 
became quite general in Eastern countries. 


staining from coffee, sugar, and tobacco. It| From that time there has been no Christian 
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or Mohammedan monastery in the Orient that 
has not its huge cotfee-kettle continually 
simmering over the fire, in order to assist the 
fainting devotion of its pious members ; and 
to this day the faithful believer thinks it an 
act of meritorious piety to drink much cof- 
fee while performing his sacred duties, so 
that every mosque is filled with the pleasant 
fragrance, and cups of coffee are incessantly 
distributed among the devout worshipers 
“for the greater glory of God.” 

Like most of the heroes of antiquity, cof- 
fee has, therefore, its legends and miracles 
duly enhancing the splendor of its birth, 
and soon martyrs also and apostles were not 
wanting. The very dervish who had obtain- 
ed from his merrily capering goats the secret 
of the delightful drink, fell a sad victim to 
his discovery ; for envious brethren accused 
him openly of having drunk intoxicating bev- 
erages in violation of holy laws, and he was 
in imminent danger of his life. Fortunately 
the new drink gave him the wit and the elo- 
quence to persuade his adversaries to make 
at least a trial of his favorite plant. They 
consented, they drank, they grew merry, and 
with one accord proclaimed ever thereafter 
that coffee was the gift of their great proph- 
et, especially designed to stand them instead 
of dangerous wine. They adopted it at once 
as the national beverage, insisting, however, 
upon its being drunk pure and unmixed as 
it came from the hands of beneficent nature, 
while they looked with disgust upon the un- 
believing giaour who hes been denied the 
power to enjoy it thus, and must needs sully 
its purity with milk and sugar and other 
horrid admixtures. Another pious man, 
Gemal Eddin, who was soon after priest at 
Aden, but a native of Djemen, introduced 
the precious bean into Arabia, and obtained 
by his benefit such renown and reverence 
that he was made the patron saint of cof- 
fee; and no faithful follower of the prophet 
concludes to this day his morning prayer 
without wishing the holy benefactor the 
highest joys of paradise. What at first was 
done only by the priests to keep them awake 
during nightly vigils, soon became custom- 
ary in Mecca also; and the habit spread rap- 
idly through all Eastern lands, thanks to the 
thousands of pilgrims who annually crowd- 
ed the shrines of the holy city, and among 
other blessings obtained there a knowledge 
of the grateful effects of coffee. As early as 
the first years of the sixteenth century Cairo 
had already public coffee-houses, and Aden 
exported the bean in large quantities. The 
plant itself, however, did not reach Mecca 
till 1567. 

The first dervish was, it seems, by no 
means the only martyr who was destined 
to suffer in the service of the new favorite. 
The persecution began with two learned 
physicians of Mecca, who had devoted many 
years to the question, Was Mohammed a 





doctor? just as our age applies this and sim. 
ilar questions to Shakspeare. These two 
pundits found some verses of the Koran 
which seemed to condemn the custom of 
making coffee in the holy mosques. They 
thereupon opened a regular crusade agains; 
the beverage, and discovered, as physicians 
have always been able to do when they 
wished it, a thousand bad qualities inherey: 
in the bean. They demonstrated to thei; 
own satisfaction, and that of numerous fo)- 
lowers whom coftee had probably made bi]- 
ious, that the popular drink excited th: 
imagination, led to new interpretations of 
the words. of the prophet, and thus caused 
dangerous heresies. They next appealed to 
the emir, who, as a pious Mohammedan, 
entered most zealously into the matter, and 
convoked a solemn council of physicians, 
lawyers, and divines, before whom Coffee 
was to appear and to be tried. For a time 
nothing criminal could be discovered, until 
one of the presiding physicians, with mar- 
velous self-denial, openly declared that cof- 
fee was intoxicating, for it had made him 
repeatedly drunk! Having sacrificed his 
character in order to carry his point, he did 
not hesitate to endure also the bastinado, to 
which he was instantly sentenced for the 
heinous crime which he had confessed, and 
all for the satisfaction of hearing the emir 
issue an edict which prohibited the use of 
coffee in Cairo and the whole pashalic. But 
his joy was short-lived ; for the sultan, the 
great Father of the Faithful, did not confirm 
the decree, openly denounced the council as 
an assembly of asses, and summoned the un- 
lucky drunkard to Constantinople, where 
his head was politely placed between his 
feet. Henceforth no one dared to disturb 
the consciences of pious Mohammedans with 
such idle scruples, and coffee reigned su- 
preme in the Orient.- Poets have sung the 
praises of the black beverage; priests and 
monks have preached in its favor; and to 
all, from the sultan on his throne to the fel- 
lah in his hut of Nile mud, the precious 
drink is a daily source of enjoyment. Only 
on the northern coast of Africa the heresy 
of mixing sugar has gradually crept into 
use; and there the French learned, when 
they conquered Algiers, the secret of making 
an orthodox cup of coffee: black, like hell, 
strong, like the devil, and sweet, like woman! 
Long before this a man from Damascus 
had carried the fragrant drink to Constanti- 
nople, and in 1534 opened the first public- 
house for its sale in the brilliant city. Soon 
others arose, generally near mosques and 
public baths, and speedily became the favor- 
ite resorts of divines and learned men, who 
loved to discuss knotty questions of faith 
and politics under the happy influence of 
the gentle stimulant. Such discussions, 
however, aroused the suspicions of the mas- 


ter, who suddenly ordered all coffee-houses 








+o be closed, hoping thus to make an end to 
oliticians also! The priests were ordered 
» thunder anathemas against the black 
irink; the judges were directed to proceed 
with the utmost severity against delinquents 
who would drink coffee ; and ample rewards 
were promised to all who would denounce 
transgressors of the sultan’s order. But it 
was all in vain. The cup of coffee was 
stronger than the Ruler of the Faithful; it 
ontinued all-powerful in the secrecy of the 
larem ; it came forth boldly on public square 
ind covered bazar; it established itself once 
nore in cozy coffee-houses ; and ere long it 
was master again, openly defying the mighty 
sultan on his throne. Wisely yielding to a 
yower which he could not conquer, the lat- 
ter ordered that no coffee-house should 
henceforth be licensed which had not its 
omplement of story-tellers, jugglers, dan- 
cers, and snake-charmers, and thus prevent- 
ed the former political discussions. The 
cup of coffee was so victorious that hence- 
forth the wife could demand to be divorced 
from the husband who failed to supply her 
sufficiently with coffee. Servants receive 
their fee under the name of coffee-money, 
as in Germany it is called Trinkgeld (drink- 
money), and in Spain and Portugal it is giv- 
en for snuff; and even the poorest of the 
Osmanli passes no day without enjoying the 
udispensable comfort of a cup of coffee. 
When the new favorite had thus conquer- 
ed the East, it soon found its way to Europe 
also. The precise manner in which the vic- 
tory was achieved is not known, since, like 
all bad habits, the custom of drinking coffee 
began in different parts of the Occident at 
once, and grew in strength mainly by dint 
of persecution. Ellis considered it likely 
that the Venetians, whose dominions were 
so near the Turkish empire, and who then 
almost monopolized the trade with the Le- 
vant, were the first to introduce it: at least a 
Venetian merchant, De la Valle, wrote in 1615 
from Constantinople that he should bring his 
correspondent some coffee, which he believed 
was a thing unknown in his country. An 
Augsburg physician, Rauwolt, had, however, 
some forty years before written a public ac- 
count of the strange black beverage which 
he had drunk in Aleppo; and an Italian, 
Prosper Alpinus, had in 1580 seen the plant 
itself in a greenhouse in Cairo. Whoever 
may have the merit of having first brought 
the bean to Europe, Pietro de la Valle was 
certainly the owner of the first publie cof- 
fee-house in Europe. He opened one in 
Rome in 1626, although his countrymen had 
‘old the bean then already for eleven years. 
\ Frenchman, Merville, did the same in 
1644 for Marseilles. The first cup of coffee 
had been drunk in Paris at the house of a 
great Eastern traveler, Thevenot, who had 
brought the bean and a great fondness for it 
home with him from the East; still he and 
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his friends were the only persons who en- 
joyed its pleasant effects for many a year. 
It was only in 1669 that Soliman Aga, the 
embassador of Sultan Mahmud IV., made 
the use of coffee more general. At the first 

audience he had of Louis XIV. he took oe- 
casion to mention the subject, and ever aft- 

erward made it a point to treat his visit- 
ors to the orthodox beverage of his na- 

tive land. At a sign from their master. 
black slaves in bright turbans and sky-bluc 

gowns entered, holding upon a small silk 

eushion a costly cup of finest porcelain, 
poised in a larger cup of silver or gold fili- 
gree, and offered it on their knees to the 

visitor their lord chose to honor. The new 

fashion took amazingly ; the minister’s house 
became immensely popular, and all the élite 
of society crowded his salons to enjoy the 

bitter black draught. When the liberal 
Turk left Paris the taste had become so 
general that an Armenian, Pascal, opened a 
large coftee-house in 1672, although he had 
to suffer most dangerous competition from a 
Sicilian, Procope, who offered the delightful 
beverage in the streets of the city at a very 
low rate, notwithstanding the price of coffee 
was then forty dollars a pound. Henceforth 
coffee-houses sprang up in all the fashionable 
portions of the city, and became the meeting- 
places of the great world of artists and schol- 
ars, laying thus the foundation to the custom 
which makes now these houses the resort of 

nearly the whole male population of South- 
ern Europe, who spend there the larger por- 
tion of the day. Then duchesses and count- 
esses would drive up in splendid equipages to 
drink their cup of coffee without alighting : 
poets there read their productions; authors 
exchanged criticisms; actors and actresses 
were praised or condemned, and even diplo- 
mats and great generals met there to dis- 
cuss the greatest questions of state. The 
lively French mind was so much pleased 
with the gently stimulating beverage that 
they called it the drink for the mind, par ex- 
cellence, and ascribed to it universally the 
power of cheering the melancholy and of 
soothing great grief. Hence, when a lady 
at court received the sad news of her hus- 
band’s sudden death, she exclaimed in het 
anguish, “Woe is me! Bring me quick a 
cup of coffee !” 

London owed its first acquaintance with 
coftee to a caprice. It seems that in 1652 a 
wealthy Turkey merchant, Mr. Edwards, had 
brought home with him from his Eastern 
travels not only a fondness for coffee, but 
also a Greek woman called Pasqua, whom 
he had bought in Smyrna, and whom he 
now employed to serve the cup of coffee in 
Oriental manner to his guests. The latter, 
however, soon came in such ¢rowds, to en- 
joy the beverage or to admire the Greek 
beauty, that the merchant could endure it no 
longer; he therefore married the Smyrniote 
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to his coachman, and advanced them a suffi- 
cient sum of money to establish a coffee- 
house in St. Michael’s Alley. The cup of 
coffee became in England also very soon a 
universal favorite. Coftee-houses sprang up 
every where, and were soon the resort of the 
quidnunes of the day ; and the bean itself 
was so largely imported that already, under 
Charles IL.,a heavy duty could be imposed 
upon the new article of commerce. 

But here also a gentle kind of martyrdom 
had to lend additional zest to the enjoyment. 
In 1657 a certain James Farr, who then kept 
a favorite coffee-house near the Inner Tem- 
ple, was prosecuted “ for making and selling 
a sort of liquor called coffee, as a great nui- 
sance and prejudice to the neighborhood ;” 
and not more than twenty years later the 
king himself issued a proclamation to shut 
up the coffee-houses, because “ they are sem- 
inaries of sedition.” But Charles IL, who 
could defy the Parliament, and look upon the 
well-earned rights of the people as gracious 
vifts bestowed upon them out of pure benev- 
olence, who could violate the constitution 
without scruple, and send those who remon- 
strated with him to the scaffold—this pow- 
erful, overbearing monarch could do nothing 
against the cup of coffee. When his procla- 
mation appeared the whole city of London 
was roused to indignation; great tumults 
ensued, and a revolution was impending. 
The king rescinded his order, and peace was 
restored. Such is history. 

Very different views, however, were enter- 
tained in those days as to the happy effects 
of coffee from what we now believe. A fa- 
mous judge, Rumsey, had invented a pro- 
bang, a horrid instrument made of flexible 
whalebone, with a small linen or silk button 
at the end, which was introduced into the 
stomach to produce the effects of an emetic ; 
and, in order to make it more active, he rec- 
ommended that, previous to the agreeable in- 
side tickling, a paste of cophie—as he spelled 
it—with butter, honey, and salad oil, should 
be made and swallowed. Thereupon a friend 
writes him as follows: “ Touching coffee, I 
concurre with them in opinion who hold it 
to be that black broth which was used of old 
in Lacedsemon, whereof the poets sing. Sure- 
ly it must needs be salutiferous, because so 
many sagacious and the wittiest sort of na- 
tions use it somuch. But besides the exsic- 
cant quality it has to dry up the crudities of 
the stomach, as also to comfort the brain, to 
fortifie the sight with its steem, and prevent 
dropsies, gouts, the scurvie, together with 
the spleen and hypocondriacall windes (all 
which it doth without any violence or dis- 
temper at all), tis found already that this 
coffee-drink has caused a greater sobriety 
among the nations. For whereas formerly 
apprentices and clerks, with others, used to 
take their morning’s draught in ale, beer, or 
wine, which, by the dizzyness they cause in 


OSS 
they use now to play the good-fellows jy 
this wakefull and civill drinke; therefo,, 
that worthy gentleman, Mr. Mudiford, wh, 
first introduced the practice hereof to Lon. 
don, deserves much respect of the whole na. 
tion.” 

Germany learned to drink coffee in a man. 
ner even more extraordinary. The numer. 
ous courts of that happily divided country 
had been duly initiated in the mysteries 0} 
the fashionable drink by their masters, th, 
French ; but the custom, being so expensive, 
had not yet become general. The Electo) 
of Brandenburg, however, a clear - sighted 
financier, determined to make the new fash- 
ion a source of income, and ordered his body- 
physician, a Dutchman, to write a book on 
the admirable effects of tobacco and coffee 
on the health of men. These arguments he 
not only disseminated largely among his sub- 
jects, but enforced also by various rules and 
regulations, till the obedient Brandenburg- 
ers began to drink coffee in large quantities, 
and filled his empty treasury. An accident 
led, a few years later, to similar encourage- 
ment in Southern Germany. At the siege 
of Vienna by the largest infidel army that 
Europe ever saw so near the heart of the 
Continent, a certain Kolschutski had ren- 
dered eminent service as a spy, and when 
King Sobieski and Charles of Lorraine de- 
feated the Turks, and entered their magniti- 
cent camp, they bestowed upon the success- 
ful spy the large number of coffee-bags found 
in the tents. With this treasure he opened 
the first coffee-house in Vienna, and from 
that day the cup of coffee has gradually 
made its way to every province of the great 
empire, so that it is now found alike in the 
palace of the monarch and the hut of the la- 
borer. Only in some remoter portions of the 
East, and in almost inaccessible valleys of 
the Alps, the beverage has found it more dif- 
ficult to prevail; and as in England tea is 
said at first to have been cooked and eaten 
as a vegetable, the decoction being carefully 
thrown away, so, some fifty years ago, Al- 
pine herdsmen used to boil the coffee beans 
with lard till they were soft, and could be 
eaten like pease. 

The new conqueror found, however, its 
bitter enemies in Germany also. Many phy- 
sicians warned against it as a dangerous poi- 
son, and wrote volume after volume on its 
sad, pernicious effects on body and soul; 
mninisters found out that coffee was a most 
powerful temptation of the Evil One, which 
reduced the strength of the mind by con- 
stant excitement, and imperiled the peace 
of the soul; and the governments of various 
states assumed the same position, and pro- 
hibited the use of coffee The famous Elect- 
or of Hesse, who sold his subjects for so 
many shillings a pound of flesh to fight for 
Great Britain on our soil, would not have 








ry 
he 


coffee sold in his dominions, and as late as 
1847 no grocer in the open country dared of- 
fer it for sale. Frederick the Great, even, 
was once entrapped into prohibiting the sale 
of coffee by others. He wanted to have the 
monopoly for his own benefit. The Prus- 
sians certainly loved and still more feared 
their Old Fritz, who bad made their little 
land a great kingdom; but when he raised 
the price of coffee, and his “ cofiee-snitfers” 
patrolled the streets of the city to discov- 
er the illicit use of the fragrant bean, their 
loyalty was at an end, and they published 
caricatures and pasquinades without end. 
The king looked at them and laughed, and 

kept the monopoly. The last enemy of 
supreme power which the cup of coffee has 
had to encounter was Napoleon, who de- 
termined during the time of the embargo to 
deprive the whole continent of Eusope of its 
favorite drink. But the great conqueror 
had met his match, and in spite of millio&s 
spent on a strict blockade, and a most pain- 
ful system of surveillance exercised over 
high and low, the cup of coffee still held its 
own, and defied all imperial decrees and 
gens-d’armes. 

As the beverage came more and more in 
demand, inquiries were also made after the 
plant which produced the bean—a word 
derived not from our English word bean, 
but from the Arabie bon or bun, which is 
the name of the fruit of the coffee-tree, and 
so happily coincided with the views enter- 
tained by French physicians on the subject 
that they reasoned that a fruit called bon 

good—could not possibly be hurtful. Ef- 
forts were at once made to acclimate the 
shrub; but it would not thrive in the severe 
climate of Europe, and hence it became nec- 
essary to cultivate it in distant colonies. The 
indolent son of the East thought so little of 
deriving an advantage from this most valu- 
able gift which nature had bestowed upon 
him that he not only failed to raise it, and to 
make it an article of export, but to this day 
allows the more active Western man to pro- 
vide him, at a great profit, with the product 
of his own soil. As early as 1650 the indus- 
trious Dutch carried the seeds of coffee-trees 
from Mocha to their rich colony of Batavia, 
enlarged the enterprise rapidly, and were 
able in 1719 to appear in the great markets 
of the world with large supplies of Java cof- 
fee. Encouraged by this success, they estab- 
lished similar plantations in Sumatra, Cey- 
lon, and other Sunda islands, which now fur- 
nish over two hundred millions of pounds ; 
the French and the English followed their ex- 
ample, and in a short time the coffee-tree had 
made the voyage round the world. There is 
a little fragrance of romance connected with 
the first French effort of this kind, which 
was made in Martinique. Louis XIV., who, 
in spite of all his foibles and vices, was fully 
able to appreciate the importance of such 
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apparently small matters as a potato tuber 
or a cotfee bean, had in his private gardens 
a coftee-shrub of tive feet height, which be- 
fore his death (1715) bore ripe fruit. Having 
heard of German coffee plantations in Suri- 
nam, and of Dutch establishments in Berbice, 
his ambition was aroused, and he desired to 
have French plantations also in his West India 
colonies. He intrusted, therefore, a slip from 
his pet tree to a naval ensign, Des Clieux, 
with orders to carry it safely to Martinique. 
Unfortunately the sbip on which he served 
had an unusually long voyage, fierce storms 
alternating with provoking calms, and at 
last the water casks were empty. The en- 
sign, however, sacrificed his own wants for 
the sake of the young plant, and shared with 
it his scanty ration of water. But his trou- 
bles were not at an end when he at last 
reached the island: storms and tempests, 
men and beasts, seemed to have united to 
threaten the tender shoot, and Des Clieux 
had to place a guard over the plant, who, 
under his own supervision, watched it by 
day and by night. Fortunately it grew and 
throve, till it became a fine large tree, the 
ancestor of all the French coffee plantations 
on the West India Islands. It may safely 
be said that never was tree more carefully 
tended, and never more usefully employed. 

Another worthy patron of the pretty shrub 
was the famous burgomaster of Amsterdam, 
Nicholas Wythsen, who raised young trees 
in his hot-houses in Holland, and then sent 
the fruit-bearing plants to Surinam and Af- 
rica, and through his friends to almost every 
portion of the globe. All the West India 
Islands, as well as South America, soon had 
their plantations, Arabia its “ gardens,” as 
they are called there, and even Madagascar 
and Ile de France and Bourbon succeeded in 
entering the lists against the older colonies. 
The shrub and the fruit have remained near- 
ly the same every where, but the manner 
of raising the tree differs according to soil 
and climate. 

At home, in Arabia Felix, where the most 
valued of all varieties, the golden Mocha, is 
raised, the trees present a strange contrast 
with the aspect of the landscape farther 
northward. There a low, sandy shore af- 
fords a free view over vast treeless plains 
which stretch in sad monotony as far as eye 
can reach, while the cloudless sky sends 
down an almost unbearable heat. Only 
here and there a limited pasture, with lean 
grass and a few graceful palm-trees, breaks 
the mournful uniformity; in the grateful 
shade a few Bedouins rest under their black 
tents, while their brethren hasten on the un- 
couth dromedary through the yellow desert. 
Very different is the scene on the southern 
slope of the great peninsula; for here an 
abundant, fragrant vegetation unfolds its 
riches and enchants the senses; incense 
grows like the juniper of our woods, whole 
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forests of palm-trees overshadow the lower 
parts of the mountains, and vast stretches of 
durra wave like golden grain in the gentle 
breeze. This is the home of the coffee-tree. 

The shrub rises in the form of a pyramid 
to a height of forty feet; the leaves, resem- 
bling those of the laurel of Greece, shine with 
a dark lustre in the bright sunlight, while 
lighter hues give life to the beautiful scene 
whenever the breeze turns up the lower side. 
During spring a profusion of white blossoms 
covers the tree with their pure color. They 
are shaped like those of the jasmine, and 
break forth from between every leaf and 
the stem, filling the air far and near with 
their perfume. Butterflies flutter incessant- 
ly around them, for they are rich in honeyed 
stores; birds fly about; lively, tiny streams 
murmur at the roots, washing every tree 
with their welcome waters, and allure at 
times the shy gazelle that comes running 
up in timid haste, and anxiously looking 
around, to slake its thirst. Locusts are 
chirping on every branch, and a cloudless 
blue sky looks down upon the exuberant 
splendor, till the blossoms fade and droop, 
the winds carry away the light, shriveled 
leaves, and a small, green button peeps out, 
which rapidly increases and grows into a 
searlet-red berry. After a while these ber- 
ries become dark violet, but at the same 
time—thanks to the effects of a tropical cli- 
mate—the tree produces a second and a 
third crop of snowy blossoms, so that the 
beautiful green pyramid is covered with 
buds and flowers and fruits at every stage 
of development. When the fruit is ripe, the 
Arabs spread soft mats under the tree, as- 


cend it, and shake the branches till all the | 


berries have been gathered. They are then 
spread out on mats for six or eight months, 
till the fleshy part is completely dried, when 
a powerful roller passes over them, crushing 
the hard shell and leaving the two twin 
beans which each fruit contains to be care- 
fully collected and cleaned. The latter are 
then still farther dried for some time, being 
hung up in loosely woven bags, after which 
they are baled and sent to Beit-el-Fakih, 
the principal market of Arabia, where over 
twelve millions of pounds are annually 
shipped. 

As the coffee-tree is the principal source 
of income for Happy Arabia, it is, of course, 
most carefully tended and nursed. The 
coffee gardens are laid out on terraces which 
rise to a height of 3000 feet, and on each of 
which there is an artificial pond, with thou- 
sands of small canals that irrigate the whole, 
falling gently from terrace to terrace, to 
keep the soil always moist. The trees are 
planted so closely that not a ray of the sun 
can pierce through the thick shelter of their 
foliage, and the young plants can grow, thus 
protected, to supply the places of their short- 
lived predecessors ; for the shrub, which be- 





gins to bear fruit in the third year, gives ay. 
nually from three to five pounds, but declines 
at the age of twenty-five. 

The coffee plantations in Cuba and the 
West Indies are very different. Here, also, 
irrigation is all-important, but much easier 
than in arid Arabia; hence the enchanting 
gardens are here all on a level, divided into 
squares with three or four rows of shrubs, 
and intersected by canals which incessantly 
feed the thirsty plants. To protect the latter 
against the immoderate heat of the sun and 
the frequent tempests of those regions, lofty 
trees surround the plantations on all sides, 
and superb avenues of palm-trees pass 
through them at right angles. In the rear, 
overshadowed by gigantic banana -trees, 
stand the huts of the laborers, each of whom 
attends to a thousand shrubs. The latter 
are here not allowed to grow higher than 
about six feet, and the process of drying 
aiffl preparing the bean for market is both 
much shorter and more thorough. While 
Jamaica coffee brings the highest price in 
England, the taste of other nations is so dif- 
ferent that every variety finds a ready mar- 
ket, and what is, perhaps, most remarkable, 
we are told upon high authority that the 
worst coffee produced in America will, in 
from ten to fourteen years, become “as good, 
and acquire as high a flavor, as the best from 
Turkey.” The fact is that soil and climate 
determine the quality of raw coffee far more 
than the mode of collecting and drying it, 


and that the flavor and quality of the bey- 


erage, again, depend almost entirely on the 
manner of roasting the bean and preparing 
the infusion. 

Nor is the manner of enjoying the cup of 
coffee less varied in different parts of the 
world. The son of the Orient, drinking his 
cotfee unmixed, swallows the black but nn- 
tritious sediment with the infusion, and con- 
sumes at times not less than eighty cups 
daily. Far out on the burning desert he sits 
under his black hair tent, silent and motion- 
less, till in the other half of his airy dwelling 
the Nubian slave has prepared his refresh- 
ment. When his pipe and his cup are hand- 
ed him he leans luxuriously back on his 
cushions or his bales of goods, casting an 
indolent glance at the drooping horse, tied 
to a post before his tent, or the weary camel, 
crouching on the sand and chewing the cud; 
but soon his eye becomes animated, his fan- 
cy revives, and he thinks of the fate of his 
beloved ones at home, or he weaves fantastic 
fairy tales into bright stories and graceful 
verses. The monotonous noise of the mor- 
tar in which, all day long, the small beans 
of dark yellow color are crushed, so as to fur- 
nish an unbroken supply, alone accompa- 
nies his thoughts, and fills up the vacant mo- 
ments by its uniform rhythm. Or he is in 
Stamboul, the Happy City; a marble-paved 


court-yard, overshadowed by mulberry-trees 











nd pomegranates, and freshened and cooled 
by @ merry 
casts its spray in fitful showers on roses and 
jasmine; an open staircase leads up to a 
’ ell-lighted room, with bright-colored hang- 
ings on the walls, and richly dyed rugs scat- 
tered over the inlaid floor; gold lists, ara- 
besques, and mother-of-pearl in profusion 
adorn the ceiling; and in pretty niches, be- 
hind skillfully carved doors, stand delicate 
ss and boxes for tobacco. The windows 
look down upon the cool yard, and a long, 
low divan with soft cushions runs along the 
wall. There is no chair, no mirror here; 
no table and no picture, as in European cof- 
but black servants in brilliant 
costumes walk slowly about, offering chi- 
Silent- 
enters, in silence he smokes his pipe 
ud drinks his cup of coffee, and silently he 
A few guests, per- 
haps, are busy at chess; others may listen to 
the story-teller on the little platform there 
th the Persian rug on which he sits, or 


fee-houses 5 


souk and coffee-cup to every guest. 


| 
ly he 


leaves the house again. 


wi 


they gaze with stolid eye at the juggler, who | 


produces from under his thin strip of carpet 
whatever is asked for by his audience. But 

» one opens his lips; no one reads a jour- 
nal; there is no interchange here of thoughts, 
no making of acquaintances, or forming of 
The dreamy, still life of the 
Orient knows no other enjoyment but list- 
ening in silence while smoking and sipping 
th cup of coffee. 

Far more lively is the coffee-house in the 
cities of Persia. 


friendships. 


The muezzin has no 
sooner announced the hour of morning pray- 


nosy 


. “ee: : . | 
er from the baleony of his minaret than fear- 


ful sounds are heard floating down the nar- 
row, tortuous streets. 
the keepers of the public baths, who blow 
their cow-horns to announce that the water 
for the women’s bath is ready. The dogs 
raise a terrible howl to express their disgust 
at the hideous sound, donkeys bray in deep 
gutturals, cocks are crowing in every yard 
and every garden, and sleep is soon out of 
question. In an instant the whole city is 
and tall in trowsers and 
ample cloaks are seen hurrying from all sides 
to their favorite coffee-houses. Through a 
rounded door they enter a court with a fount- 
ain, and ascend by a wide, easy staircase to 
the vaulted hall above, where there is a large 
number of windows adorned with diminu- 
tive pieces of colored glass, and the dazzling 
whiteness of the walls is relieved by a mul- 
titude of leaves and flowers engraved with a 
chisel, and filled out with blue and gold. 
Here, also, a fountain plays merrily in the 
centre; one whole side is taken up with 
niches, and along the other sides crowd the 
smokers and drinkers, listening to the songs 
of Hafiz, the wise sayings of Sadi, or the 
heroic poems of Firdousi. 

How different from the café of France or 


alive, men loose 
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fountain in the centre, which | 


They proceed from | 
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~to 





Italy, where all is splendor and magnificence, 
while busy, noisy crowds gather there from 
morn till night! how different from the 
| more silent, almost lugubrious coffee-house 
| of England, where already in the days of the 
| Stuarts affairs of such importance were 
transacted that Macaulay could compare the 
| regular visitors at these places to the “ fourth 
estate of the realm!” It may well be regret- 
| ted that coffee-houses are, except in New 
| Orleans, unknown to this country, where 
| the bar, with its fiery drinks and its mixed 
assemblies, has furnished but a sorry substi- 
tute, 


We may well ask, in conclusion, what mag 
ic power, what irresistible charm there is in 
| the cup of coffee to make it such a universal 
| favorite, and if not a necessity, at least the 
daily and most cherished drink of a hun- 
| dred millions of men? Its influence on the 
| well-being of our race and the tendencies 
| of modern culture is enormous, and its effect 
on social life almost beyond calculation, be- 
| cause, in detail, it escapes observation. It 
would seem as if all the nations of the earth 
had instinctively recognized in coffee a ben 
efactor, whose kindness they must acknowl- 
edge, though they can not ascertain the pre- 
Its sensible effects are 
too well known to require explanation. It 
exhilarates, arouses, and keeps awake; it al- 
lays hunger to a certain extent, refreshes the 
| weary, and imparts a feeling of comfort and 
It the brain more active, 
while it soothes the body generally; and, 
physiologically speaking, itmakes the change 
}and waste of matter slower, and thus lessens 
the demand for food. Strong, black coffee 
/is most active, and may be dangerous, and 
yet it is a greater favorite with thinkers and 
|}all brain-workers.* Nervous persons, who 
are easily excited, people of full habits or 
of melancholy disposition, ought to avoid 
the cup of coffee in spite of all its attrae- 
| tions. On the other hand, it has been found 
j invaluable for soldiers upon the march, and 
even in camp, and especially far superior to 
brandy in protecting them against fatigue 
and exposure. Wherever it has become a 
favorite it has superseded spirituous bever- 
ages, and its refining effect is felt as much in 
the lower classes as its gently stimulating 
powers are appreciated by the writer and 
the thinker. If Queen Elizabeth, it has 
been well said, had taken a cup of coffee in 
the morning, instead of breakfasting upon 
half a pound of bacon and a quart of beer, 
she would have probably felt in a gentler 
mood all day long, and her unfortunate sis- 
ter Mary might have been saved the horrors 
of the scaffold. 

Unfortunately the ordinary cup of coffee 
contains but little of the precious substance, 
the caffeine, to which all its pleasant and 
benign influences are attributed by men of 
science, The adulteration begins in Arabia 
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already. Dalgrave, the - st sail most re- 
cent authority on that subject, tells us that 
of the best variety, the Mocha, but little ever 
leaves Arabia. Even before the bales reach 
the nearest ports, Alexandria, Jaffa, or Bey- 
rout, they have already been picked again 
and again. Expert hands inspect it grain 
by grain, and instead of the hard, round, 
semi-transparent beans, which alone are fit 
to make the genuine cup of coftee, only 
opaque, defective, and whitish beans ever 
reach the outward-bound vessel. Hence the 
quality of coffee diminishes with increasing 
rapidity as the distance becomes greater from 
Djeiness, and the process of sorting and pick- 
ing is repeated again and again. In Arabia 
the Mocha bean holds the first place, next 
comes the Abyssinian, then the Indian, and, 
as the worst of all, at the end of the list, the 
American bean, mainly because of the want 
of care in gathering the fruit. On the con- 
tinent of Europe Java is preferred ; in this 
country Rio is probably the favorite with the 
masses, on account of its stronger aroma. 
The adulterations cf coffee are so great 
that pure coffee is rarely to be had except in 
private families where the head of the house 
attends in person to the preparation of the 
precious cup. The admixture of foreign ele- 
ments is, however, not always fraudulent. 
The great Liebig tells an anecdote from his 
own experience on this subject. He was 
drinking coffee at a country house, and found 
the taste so unpleasant that he proposed to 
the lady of the house, half in earnest and 
half in jest, to spread a pound of her coffee 
on a sheet of paper, and to employ all the 
guests in examining it in detail. This was 
done, and the result was that four ounces 


were found to be-foreign matter, and some | 


of this of the most objectionable nature. 
The coffee came from Brazil, where the birds 


are allowed unhindered access to the drying | 


fruit, and no sorting takes place afterward. 
It is different in railway refreshment-rooms 
and on board of steamboats. 

is made at all to furnish coffee. 
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ties, 
but of all these substitutes chicecory has he- 
come such a favorite that it is hardly any 
longer to be looked upon as an adulter: ition, 
being demanded by the consumer, who pre- 
fers it, as an admixture, to pure coffee. This 
chiceory is a wild endive, which is now ex 
tensively cultivated in France, Belgium, aud 
Germany, and certain portions of England: 
it is also imported in vast quantities into 
this country. Its original merits were sim- 
ply the dark color and the bitter taste it im- 
parted to coffee. The public taste seems to 
have most readily accommodated itself to 
the addition of chiccory, which was at first a 
fraudulent practice. The mixture became 
gradually pleasing to the palate by mere 
force of habit, and now some hundred mill- 
ions of pounds of the dried root are annual- 
ly consumed. Mr. Johnston, however, adds 
some features to this adulteration of coffee 
which are not quite so harmless. “The cof- 
fee-dealer,” he says, ‘ adulterates his coffee 
with chicecory to increase his profits; the 
chiccory-maker adulterates his chiccory with 
Venetian red to please the eye of the coffee- 
dealer; and, lastly, the Venetian red manu- 
facturer grinds up his color with brick-dust, 
that by his greater cheapness, and the variety 
of shades he offers, he may secure the patron- 
age of the trade in chiccory.” Certainly hap- 
py is the man who can be quite sure after 
this that he enjoys in reality a cup of cotiee! 
He may be quite willing to admit its dan- 
gerous character, with Voltaire, who said, 
“Tt is poison, certainly, but a slow poison: 
it has been killing me these eighty -fow 
years !” 


THE SNOW-BIRD. 
COLD, wintry day (altogether too cold 
for so early in the season, people sagely 
said it was) was drawing toward nightfall, 


| and hurrying clouds and sharp, driving winds 


Here no effort | 
The so-ceall- | 


ed cofiee extract, which is almost universal- | 


ly in use in these places, contains nothing 
but caramel—burned sugar. 
of this shiny black substance is put into a} 
cupful of hot water, stirred, dissolved, and | 
then handed across the counter! 


A small lump | 


| 


Poverty, or such necessity as wars and | 


blockades may engender, lead to the par- 
tial use of substitutes, which are numerous 
enough, as all that is required is an aro- 
matic and a bitter principle. The Germans 
drink enormous quantities of coffee made 
from acorns, and like it; and the roasted 
seeds of the water-iris are said to approach 
very near to coffee in quality. Beans and 
rye and wheat, as well as corn and sweet- 
potatoes, were largely used in the South dur- 
ing the late war. Dried roots, such as tur- 
nips and carrots, also are often employed ; 





foretold a still more tempestuous night, when, 
as Dr. Grafton, having made his round of pro- 
fessional visits, turned into his office entry, 
he found awaiting him a note containing 
these words: 

“Will Dr. Grafton call upon Mrs. Vanghan at No. 
47 Hotel as soon as convenient, and see a sick 
| person, a stranger in the city ?” 





The handwriting was that of a lady, and 
the confidence thus reposed in him by a 


| stranger was flattering; and the tired doc- 


| tor, adding a few more wraps to defend him- 


| ge lf from ‘the increasing cold, sallied forth, 





and turned wearily back upon this new mis- 
sion. 

It was a long walk, for the hotel indicated 
was at the opposite end of the city, and the 
streets were already white with the first 
snow of the season. 


Reaching the hotel, he was shown, at his 
request, to No. 47, where he was met by an 
elegant woman of middle age, who received 





him with ease, and introduced herself as the 
writer of the note. 

“ We are traveling, Dr. Grafton,” she said, 
“and my daughter having become alarming- 
ly ill, we have had to make a longer stay here 
than we had intended; and thinking it nec- 
essary to call in medical aid, lL have been ad- 
vised to send for you.” The doctor bowed 
silently, and the lady went on: 

“My daughter is, I fear, threatened with 
fever. She is of a nervous temperament, has 
met with severe family bereavements, and is 
very excitable ; indeed, she had a brain fever 
some eighteen months ago, and I am sadly 
apprehensive of a recurrence of it. I have 
thought it best to tell you this in advance, 
as you will find her nervous system is very 
much unstrung. But you can form your own 
judgment better when you have seen her. 
Will you follow me, if you please ?” 

Crossing an intermediate passage, the lady 
led the way into the sick-room. The apart- 
ment was so dark that at first the doctor 
could see only that a respectable-looking 
sick-nurse glided from her post of duty by 
the invalid’s pillow. But Mrs. Vaughan 
noiselessly approached the window, and 
drawing back the curtain, let a little light 
fall upon the bed, disclosing a young and 
handsome female, who, with wildly uptossed 
arms, disheveled hair, flushed cheeks, and 
quick, gasping breath, was sleeping the un- 
easy, broken slumber of fever or delirium. 

“Bertha, my child,” said the elder lady, 
bending tenderly over the sleeper—‘ Ber- 
tha, my daughter!” The sleeper started 
up with a low moan of pain, and opened her 
eyes with a wild, frightened gaze upon the 
doctor. 

“This is the doctor, dearest,” said Mrs. 
Vaughan, soothingly. “Don’t you know I 
promised to send for him? This is Dr. Graf- 
ton, Bertha. 

“Can he do any thing for me ?” murmured 
the patient, laying her white hand, as she 
spoke, upon her brow, from which the loose 
curls had been carelessly brushed back. 

“Ts the pain in your head very severe ?” 
asked the doctor, soothingly. 

“Torturing !” sighed the invalid, briefly. 

Dr. Grafton took the seat the mother had 
moved toward him, lifted the hand of the 
patient tenderly from her burning temples, 
and laid his own cool one in its place, while 
he laid the fingers of his other hand lightly 
upon her wrist. For a moment she was 
quiet, as if the steady pressure of his hand 
upon her brow was mesmeric. Then sud- 
denly springing up, she dashed his hand 
aside, and fixing her wild eyes upon his face, 
“Doctor, doctor,” she said, excitedly, “can 
you help me? Can you give me any thing 


to strengthen me? I must get up! I can not 


lie here; I have business that must be at- 
tended to, and they will not let me go. Can 
you give me bark, wine, opium, brandy—any 
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thing, any thing, to give me strength? I must 
get up: I must go to the Exhibition. I must 
—I will!” 

“Hush, Bertha darling,” said the mother, 
soothingly : “ you shall go as soon as you are 
able to.” 

The sick woman snatched herself away 
from her mother’s hands with the quick irri- 
tation and fictitious strength of fever. 

“You have been telling me that for a week 
and more,” she said, bitterly, “ and you will 
not let me go. Oh! doctor, doctor !’—and she 
caught the doctor’s hands in both her own 
“vou look good and kind and sensible: will 
you help me? Oh! if you knew how much 
depends upon it, you would help me if you 
could—I am sure you would.” 

“T think I can help you decidedly,” said 
the doctor, cheerily. “ But I always expect 
my patients to do asI say. If you want me 
to cure you up quick, you must lie down and 
take a composing draught that I shall give 
you, and try to sleep; that’s the only way 
to do, and then you can go out just when 
you want to.” 


” 


A look of gratitude and hope passed over 


the beautiful features of the invalid. “I 
will do just what you tell me to,” she said, 
as she lay wearily back upon her pillows. 
“There, mother! See, the doctor says I may 
go out.” 

In a few moments the composing draught 
was mixed and given, a cooling wash to 
bathe the flushed cheeks and beating tem- 
ples was prepared, and the medicine for the 
night, and careful directions to the nurse 
had been given. 

“T shall look in upon you again in the 
morning,” said the doctor, encouragingly ; 
“and if you only mind my directions, I am 
sure to find you better.” And the patient 
smiled drowsily as she held out her hand to 
him. 

“What do you think of her, doctor?” 
asked the mother, eagerly, when they had 
returned to the sitting-room. “Is she— 
very ill?” 

“No, I think not,” said the doctor, reflect- 
ively. ‘She is a stranger to me, you know, 
and of course I can not form so correct a 
judgment of the case as if I knew my pa- 
tient better. She is, as you say, evidently 
laboring under strong mental excitement. I 
should judge that her powers of mind and 
body had both been overstrained to a great 
degree. If I can reduce this excitement, I 
do not apprehend much from the feverish- 
ness. I think that is probably the result, 
not the cause of the excitement; but I can 
form a better opinion in the morning. Keep 
her very quiet. Do not let her talk if you 
ean help it; but, above all things, do not 
rouse her by opposition. I have given her 
a strong opiate, and if she sleeps, as I think 
she will, I trust to find her much better in 
the morning ;” and, shaking hands with the 
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relieved mother, Dr. Grafton bowed himself | 
away. 

Night had gathered in with storm and 
darkness when the doctor emerged into the 
street again, and, tired and cold and hungry, 
he decided not to return to his office, but to 
go directly to his home, which was a well- 
managed, comfortable bachelor establish- 
ment. It was dark and intensely cold; the 
wind was howling furiously—a fierce north- 
east wintry wind, that seemed to chill the 
very marrow in his bones; and he was 
half blinded by the sharp, cutting sleet and | 
stifling snow that drifted into his face and 
eyes, and almost choked his very breath, 
as, stumbling, plunging, floundering on, he 
made his slow, uncertain way through the 
streets. 

“Thank Heaven!” he said, as he reached 
his own home, and, panting and breathless, 
mounted the steps and pulled open with 
strong hand the outer vestibule door, already 
obstructed by the fast-gathering burden of 
drifted snow heaped against it. “I don’t 
think I could have walked half a mile far- 
her without losing my breath.” 

As, latch-key in hand, he rapidly mounted 
the inner steps, thankful for even the shelter 
thus afforded him from the grim night and 
lashing wind, he saw by the dim, flicker- 
ing light of the wind-shaken street lamp be- 
hind him a dark, shapeless bundle lying 
upon one of the upper steps, and half un- 
consciously, in his haste to enter, the doctor 
gave the bundle a slight push out of the way 
with his foot. Good gracious! it moved, it 
wriggled! It was alire! 

“Oh, thunder!” said the astonished doc- 
tor: “here’s a pretty to do! <A stray baby 
left at my door! There, it’s come at last! 
I’ve been dreading it; I knew it would; I’ve 
been expecting it ever since I went to house- 
keeping. And now what’s to be done? 
What comes next, I wonder? Turn out in 
all this tempest and hunt up a wet-nurse for 
the ‘interesting stranger,’ I suppose. Tl be 
hanged if I do. Lord! I’m wet enough to 
fill the office myself, if that was all (I should 
say it would be hard to find a dry one to- 
night). And then? Well, then come coral and 
bells, silver mug, and knife, fork, and spoon 
in prospective, Isuppose: agreeable prospect 
for a snug, single gentleman not yet forty- 
five, certainly! But first let us see who and 
what it is—he or she, black or white. Come 
now, my young friend, own up, what are you?” 
And as he spoke the doctor stooped down 
and laid his hand lightly upon the bundle. 
Only a mass of long, loose, wet hair met his 
touch. 

“Bless my soul! By all that’s good, only a 
dog, after all!” said the doctor, laughing, but 
slightly recoiling, for he did not very much 
fancy the canine race. ‘More frightened 
than burt that time, Dr. Grafton, at all 
events. Silver mug and coral and bells in- 


definitely postponed, I should say. But, 
now, what am I to do with the dog? Poo; 
fellow! it seems inhuman to turn even a dove 
out into such a night as this; and if] let him 
stay, he’ll be sure to bark or howl. I wonder 
would he bite if I should just stir him up a 
little? Here, hist, you Towzer! Jowler! 
Bose! Tiger! whoever you are—st! st!” 
And as he spoke, the doctor cautiously (for 
he had a wholesome dread of hydrophobia 
on his mind) poked the intruder slightly 
with the point of his umbrella. 

But instead of the bark or grow], for which 


the doctor stood prepared, came the unex- 


pected response, “ You get out! What you 
*bout? Let a fellow alone, can’t you ?” 

The doctor nearly jumped backward down 
the steps in his astonishment. Then, dex- 
trously grasping the unknown with a firm 
grip in one hand, he flung open the door with 
the other, and springing into the entry, closed 
the door, and dropped his burden upon the 
entry mat, under the full blaze of the hall 
gas. 

A confused mass of wet rags, of no partieu- 
lar color or shape, and involved in them, in 
some strange, inexplicable way, rather than 
clothed by them, a child—a boy of possibly 
eight years of age—but such a very mite, so 
small, so emaciated,so pinched and starved 
and thin and shrunken, he might have well 
passed for five or six at the most. 

As Dr. Grafton set him down right side up 
on the mat (for he had brought him in in a 
very promiscuous way), the bright gas -light 
seemed to awaken him at once, and thorough- 
ly. And tossing back his wet hair, and lift- 
ing his eyebrows with strange, comie action, 
he darted a quick glance at his captor from a 
pair of bright dark eyes, that seemed preter- 
naturally large and sharp in his little peak- 
ed face—a glance of mingled intelligenc: 
and bravado; and placing his hands upon 
his hips, stood watchful, still, and silent. 

“Well!” said the doctor, waiting for him 
to speak. 

And * Well, Sir!” retorted the unknown, 
with perfect sang-froid. 

“What were you doing on my door-step, 
Sir?” said the doctor. “ What business had 
you to be there ?” 

“?Tain’t an indictable offense, I tell you 
now,” said the child, speaking with marvel- 
ous quickness, and hitching himself together 
as he spoke. “Simple trespass; you can’t 
recover; action won’t lie, I tell you.” 

This jargon of legal opinion, coming as it 
did from such baby lips, and given in asharp, 
incisive voice, was too much for the doctor's 
gravity, and he laughed aloud. 

“What the devil are you?” he said, hasti- 
ly. The boy saw his advantage, and im- 
proved it. 

“T wouldn’t swear, governor,” he said, 
with a comic air of grave rebuke. And again 
the eyebrows went up, and the corners of the 
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crotesqtre action. “I wouldn’t swear if J 
was you; it is not gentlemanly.” 
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small mouth drew down w ith that strangely | doctor, stop a minute: I haven’t got a five- 


| cent bit!” 


} 


“Well, what of that? When I invite ‘a 


“TJ agree with you fully,” said Dr.Grafton; | man and a brother’ to sup with me, I do not 


“it is not. 
you ?” 

“Am I not a man and a brother?” said 
the mite, striking an attitude, and gravely 
contemplating his questioner with search- 
ing glances. 

“Can’t see it, for the life of me!” said the 
doctor. ‘And, pray, who are you ?” 

“T don’t know, Sir.” 

“You don’t? Well, that’s singular, any- 
how. [suppose you’ve 


» 
you: 


got a name, have not | 


| convexity. 


“Something of that sort, Sir,” said the | 


child. 

* Well, let me hear it; what is it?” The 
boy hesitated. ‘‘ What is it, child ?” 

“ You have not told me what yowrs is yet ; 
and it would be good manners to let you 
speak first.” 

“Oh! is that it? 


Very well, then: mine 


is Perey Grafton—Dr. Gratton. Did you ever | 


hear it before ?” 

“No,” said the boy, retlectively ; “ 
know that I ever did.” 

“ And now yours ?” 

“Oh! mine has not got any such nice han- 
die to it as yours has; it’s Franco.” 

“Frankie?” said the doctor 
if ?”? 


I don’t 


wh 
whe 

“No, Sir! not Frankie—Franco,” said the 
boy, gravely. 


“ Ah, well, muth the same; Franco what?” | 
Again the child hesitated, and then said, | 


timidly, “‘ Franco Sturdevant.” 

By this time the doctor had thrown off his 
great-coat, many wraps, and overshoes ; and, 
opening the door of his sitting-room, mo- 
tioned the child to enter. 
half-clad little stranger glanced into the 
lighted room, saw the brightly burning fire, 
and, with a ery like a famished hound, he 


sprung toward it, dropped on his knees be- | 


fore it, laughed aloud, and, spreading out his 
little thin arms as if to take in its warmth 
more completely, he seemed to give himself 
up to the enjoyment of the passing moment. 

For a little while there was silence. Dr. 
Grafton, leaning his elbow upon the mantel- 
piece, stood watching the steaming, shiver- 
ing little creature, the cavernous hollows of 
whose pallid cheeks seemed even more con- 
spicuous in the strong gleam of the fire-light ; 
the child, with his unnaturally bright eyes 
fixed, as in a sort of mute worship, upon the 
leaping, ruddy blaze; then, as the shivers 
and the steam grew less and less, the boy 
looked up. 

“ What are you going to do to me, Sir?” he 
asked, suddenly. 

“Warm you and dry you first, and then 
give you some supper,” said Dr. Grafton. 

“You don’t say so! That’s nice! 


-“ Frankie | 


The shivering, | 


But tell me, if you please, what | expect him to pay for his supper.” 


“Oh, of course not,” said the boy. “ And 
do you mean that you will stand treat for 
me?” 

“Tdo. Are you hungry ?” 

“ Awful!” said the small stranger, signifi- 
cantly laying his little skeleton hand upon a 
certain concavity, Which should have been a 
“But it seems too good to be 
true. Doctor! you—you- He hesitated. 

“Speak out,” said the doctor; “ what is 
it ?” 

“Well, then, you see, all this is very nice, 
you know; but I hope you do not mean to 

finish off by making an atomy of me, such as 
you gentlemen keep in your closets, do you ?” 
And as he spoke he rose to his feet, dropped 
his hands, with the fingers hanging loosely 
lat his sides, bent his head forward, let his 
| under-jaw fall, and standing with loose-joint- 
ed, knock-kneed limbs and expressionless 
face, with quick, effective, inimitable art, he 


represented a prepared skeleton. 
| “Lord bless you, child, no!” said his host, 


laughing. 
already.” 
| “All right,” said the little mimic, spring- 
ing into life and action in a moment. “ You 
| will excuse me, Sir; only I thought I would 

just give you a hint that that sort of thing 
| would not be agreeable to me. And now 
when is that supper you were talking about 
likely to come off ?” 

“At once,” said the doctor, ringing the 
bell as he spoke. ‘“ Tell Mrs. Jones,” he said, 
“to send up supper for two as quickly as 
she can; and tell her not to spare for plenty 
of hot toast, bread and butter, and cold 
meat.” 

“And pickles ?” suggested the stranger, in 
modest tones. 

“And pickles,” repeated the amused host. 
| “Is there any thing else you would like to 
suggest ?” 

“Something hot to drink would be nice; 
don’t you think so?” 
| “ To drink—of what sort ?” apprehensively 
questioned the doctor, rather “ taken aback” 
by the last proposition. 

“Oh, tea—or coffee—or shells—which- 
ever you like. Iam not particular, if it is 
only hot,” said the child, calmly, but. still 
shivering from head to foot. 

“Oh yes! plenty of hot tea, of course,” 
said the doctor, much relieved ; and the serv- 
ant withdrew. 

“That’s bully!” said 
nearer to the fire again. 


“You are only too much like that 


the boy, drawing 


| The doctor opened the door into an ad- 
| joining closet, and came back with a large, 
| thick, tweed shawl and a woolen scarf. 
But, | “ Suppose,” he said, “ you take off the wet- 
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test of your clothes, and wrap yourself up in 
these.” 

The boy obeyed instantly. But as he 
drew off his miserable rags piecemeal the 
doctor looked and shuddered at his extreme 
emaciation. The hollow chest; the hatchet- 
like shoulder-blades; the ghastly protrud- 
ing ribs and collar-bones; the skeleton arms, 
scarce larger than those of a new-born child, 
but with the joints standing out in knotty 
projection. Only in the dissecting-room— 
never on any living subject—had his profes- 
sional eyes rested upon such limbs before. 

In a few moments the supper was sent up, 
and the strangely assorted pair sat down to 
it together. The doctor helped his guest at 


once and bountifully, fully expecting to see | 


him fall upon his food like some ravenous 
beast of prey; but, to his astonishment, the 
boy, though evidently famished, ate with 
avidity, but with perfect propriety, recog- 
nizing all the little conventionalities of the 
table, and eating with evident relish, but 
without greediness or rude haste. 

“ When did you dine, my boy ?” asked the 
doctor, as the child drew back his plate, de- 
clining any farther supplies. 


“Thad a handful of pea-nuts at noon,” said | 


the boy, quietly. 

“And what else ?” 

“Nothing else to-day, Sir.” 

“ Good Heavens! Is it possible ?” said the 
doctor. “ A handful of pea-nuts on such a day 
as this?” 

The boy smiled, lifted his thin shoulders 
in quict, expressive shrug, but said nothing. 

“ Now tell me, child,” said Dr. Grafton, as 
they left the table and returned to the fire, 
the doctor lighting his cigar to dispel the 
not overagreeable steam from the boy’s wet 
clothing —* Oh, by-the-way, you don’t mind 
a cigar, do you ?” 

‘Not in the least,” said the boy, gravely. 


“T never smoke myself, but I rather like it | 


than otherwise.” And again came that 
strange, quick contortion of lip and brow, 
which had already caught the observant eye 
of the doctor. 

“T have certainly seen that look before, 
but where?” questioned the doctor, mentally. 
“Tam sure I have seen it. I can not fix it, 
but I know he looks like some one I have 
seen before ; but when, and where, lam sure I 
ean not tell; the likeness evades as much as 
it puzzles me.” 

“Now, then, my young man,” he began 


again, when he had seated himself in his | 


own especial fire-side chair, and his cigar 
was drawing just as it should do, while his 
diminutive guest sat perched upon another 
chair, dangling his purple drumsticks of 
legs, and holding out his little red feet to 
the genial warmth—“ now, then, I want to 
know something about you ; and, in the first 
place, what were you going to do in my ves- 
tibule? ‘Tell me the truth.” 
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quietly, 


| “Sleep there,” said the boy, 
“ That was all.” 

“Sleep there? What! all night, do you 
mean ?—on those stone steps this bitter 
night! Why, child, you might have frozey 
to death before morning.” 

“Oh no, I guess not,” answered the boy, 
calmly; “ there was a mat under me, and it 
seemed real cozy. I did not feel so very cold.” 

“But why in the world did you not go 
home ?” 

The child looked at him wonderingly for 
a moment, as if doubtful if he had heard the 
question rightly; then, lifting his facile 
brows with a quick grimace, answered graye- 
ly, “I did not know the way, Sir.” 

“Then why not ask a policeman to take 
you home ?” questioned the gentleman. 

“Policemen are not overfond of boys, as 
a general thing; and, besides,” he said, 
with another strange facial contortion, “| 
couldn’t give him my address; I hadn’t my 
cards about me.” 

“Do you mean that you had no home to 
go to?” 

“Something considerably like it, Sir.” 

“And where do you sleep generally ?” 

“ Where I can, Sir; out-of-doors in sum- 
/mer, but the nights are getting rather chill 

now.” Another grimace and shrug of the 
shoulders. 

“Tell me how you live. 
| father ?” 

| No,” said the boy; “entirely out of that 
article; never had any on hand that I know 
of.” y 

“Nor mother either?” 

The little fellow’s bright dark eyes were 
suddenly filled with tears, and his mocking 
voice choked and grew tender, as he faltered 
out, ‘I do not know, Sir.” 

“You do not know ?” questioned the doc- 
tor, sternly. 4 

“No, Sir; I don’t know, indeed. I never 
had a father, but I did have a mother and a 
| home once ; but I have lost them both!” 
| Lost them;in what way? Tell me.” 
| “But I can’t tell you, Sir, for I do not 

know it myself. I only know that I did 
have them once, and I have got nothing now.” 

“That is very strange, certainly,” said the 
doctor. ‘Tell me about your mother, then. 
What was she like ?” 

“Oh, mamma? she was quality !” said the 
boy, drawing himself up proudly. “TI did 
not know it then; but I know it now.” 

“ And how do you know it?” 
| “Oh, because I see such women get out 

of the carriages at Stewart’s door every 
day, and the boys say they are the quality 
folks ;” and as he spoke the boy slipped from 
his chair, drew the thick shawl around him 
with one hand, and gathering up its long, 
trailing folds gracefully behind him with the 
| other, with head erect, and dignified but 
| gliding steps, he crossed the room in life-like 
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dressed, stylish woman who “ carries herself 
delicately,” as did Queen Esther. “ But 


mamma never comes to Stewart’s,” he said, | 
sadly, as he returned to his seat with droop- | 


ing head and tearful eyes ; “IT have watched 
for her there for hours and hours, but—she 
never comes id 

“ Poor little fellow !” said the kindly doe- 
tor, touched by the real pathos of the child’s 
look and voice. “Tell me all that you can 
remember about your mother and your home, 
and possibly I may help you to find them.” 

“Yes, Sir: there was mamma, and grand- 
ma, and old Ponto, and the rocking-horse, 
and I; there was not any body else that I 
remember, but the servants.” 

“Yes, but how came you to leave them ?” 

“T don’t know. I was up in the nursery 
eating my supper out of my new silver bowl 
that grandma gave me on my birthday, and 
mamma came up all dressed to go out to 
ride; and she took me up in her lap and kiss- 
ed me ever and ever so many times, and she 
cried—poor mamma! she used to cry a great 
deal; and she said she was going out to ride, 
and she told nurse not to leave me alone 
after I went to sleep, but to sit with me till 
she came home; and nurse said she would, 
but she didn’t ; for after mamma and grand- 
ma had gone in the carriage, and I saw them 
vo, she said she was going down to have her 
tea, and she told me to keep very still and 
she’d soon be back; but she was gone, oh, 
ever so long! and I got tired and fell asleep; 
and then I thought nurse came and took me 
up and put me into bed; and the next I 
knew I was cold, and I waked up, and some- 
body had me in their arms and was running 
very fast, and I was frightened, and began to 
ery ; and the man that had got me squeezed 
me tight, and shook me, and told me to stop 
that or he’d be the death of me; and so I 
stopped it. And he ran very fast a good 
ways, and then we came to a railroad, I 
guess it was, for there were lights, and some 
ears standing there, and he carried me into 
the car and set me down hard in a seat up in 
the corner, and told me not to speak or move 
till he came back with the tickets, for if I 
did he’d cut my ears off. And in a minute 
the cars began to move, and then they 
stopped again, and then the people made a 
great cry, and came running up with lan- 
terns, and I heard them say somebody was 
killed—had both his legs eut off!” said the 
child, shuddering, his pallid face growing, if 
possible, a shade more colorless at the ter- 
rible recollection. 

“Oh, I saw the blood! and they talked 
and talked of it till it made me sick; and 
then at last the cars went on, and the cross 
man did not come again. I was glad of 
that; and I was so tired and frightened I 
crept down under the seat, where nobody 
could see me, and then I fell asleep, for it 


‘mitation of the air and manner of a well- | 
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was dark night, and mamma always had me 
put to bed at seven. And the next I knew 
it was morning, and the cars were empty, 
and one of the sweepers pulled me out from 
under the seat and told me to go about my 
business, for I had no right to get into the 
ears to sleep, he said, and they won’t let boys 
do that, you know. Well, it was here in 
New York, and I kept hid for some time for 
fear the bad man would catch me; but he 
never came again. And when I got hungry 
I cried, because I was not used to it then, and 
I was only a little fellow then; and a big boy 
met me, and he said he’d feed me if I would 
sell pond-lilies for him; and I did. All the 
boys were very good to me, and I sold pond- 
lilies, and berries, and papers, and matches, 
and candies, and oh! ever so many things 
forthem. They said folks—women folks 
always bought of me because I was so little. 
And then this last summer I was office-boy 
to a lawyer—that was prime!” He spoke 
with a full sense of the dignity of this last 
position. 

“You do not happen to want an office- 
boy, do you, Sir ?” 

“ Yes, perhaps I do,” said Dr. Grafton, won 
to pity the desolate crumb of humanity thus 
washed to his very door-steps. “ But we will 
talk of this in the morning. I see you are 
sleepy now—aren’t you? Don’t you want 
to go to bed ?” 

“Yes, Sirs” said the child, rising; “I do. 
May I go out into the porch, if you please ?” 

“No,” said the doctor, gravely; “I can 
not let you sleep in my porch any more.” 
The boy’s face fell. “ But I can fix you up a 
little bed in this warm room. I think, with 
some of the sofa-pillows and a thick rug, 
you could do for one night, couldn’t you ?” 

* Lord bless you, Sir! I guess I could. Don’t 
you take that trouble. Ican sleep any where 
round on the floor if you are only willing.” 
And curling himself up'in the corner of the 
room, like a dog or cat, the poor little waif 
was soon lost in the calm, deep slumber of 
youth and innocence. 

When the doctor opened his eyes the next 
morning he found the boy seated at the foot 
of his bed, with his great dark eyes fixed 
full upon his face. 

“Good-morning, Sir,” he said. “I hope 
you have slept as well as I have ?” 

“You could not have slept better,” said 
his host. 

“All right, then, Sir. See, I have got all 
your things in order for you. Very nice 
rooms these are of yours; every thing is so 
convenient. I have had a capital warm 
bath, and feel all the better for it. Want 
water to shave, Sir? Well, I couldn’t find 
your razors; but it was no great matter for 
me, for I did not intend to shave to-day my- 
self!” 


“Ridiculous monkey! 


” 


said the doctor, 


laughing; but he saw that the child’s face 
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and hands were clean and shining, and that 
his loose hair had been washed and rubbed 
till it was a mass of burnished curls. 

“Do you take a morning paper, Sir? I 
will take it in, and dry it for you, while you 
dress.” And he was out of the room in a 
moment. 

When the doctor rose he found his cloth- 
ing nicely brushed, and neatly arranged on 
a chair at his bedside. The bath-room, if it 
had been used, was left in perfect order; 
even clean napkins hung on the napkin- 
stand for his use; and, best of all, the sanc- 
tity of his combs and brushes had not been 
invaded. This was a degree of refined for- 
bearance for which he felt particularly grate- 
ful. 

After a plentiful breakfast the doctor 
held a short consultation with his new in- 
mate, proposing to keep and feed him for the 
present (if he behaved well), and promising 
in the mean time to set on foot inquiries for 
the child’s mother, in return for which the 
delighted and grateful boy offered his ear- 
nest services as office and errand boy. 

“T can sweep the office,” he said, “and 
dust the books, and tend the fire, and run 
of errands, and answer the door, and tell 
you who calls when you are out.” 

“T don’t know how you can do that,” said 
the doctor, as the boy pressed his eager offer 
of his services. ‘Can you write down the 
names of the people who call ?” 

“No,” said Franco. “ But can’t I remem- 
her? or can’t I have a slate, and ask them 
to write down their names and streets them- 
selves ?” 

“But what if they can not write them- 
selves ?” 

“ Then,” said little Franco, with cool, prac- 
tical shrewdness, “I don’t think they would 
he paying patients, and their custom would 
not be much of a loss to@s.” 

This compact made, the doctor went out, 
bidding the boy to follow him; and taking 
him to a ready-made clothing establishment, 
fitted him to a whole new suit, plain and 
serviceable, from cap to shoes. 

“Not more costly than the silver mug 
and coral and bells,’ said Dr. Grafton to 
himself, as he paid the bill, and looked with 
pleasure upon the work of his hands. Then 
taking the boy to his office, he installed him 
there, and left him to his own devices, while 
he made his professional calls. 

The doctor felt strongly tempted at once 
to visit the beautiful and interesting patient 
to whom he had been summoned the night 
before; but wisely concluding she would 
not be ready to see him at a very early hour, 
he decided to visit some of his less stylish 
patients first; and the result proved he was 
right; for when he reached the hotel Mrs. 
Vaughan received him, requesting him to 
wait with ker a few moments, as her daugh- 
ter was rising. 





“She has had a much more quiet night, 
doctor,” she said, “and is decidedly bette: 
to-day.” 

“Ts she less excited than she was ?” asked 
Dr. Grafton. 

“Yes, I think so, but very nervous and 
excitable still; very anxious to go out.” 

“What is it that she wants to do?” 

“T will tell you,” said the lady. “If ] 
give you some outline of my daughter’s sad 
history, you may, perhaps, be better enabled 
to form a judgment of her case.” 

“As you please,” said the doctor, bowing; 
and the lady went on. 

“About ten years ago my daughter, who 
is, a3 you see, still young, met, while at a wa- 
tering-place, with Garcelon, the comedian, 
You have seen him, doubtless; for at one 
time he was the rage.” 

“IT have seen him repeatedly,” suid Dr, 
Grafton, smiling involuntarily as he recalled 
the inimitable drollery of the once popular 
favorite of the stage. 

“ You know, then, how wonderful his im- 
itative art was ?” 

“Certainly; I never saw it equaled.” 

“Then perhaps you will not wonder when 
I tell you that, assuming with masterly art 
the réle of a perfect gentleman, he won the 
affections of my beautiful, young, and inex- 
perienced child. 

“She had wealth, and he kept up the de- 
ception until she had married him; then he 
threw off the mask, and stood revealed in all 
his native meanness and habitual profligacy; 
and from that time our lives were made mis- 
erable by his exactions and excesses, for my 
daughter had no father or brother to protect 
her. : 

“They had two beautiful children, but 
the youngest fell a victim to his father’s vio- 
lence and obstinacy; the child was threat- 
ened with croup, and Garcelon, scoffing at 
our fears, persisted in taking him out to ride, 
and the little one died the next day. Beneath 
this heavy blow my poor child’s health and 
reason reeled, and, half frantic with her grief, 
she accused her husband of being the mur- 
derer of her child; and from that moment 
he was her bitter and implacable enemy. 

“At last an appeal to the law freed her 
from him; they were divorced, and soon aft- 
er he was killed by an accident on the rail- 
road. Blessed as this release was to us all, 
you can understand how its awful sudden- 
ness shocked and excited her; and the loss 
of her other and only child about the same 
time brought on, as I have told you, a brain 
fever; it is a return of this that Iso much 
dread; all this restlessness and wild excite- 
ment seem to me the sure precursors of it.” 

“Tt is asad story,” said the doctor, sym- 
pathizingly. “But I think opposition of 
her wishes and constraint upon her actions 
are the worst things for her. What is it she 
wants to do? Where does she so much wish 
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togo? I think she spoke of some review— 
some exhibition. Would it not be practical 
to indulge her by taking her there ?” 

“No,” said the mother, sadly. “It would 
‘nvolve too much fatigue and exposure. You 
did not understand: it is the annual exhibi- 
tion of the reform school she so much wishes 
to be present at.” 

“What sort of interest can that have for 


“Oh, it is in the hope to find her lost 
d; she goes every where where pauper 


chi 
bovs are.” 

“Camshe not be made to realize that the 
child is dead ?” 

“But we do not know that he is dead, Sir. 
Ah! I forgot you didn’t know the circum- 
stances. I sometimes think all this trouble 
has affected my own memory. At the time 
of the divorce the child, by the decree of the 
court, was given to the mother, but Garcelon 
threatened to take it from her in revenge. 
Of course it was only a threat, as he had run 
through all the property he could lay his 
hands upon; and the child, whom he never 
loved, would have been a heavy burden to 
him in his low, wandering, dissolute life. 
Still the threat kept her in constant terror. 
At last she received a letter from him, stat- 
ing he would be glad to leave the country, 
but was without the means, and if she would 
meet him that night at a place which he 
named, about ten miles from us, and bring 
him a certain amount of money, he would 
never trouble her again. 


“She went. I went with her, taking her | 


uncle Sturdevant, who had been her legal 
counsel, with us as a protection. But Garce- 
lon was not there. We waited for him two 
hours, and as he failed to come, we returned 
home; but only to new trouble. The child 
had been taken from his nursery (whether 
by the complicity or carelessness of his nurse 
we never knew) and carried away. At first, 
of course, our suspicions fell upon the miser- 
able father, but we learned the next day 
that he had been killed that very night upon 
a eross railroad, probably on his way to keep 
his appointment with us. There, in that 
one instance, I suppose we had done him 
wrong. 

“This new and overwhelming blow, to- 
gether with the terrible circumstances of 
Garcelon’s frightful death, threw my afilicted 
child into a brain fever, as [have already told 
you. Since her recovery we have journeyed 
every where in search of the lost child, but 
no trace of our poor little Franco has ever 
been discovered.” 

“Franco!” said the doctor, whose fast- 
growing suspicions this name seemed almost 
to confirm. “Is not that a peculiar abbre- 
viation for Francis ?” 

“The child’s name was not Francis,” said 
the lady. ‘ Garcelon’s name was Francisco.” 

At this moment Mrs. Garcelon’s nurse sum- 
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moned them; and not daring to disclose the 
hope that was growing into conviction until 
it ceased to be a doubt, the doctor said, kind- 
ly, “I am deeply interested in this sad story 
of yours; but I will only repeat to you the 
advice I have already given: keep up your 
own spirits, and try to keep up your daugh- 
ter’s.” 

“TI confess I have taken an opposite 
course,” said Mrs. Vaughan. “Feeling more 
and more the uselessness of our search, I 
have tried by every discouragement to pre- 
pare her for what I felt must be the final dis- 
appointment.” 

“All wrong, madam,” said Dr. Grafton. 
“Excuse me; but don’t you know if it were 
not for hope the heart would break ?” 

They went into the patient’s chamber, 
and found her sitting up, and much more 
composed than on the previous night, though 
still evidently very weak. 

“Why, you look a great deal better,” said 
the doctor, encouragingly, after he had re- 
ceived the nurse’s report of the patient’s 
night. ‘ You are doing bravely. Only keep 
on as you are doing now, and you will soon 
be off the sick-list. You have very little 
fever.” 

“ But, doctor,” said the patient, anxiously, 
“how soon do you think I may ride out ?” 

“ Possibly to-morrow, if it is fine,” said the 
doctor, cheerfully. “ Your mother has been 
telling me of the object of your search,” he 
said, boldly; “and who knows if I may not 
be able to help you? We doctors know all 
sorts of persons, and go to all sorts of places.” 

“Oh, doctor!” said the invalid, “do you 
think there is any chance ?” 

“Every chance in the world, madam, if 
you will only control yourself, and keep up 
your spirits. I will call in again in the 
course of an hour, and bring you a new med- 
icine that I am almost sure will do you 
good; and then, when you are stronger, I 
will take you all over the city, if you wish. 
As a medical man, and one of the ‘ Board of 
Health,’ I have the entry to nearly all our 
public institutions. Only keep yourself 
quiet and get well, and you shall see what 
we can do.” 

“Oh, doctor,” said the patient, her deli- 
cate cheek flushing as she spoke, “ you have 
given me new hope, and that to me is new 
life. Bless you! bless you for this encour- 
agement!” 

“Wait till you have tried my new medi- 
cine,” said the doctor, cordially grasping her 
extended hand in his. “And now good- 
morning.” 

It is needless to say the sympathizing doc- 
tor made “a quick passage homeward-bound” 
to his office, where he found little Franco 
gravely ensconced as oftice-boy, the present 
duty seeming to consist of sitting on a high 
stool and doing nothing. 

“Nice set of instruments you've got, Sir,” 
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he said, gravely. “ <r think I'd like to be a 
doctor myself. I know the use of some of 
these tools already. This is to pull out teeth 
with; I tried it on one of mine, but it hurt 
me, and I coneluded not to use it. But I 
think I would not much mind pulling out a 
cat’s teeth. I hate cats. Do any cats ever 
come here to have their teeth pulled out? 
If they should, you let me try, won’t you? I 
think I could do the job—that is, you know, 
if the cat wanted me to. Don’t you think I 
could, Sir?” 

And as the child spoke the doctor recog- 
nized in his strange manner and expression 
a strong likeness to Garcelon, the comedian, 
mimic, and buffoon of the stage. 
the likeness which had so puzzled and evaded 
him. 

“Get your cap, Franco; I am going to 
take you out with me.” And in a moment 
more they were in the streets again. The 
doctor stopped at a drug-store and had some 


simple tonic put up, to serve as an excuse in | 
case his hopes had misled him, then hurried | a charm. 


That was | 





|on at a pace th: it taxed even Franco's young 
and agile limbs. 

“Tf you please, is any body going to die, 
Sir?” questioned the br eathless boy, i in won- 
der at their rapid pace. 

The, doctor was calculating the risk ¢5 
his patient of a too sudden revulsion of fee]. 
ing, and answered, “No, my boy; joy sel- 
dom kills”—an answer over which the chilq 
pondered in meditative silence. 

They reached the hotel, and, mounting 
the stairs unannounced, the doctor made his 
way to the sick-room. With beating heart 
he gave the professional tap. The nurse 
opened the door to him. 

“Tt is Dr. Grafton, Mrs. Gareelon.” And 
the doctor, holding the child fast by the 
hand, walked in and stood before her. 

He heard the cries, “ My Franco!” “ Mam- 
ma!” saw that the patient did not faint, and 
then hurried into the parlor to send in Mrs, 
Vaughan. 

Dr. Grafton’s new medicine had worked like 
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PP\HREE years have elapsed since the Unit- | 
ed States purchased the territories of 
Russia in America. The acquisition of the 
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ignorance. But the public at large, having 
|no means of weighing and discriminating 
| between the various conflicting statements, 


region now known as Alaska was eminently | has been forced to accept the views of the 


an act of faith; and of faith not so much in 
the resources of that terra incognita then put 
down on the maps as Russian America, as in 
the judgment and clear-sightedness of the 
two well-known statesmen who were most 
prominent in recommending the measure. 
The subject of the present inquiry is—How 
far has that faith been justified by the re- 
sults ? 

Whatever may be the individual opinion 
of any one in regard to the policy of annex- 
ation in general, there can be no doubt that 
the feelings of a majority of the citizens of 
the United States are in favor of it, however 
much they may be modified with regard to 
any special case. This is asubject into which 
I do not propose to enter in this article. 

With regard to Alaska, it is evident that 
the ideas most prevalent of late are that the 
Territory is worthless, or nearly so, and that 
the purchase was for us a bad bargain. This 
feeling is in great part, if not entirely, due 
to a succession of unfavorable reports, ema- 
nating from various sources, to which more 
or less importance and reliability have been 
attached. Personal familiarity with a large 
portion of the Territory has led me to give 
little weight to these documents, knowing, 
as I do, that most of them have proceeded 
from interested sources, and contain, adroit- 
ly mixed with a few grains of truth, an im- 
mense mass of ernde error, prejudice, and 


unfavorable majority, or to give up the at- 
| tempt to comprehend or decide upon the 
| matter. 

It has seemed, therefore, desirable that the 
facts of the case should be clearly and suc- 
cinctly stated, reduced as far as possible to 
the form of figures, which, at least, are not 
open to any charge of partiality, and which 
the most skeptical may verify for themselves. 
Laying aside entirely the question of tho 
policy or impolicy of annexation, the fairest 
way of estimating the value of the acquisi- 
tion appears to be that of comparing it with 
other recent annexations, and applying rig- 
orously the same standard of estimation to 
all. 

For this purpose Florida, Texas, and New 
Mexico have been selected. The latter in- 
cludes what is now known as Arizona, which 
was not separated until 1863. The statistics 
have all been calculated on a gold basis, and 
up to the date of 1860, in order to avoid 
the complications and disturbances brought 
about by the war. In the case of Alaska 
they cover the time from the formal recep- 
tion of the Territory up to January 1, 1871. 

Florida, ceded by Spain in 1819, came act- 
ually into our possession in 1821 (when the 
Territorial government went into operation), 
and entered the Union as a State in March, 
1845. Its cost to the United States has been 
as follows: 




















Original COBt...-.. sess eeeee cree renee $5,000,000 
Simple interest, at 5 per cent., on the 

cost for 40 years.....--.-.-- 10,000,000 
Cost to the U ‘nited States of the Se mi- 

nole war, terminating in 1540....... 80,000,000 
Interest, at 5 per cent., on the same for 

20 VOATS...- es eee ese eee eee eseeeees 30,000,000 
Cost of the Territorial government, at 

$15,000 annually, 24 years........... * 360,000 








Interest on the same for 16 years. a 288,000 
Cost of United States mail service 


above receipts ......-+-sccececeeees 175,000 
Cost of United States officials since 

admittance. ....... eer eeeeerees 150,000 
Cost of United States hospitals, forts, 

navy-yards, etc., 1845-1860.......... 7,338,226 
of land grants from United 





‘Sti tate s, 14,049,797 acres, at $1 25..... 17,562,246 


+ Cost of United States soldiers in time 
Of PCACE ...scecesecceerccceserecccs 1,100,000 
Interest on items ato fat 5 percent... 20,948,087 


Total cost to the United States... $122,921,55s 

The cost of the Seminole war is various- 
ly estimated, and the above statement of 
&30,000,000, given by a writer in the “ Amer- 
ican Cyclopedia,” when we include in it the 
cost of removing and establishing the tribes 
in the West, with their subsequent grants 
of land and annuities, is certainly within 
the mark. The cost of the Territorial gov- 
ernment is estimated at the average cost of 
such governments at that period. The av- 
erage appropriation for forts and military 
establishments, barracks, marine hospitals, 
and navy-yards from 1850 to 1360 was 
$489,000 per annum, and the estimate above 
made of the total cost is probably less than 
the real amount. The revenue-cutter serv- 
ice, light - houses, and coast surveys have 
not been included in the estimates. The 
land grants were for schools and internal 
improvements, and are official. The aggre- 
gate interest on the items a to f has beep 
computed by estimating the average period 
of each item, and calculating the average 
period for which the gross amount should 
pay interest from those estimates. To off- 
set the sum thus expended by the United 
States we have the following direct credits: 


Receipts from customs over expenses... $146,816 00 
Receipts from sales of public lands...... 1,695,198 15 
Interest on the above sums.............. 1,842,014 15 

Total direct credlts, 2. cccccccccccves $3,684,028 30 


Deducting this from the cost, we have 
$119,237,530 70 as the gross indebtedness of 
the State of Florida to the United States. 

It is evident that the sources of revenue 
just mentioned afford no index to the value 
of a given Territory as an appanage of the 
Union, and this places in the clearest light 
the absurdity of the demand, not uncom- 
monly expressed, that Alaska should return, 
in the shape of customs and direct taxes, a 
good commercial interest on its cost into the 
United States Treasury. The only just man- 
ner in which a value can be assigned to any 
given portion of the Union in relation to the 
remainder is by estimating its producing and 
sustaining capacity with regard to the com- 
munity at large, taking into consideration 
its undeveloped yet possible resources, and 
regarding the former as the interest on the 
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investment made by the whole people for 
their common benetit through the agency of 
the government. 

In estimating the net value of the produe- 
tions of the Territories alluded to, after much 
time spent in collecting information in re- 
gard to the various items, it has seemed that 
the true net annual product of a given dis- 
trict was more accurately determined by 
taking the average annual increase in the 
value of real and personal property, and add- 
ing to it the estimated annual sustaining ca- 
pacity, than by attempting to determine the 
value of separate items, which are often in- 
volved in inextricable confusion one with 
another, and hence impossible to estimate 
with sufficient accuracy. The sustaining ca- 
pacity has been computed on the basis of 
the annual increase of population, allowing 
for each individual, young or old, the sum 
of $300, which is probably a sufficient esti- 
mate of the average amount required to sus- 
tain one person for a year. Slaves would 
properly be excluded from the estimate of 
property, but would be added to the esti- 
mate of individuals sustained, which would 
not alter the figures which follow : 

Annual increase in value of real and pe r- 
GONE NOUN a 0.00 < odacccsccuces : $5,020,923 
Increase of popul: ution annually, average 


of 30 years, 1648.3—equal to a sustaining 
CAPACITY OF ..nccccccccccce 


Total annual net increase 


This may properly be regarded as the inter- 
est paid on its cost by the State of Florida 
to the people of the United States, and is 
equal to about five per cent., from which the 
present annual expenses should be deducted, 
to show the net annual interest. 

The State of Texas came into the Union 
in December, 1845, without any Territorial 
probation, and contained an area of 325,520 
square miles. Her cost, estimated on the 
same basis as that of Florida, was as fol- 
lows: 

Proportion (one-third) of the cost of 
the Mexican wak.......ccscscceces $55,500,000 
Interest, at 5 per cent., on the same 


for 15 years...... 
Proportion of United States bonds 





41,625,000 


act of August, 1850)........... 5,000,000 
then rest on these bonds for 10 ye ars. 2,500,000 

(a) Cost of United States mail service 
eer ON a 58855 oi ntacccoscces 854,665 
(b) Permanent military establishments. . 900,000 
(ec) United States civil officials. . 150,000 
(d) Cost of army in time of peace. 48,360,000 





Interest on items a to d............. 17,592,632 

Total cost up to 1860....... wees $172,482,297 

The direct result of the annexation of 
Texas, foreseen by most politicians at the 
time, was the war with Mexico. This must 
be taken as a part of the cost to us of the 
State. The cost of the war is carefully foot- 
ed up by General Mansfield, in his “ History 
of the Mexican War” (Svo, New York, 1848), 
as amounting to $166,500,000. It would be 
perfectly just, perhaps, to charge the whole 
of this amount to the State of Texas, as the 
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war was waged directly for her acquisition ; 
but in view of the fact that New Mexico and 
part of California were among the ultimate 
results, it has seemed more impartial to di- 
vide the expenses among them in proportion 
to the area acquired. This is nearly equal 
in the several cases, and was of unknown 
value at the time, wherefore one-third of the 
entire cost of the war and its accompany- 
ing expenses has been apportioned to each. 
Texas brought no public lands to the United 
States. In consideration of her cession of 
territory to New Mexico, to provide for her 
school system and the settlement of claims, 
and, in short, to put her on her legs finan- 
cially, the United States, in 1850, appropri- 
ated ten millions in five per cent. bonds. 
One-half of this has been charged against 
New Mexico, in consideration of the territo- 
ry ceded to her, and the rest remains in the 
Texan account. 

The cost of the United States mail service 


has been estimated by a series of averages, 


and probably does not represent the full 
amount. The military establishments are 
exclusive of those connected with the Mexi- 
can war, and do not include arsenals, bar- 
racks, camps, hospitals, or revenue-cutter 
service. The sum is estimated from the few 
accessible statistics. The force employed in 
Texas in times of peace varied from forty to 
fifty-four companies. The cost of civil offi- 
cers of the United States does not include 
jails, custom-houses, etc., nor are losses by 
Indian depredations included. 
For direct returns we have: 
teceipts from customs over expenses.... $413,966 23 
Interest on the same.............eeeeeeee 155,247 32 
Total Girect GOGME, «00020 ccsciccsees $569,213 55 
The interest on payments extending over 
a period of years is in all cases estimated as 
in the case of Florida. Deducting the sum 
above mentioned, we have, as the net in- 
debtedness of Texas to the United States, 
up to 1860, the amount of $171,913,083 45. 
The indirect annual credit, as in the case 
of Florida, is as follows: 


Average annual increase in the value of 


real and personal property......... .... $31,246,014 
Average annual increase of population, 

26,441, equal to a sustaining capacity of.. 7,932,300 

Zotal annual Credit... .scoccesenses $39,178,314 


This sum is equal to an annual interest 
on the net cost of twenty-three per cent. I 
am unable to estimate the present annual 
expenditures of the United States in Texas ; 
but they can hardly reduce the interest more 


than two or three per cent. No State in the | 


Union, if we except California, has increased 
more rapidly in material prosperity than 
Texas. In any light she would appear to 
be a good investment. 


The Territory of New Mexico, including | 


part of Arizona, came into the Union through 
the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1848, its 
area being about 210,000 square miles. Dif- 


ficulties arising between the United States 
and Mexico in relation to the boundary wer, 
settled by the Gadsden Treaty of 1853, wh, h 
gave ten millions to Mexico in consideratioy 
of the cession of a large part of what now 
constitutes Arizona, then united under one 
Territorial government with New Mexico, 

The cost of the whole territory under th 
name of New Mexico may be estimated 
follows: 


as 


Proportion of cost of Mexican war.. — $55,500,009 
Interest on the same, at 5 per cent., 12 


FORE 0050s cht edecdcceensds0s ceeues 33,300,000 
Proportion of Texan bonds of 1850.. 5,000,000 
Interest on the same................ 2,500,000 
Paid by the Gadsden Treaty......... 10,000,000 
Interest on the same, 7 years........ 3,500,000 

(a) Cost of mail service over receipts... . 100,000 

(b) United States military establishments 3,000,000 

(c) United States army stationed in the 

Ct CE RE Se 83,000,000 

(d) Civil and Territorial officials......... 100,000 

(e) Library, Territorial buildings, etc. ... 400,000 


(f) Land grants, 7,493,120 acres, at $1 25. 9,366,400 
(g) Indian expenses 15,000,000 
Military roads, 185% 200,000 
Interest on cost of roads, 5 years, at 5 
| ison exe LE CURIEL TEE 50,000 
Interest on items a to g, for average 
PME SS Av dade ast xicnasialaysciaies 18,289,920 
Total cost up to 1860 








The cost of the mails is averaged from re- 
ports up to 1853, since which time the busi- 
ness has greatly increased without a corre- 
sponding increase in the receipts, and the 
true sum is probably much in excess of the 
above estimate. No information could be 
obtained from the War Department in rela- 
tion to the cost of forts and other military 

| establishments, and it has been estimated as 
moderately as possible from facts obtained 
from other sources. The land grants are 
official, and do not include those made for 
Pacific railroads. The expenses of the Ter- 
ritorial government, civil officers, etc., are 
partly official and partly averaged from the 
costs in specified years. The expense of 
maintaining soldiers in this Territory is not 
less than $1000 per annum per individual, 
| and has been estimated on this basis by av- 
eraging the number of troops from year to 
|year as given in official documents. The 
| Indian expenses are greater than the esti- 
mate, which is based upon averages taken 
from annual official reports, and includes not 
only $225,000 paid annually by treaty stipu- 
lations and for incidental expenses, but the 
cost of feeding destitute and captive Indians, 
agencies, presents, etc., etc. The losses by 
Indian depredations have not been taken 
into account. The item for military roads 
is probably not unique, but I have not dis- 
covered any others in looking over the re- 
| ports. As a direct offset we have: 

Received from sales of public lands—480 acres 


at $1 25 (official). .............. beaees cedaee $596 00 
| Interest at the averaged period.............. 196 80 


Total offset up to 1860..............00008 $792 80 
which, deducted from the total cost, leaves 


}a net indebtedness of $189,305,527 20, upon 
which the Territory should pay interest. 
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For table credits we have: 


,nnual increase in value of real and per- 
~ gonal property , ° 
ual increase of 
equal to a sustaining c apacity of 


$1,563,929 80 








765,300 00 


Total annual interest. ....... eseeee $2,329,229 80 


The annual product of mining industries, 
cording to the official report of 
Browne, is about $500,000, which does not 
cover the cost of production and the amounts 
unk in fruitless mining enterprises. The 
famines recorded or anticipated in almost 
every annual report of the Secretary of the 
Interior do not give a favorable idea of the 
iricultural The total annual 
product of the Territory does not much ex- 
ceed the annual amount expended there by 

1e United States for the army alone, and it 
may not unfairly be surmised that the entire 
population subsists almost exclusively on the 
expenditures made by the United States for 
its employés and representatives in that re- 


Ross 


s 


resources, 


gion. 

Stn regard to the Territory of Alaska much 
j more exact statements can be made. Thanks 
lowed her advent into political life, the sta- 
tistics bearing on her cost, those of maintain- 
ing the army and collecting the customs 
within her borders, all have been put on 
record officially within a very recent period, 
and can be given with entire confidence in 
their accuracy. Far less attention has been 
vouchsafed to her productions: nevertheless 
accurate and reliable statistics, which have 
been verified with the strictest care, are not 
wanting. Alaska was officially surrendered 
to the United States on the 18th of October, 
1:67. Her area comprises 580,000 square 
miles, including islands, with a coast-line of 
26,000 miles, studded with fine harbors, and 
to a large extent heavily wooded with the 






most valuable timber. Her cost to the 
United States up to January 1, 1871, has 
been as follows: 
Paid in pursuance of the treaty..... 250,000 00 
Interest on the same, at 5 per cent... 1’ 67,000 00 
1) Military expenses............. 231,900 00 
b) Steamer purchased for military pt ure 
BE 6 bn co cbasebeedede tiec seuess . 130,000 00 
e) Disbursed on account of customs and 
revenue-cutter service ........ 285,552 69 











7) Postal service............. 212 50 
(e) Special agenta............... 8,424 00 
Interest for the average period on 
og eee reer 65,608 92 
ME I id Sib wns chdxinen mene ob $9,238,698 11 
From this is to be deducted: 
Receipts from customs... $21,331 67 
Receipts from post-office. 517 67 
Rental of seal fishery, 
Re aes 55,000 00 
Tax and bonus on 50,000 
seal-akins.......... 131,250 00 
Steamer on hand......... 130,000 00 
Interest for the average 
period on these items.. 27,228 52 
WN ssc $365,327 86 
Leaving as net cost ............. $8,873,370 25 
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Ons 


ing February, 1870, are report of 
the Secretary of War The re- 
maining portion of 1870 has been given at 


from the 


to Congress. 


the figures stated by Major Tidball in his 
report. It is proper to mention that the 


expenses of all kinds have been of late very 
materially reduced. The other items are 
from the same sources, except $2400 whicl 
has been added for the estimated expenses 
of special agents during the remainder of 
1870. The Secretary of the Navy states that 
no extra expenses have been incurred in his 
branch of the service of Alaska. 


on account 


The present annual cost to the United States 
of the Territory in question is as follows: 
Interest on the cost as al . $448,668 50 
Military occupation 50,000 00 
Catéer, bait the Yea?. .5...0600-des00 25,000 00 
Custom-house .......... 8,400 00 
Special agents (estimate 2,400 00 
Total annual expense........... $529,468 50 


The sum of $34,800 is paid to the military 
garrison, and $13,200 to the officers and crew 
of the cutter, but these sums would be simi- 


| larly expended if the troops or cutter were 
to the storm of derogation which has fol- | 


Annual rental of sea 


| 


stationed elsewhere, end the figures above ~ 
given are estimates of the supposed extra 
expenses, averaged from previous official 
data. Were the troops stationed in Arizona, 
the extra expense much greater, 
as the cost of transportation by sea is much 
less than by land or river 
for much shorter distances. 

To be a profitable investment, the taxes 
and productions of the Territory must cover 
the interest on the and the annual ex- 
penses at least; and we may not unrea 
bly expect an additional margin as a 
of sinking fund. 

The annual receipts are 
to amount to the 
respective sources indicated. 
ire all for gold values. 


would be 


navigation even 


cost 
sona- 


sort 


definitely known 
following the 
The estimates 


sums from 


DIRECT TAXES. 


isheri« 





err 
$55,000 Of 





Tax on 50,000 skin owed t to be taken 

by present regulations.............. 100,000 00 
Sonus (621¢ cents each) on skins........ 31,250 00 
sonus on oil (55 cents per gallon), of 


which the yield is estimated at one gal- 


lon for each seal killed...... ‘ : 27,500 00 
Supplic * and schools to be furnish d to 
natives of seal islands................. 2,000 00 
PRODUCTIONS. 
Value of seal-skins above taxes 18.750 00 
Furs from Yukon district, annus ally enawe 75,000 00 
Other continental furs.... 10,000 00 


Furs and fish of Sitkan dis trict t, accor, ling 





Cah TP ING, cot core ncccocccdos 51,000 00 
| Annual yield of sea-otter trade, estimated 
at one-half the average annual yield of 
the ot be ae eee ee 65,000 00 
Walrus, ivory, and oil (1868)s..... : 7,500 00 
Salt cod-fish (10,612,000 pounds in 1870 754,540 00 
Cod-liver oil (10,000 gallons, 1866). . 10,000 00 
Whale oil and bone from Alaskan waters, 
estimated at one-third the whole Beh- 
ring Sea catch annually, viz., 466,664 
pounds of bone, and 1,179,000 gallons 
Mi Madaus ances Guie qhesgechoedicuk 869,499 60 
Ice trade . 28,000 00 
Spars and timber 2,000 00 
Total annual product... $2 339 60 


The military expenses for the period end- | 
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The product of the seal fishery is fixed by 
law and the regulations of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The amount of oil actually 
saved is not made public, but it is well 
known that the seals afford, when they first 
arrive, about two gallons each, which is re- 
duced to one gallon toward the end of the 
season. I have estimated it at one gallon 
per seal. 

The schools and supplies contemplated by 
the act of Congress can not be properly fur- 
nished for less than the sum mentioned 
above. The Yukon district produced more 
than $100, 000 worth of furs in the season of 
1867-8; hence the estimate is not unreason- 


able. The product of continental furs from | 


other districts is unquestionably larger; but 
as I have no exact figures, I have estimated 
it at $10,000. The average annual yield of 
sea-otter for the last twenty years has been 
1300 skins; in 1868 over 2000 were obtained. 
[ have estimated the annual yield at 650 
skins, which is certainly below the mark. 
The skins and tails are sold separately ; good 
skins of both are worth $125, but have been 


* estimated at $100. The supply of cod-fish 
taken has nearly doubled since 1866, but I} 


have estimated the supply of cod-liver oil at 
the old figures, though it must have largely 
increased, The cod-tish is estimated at its 
market price, wholesale, at the close of the 
season of 1870. While the greater part of 
the oil and whalebone taken in the North 


Pacific is from Alaskan waters, I have con- 


sidered only one-third of if as being the 
product of Alaska, and computed its value 
at the price fixed at the Sandwich Islands, 
as is the custom of the trade. The ice trade 
is given at the old figures, although it is on 
the increase, as is the trade in spars. The 
cod-fisheries have increased since the pur- 
chase at the rate of fourteen per cent. per 
annum, and will doubtless continue to in- 
crease, 

The act of Congress authorizing the lease 
of the seal fishery contemplated an annual 
yield of 100,000 skins, which will doubtless 
be realized as soon as they have recovered 
from the indiscriminate slaughter of the last 
three years. The Alaskan cedar is the only 
timber in the world which defies alike the 
rot and the ship-worm. One-fifth of the 
wharves of San Francisco annually sue- 
cumb to the ravages of the teredo, though 
built of the best Oregon pine; and it is not 
credible, with an effectual remedy within 
three or four weeks’ sail of them, that San 
Francisco merchants will continue to neglect 
it. A trade of greater or less extent is bound 
to spring up in this timber. It is evident 
from the preceding observations that the 
business of Alaska, already flourishing, is in 
a fair way to be largely increased. The cost | 
of production next remains to be considered. 
It is hardly likely that any unprejudiced per- | 


excessive after the explanation which 
been made in regard to them. 

It is notorious that the profits on fishing 
and trading operations are far greater than o), 
agricultural or manufacturing business, T), 
value of raw fur-seal skins in London, froy, 
the latest and most reliable official re ports 
by disinterested persons, is shown to be from 
nine to ten dollars in gold. One house jn 
London, also interested in the fisheries, has 
a monopoly of the operation of dressing the 
skins, after which they are sold for about 
twenty dollars each. The cost of produe- 
tion, including freight to London and taxes, 
is not more than four dollars and a half each, 
and statements to the contrary are utte rly 
false and unreliable, and will not bear ex- 
amination. The profit on the raw skins alone 
is about one hundred per cent., and on the 
dressed skins about two hundred and fifty 
per cent. Sea-otter skins and tails cost, in- 
cluding all expenses, twenty-five dollars or 
thereabouts, delivered in London, and are 
worth eighty to one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars. The profit on the continental 
furs, mink, marten, ete., is about two hun- 
dred per cent. The whale and cod fishermen 
make their voyages on a “lay,” or share of 
the profits, which on successful voyages will 
average over one hundred per cent. [am in- 
clined to consider fifty per cent. of the entire 
yield as a perfectly fair estimate of the cost 
of production, which, deducted from the to- 
tal, gives us as an annual interest on the cost 
of Alaska the sum of $1,203,669 80, which is 
equal to a little more than fourteen per cent. 
per annum. 

This is taken on the same basis as the an- 
nual interest allowed to the examples previ- 
ously cited ; but in the case of Alaska, having 
the necessary material, which was wanting 
in the other cases, we will deduct the pres- 
ent annual cost, previously footed up, from 
| the annual interest. This gives us the sum 
of $674,201 30 clear net profit annually from 
the Territory over all expenses of every de- 
scription, past and present—a result which 
it is more than doubtful if any other Terri- 
tory in our whole dominion can parallel. 

The general results are as follows: Flori- 
da pays us annually 5 per cent.; Texas pays 
us annually 23 per cent.; New Mexico and 
Arizona about 1 per cent.; Alaska pays us 
annually 14 per cent. 

Roughly estimating the annual expenses, 
Florida pays us 4 per cent. net; Texas pays 
| us 20 per cent. net; New Mexico and Arizo- 
| na pay us nothing, or worse; Alaska pays us 
8 per cent. net. 

Surely this is an exhibit which is eminent- 
ly satisfactory, in view of the fact that the 
Territory is a wilderness, and has been open 
to the light of civilization only three years. 

| At this rate, admitting even no increase of 
‘trade, the Territory would pay for itself 


has 





son will object to the preceding estimates as | within fifteen years. It will be noticed that 
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there 18 no deficiency in the post-oftice ac- 
count, which few, if any, Southern States 
ean assert with regard to themselves. We 
were well aware at the time of the purchase 
that we were not obtaining an agricultural 
country. Of this we have abundance, and 
the addition of more would have been small 
inducement to purchase. But Alaska sup- 
plies the deficiencies of our Western coast. 
(California and Oregon have neither cod-fish, 
fur, ice, nor durable ship-timber. Vessels 
of Oregon pine will insure for four years only 
as A1; and the enormous trees, twenty feet 
in diameter, so often cited as the pride of 
Puget Sound, are worthless: no team can 
haul, or saw reduce them to lumber. 

In referring to the numerous erroneous 
and ill-considered reports on Alaska which 
have appeared from time to time, I am glad 


to be able to except any statement from cen- | 


sure. The latereport of Major Tidball, though 
incorrect in some minor particulars, and re- 
ferring only to the limited region of the Alex- 
ander Archipelago, around Sitka (a fact not 
generally understood), appears to have been 
written with rare and commendable fairness, 
and to state as closely as possible the real 
condition of things in the district to which 


itrefers. The same can not be said, howev- | 


er, of another report, which accompanies it, 
on the condition and character of the inhab- 
itants of Sitka. The latter is characterized 
by a flippant indecency fortunately unparal- 
leled among official documents. The in- 


habitants of Sitka are well known to be, in | 


large part, the offspring of Russian convicts 
and Indians, and their lives are no better 
than might be expected from their. origin. 


But what have these poor creatures done | 


that the veil, which but half conceals their 
wretched lives from the contempt or pity of 
the world, should be shamelessly torn aside, 
and the charms or deficiencies of these un- 
fortunate daughters of foreign vice and na- 
tive barbarism recapitulated and detailed 
with a more than prurient levity? Without 
teaching, without example, without hope, 
without the possibility of a decent life, with- 
out a creature to regret them when cut off 
by a miserable and premature death, with 
only the drunken, gambling priests of Sitka 


to suggest an idea of any thing beyond the | 





grave—what remains for these unfortunates 


but an existence of such misery as should | 


turn the harshest censure into the tenderest 
and deepest pity? If we will stand aloof, 
and refrain from offering a helping hand to 
raise them out of their ignorance and vice, at 
least it ill becomes us to play the part of 
indecent scoffers. It may also be remarked, 
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me 


ducements for emigration to Alaska?’ At 
present we must answer, none whatever 
Congress at its last session fortunately failed 
to pass a bill extending the land laws of the 
United States over the Territory. I say for- 
tunately, because the bill was a delusion and 
a snare, ostensibly opening the country to 
emigration, while, by forbidding the oceupa- 
tion and development of timber and mineral 
lands, it cut off all inducements for such emi- 
gration. Another bill to establish a Territo- 
rial government also failed. What emigrant 
will seek a region where he must go two 
thousand miles for the protection of the laws? 
Again, we are informed that one trading com- 
pany has obtained the control, by purchase 
of all the trading stations, of the entire fur 
trade of the Territory. Such monopolies 
are fatal to emigration. At present the Ter- 
ritory can only be regarded as a store-house 
from which the citizens of the Union may 
draw supplies according to their opportuni- 
ties. 
| In conclusion, it may be observed that, 
while opinions may differ as to the proper 
method of estimating the value of a country, 
the mode here adopted being possibly sus- 
ceptible of amendment, yet, such as it is, it 
is impartial, and while other methods might 
| perhaps change the figures somewhat, yet 
the relative position which the various dis- 
tricts here compared bear to each other 
| would probably not be altered. In any case, 
it is manifestly impracticable and unjust to 
take the direct taxes alone, as they are paid 
into the treasury, as a standard. The future 
value of the 100,000 square miles of fishing- 
banks comprised in Alaskan waters is a sub- 
ject upon which much might be said, as is 
that of the great political importance of the 
innumerable harbors and ports of refuge now 
open to American vessels on the Alaskan 
| coast; but the object of this article has been 
especially to present the present absolute 
and practical value of the Territory, and to 
exclude as far as possible all theoretical con- 
siderations, thus leaving untouched, but not 
unappreciated, the political side of the ques- 
tion. 

The insufficient manner in which our sta- 
tistics are collected, and their paucity, such 
as they are, greatly increase the difficulty of 
making an exhibit of the value of the pro- 
ductions of any special region. While the 
data here used have been collected with the 
strictest care and pains, it must be remem- 
bered that there is a margin for error to be 
| allowed even in the official figures. From 
| this cause it is possible that the estimates 


| for the older Territories may fail, to a small 


that to draw unfavorable conclusions as to| extent, in exactness. But it is hardly possi- 


the Territory in which these things occur, 


| ble to deny that the question which heads 


from the fact of their occurrence upon the | this article has been fairly answered in the 


premises, is to stultify common-sense. 


affirmative, whatever may be the value of 


We are often asked, “‘What are the in-| the preceding comparisons. 
Vout. XLIV.—No. 260.—17 
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THE POETRY OF THE ZODIAC. 


THE PROTEST OF JUPITER, VENUS, AND MEROURY. 


PPVHERE is a sentence in one of the most! 

magnificent of Oriental poems, evident- 
ly written before the Hebrew exodus from | 
Egypt, and possibly before the Egyptians em- 
igrated from Arabia, in which Jehovah, in an 
address intended to show the insignificance 
of man by an enumeration of the grand works | 
of creation in contrast with his knowledge | 
and achievements, asks Job, an eminent Idu- 
mean sheik: ‘“‘Canst thou bind the sweet 
influences of Pleiades, or loose the bands of 
Orion? Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth 
in his season? or canst thou guide Arcturus 
with his sons ?” 

This sentence may be paraphrased to read: 
Canst thou bind the sweet influences of the 
soft south wind and the warm sunshine in 
giving birth to buds and blossoms in the | 
spring, when the Pleiades appear in the east? | 
or canst thou loose the gales at the autumnal | 
equinox, when the constellation Orion, the 
dread of mariners, glows in the eastern hori- | 


zon at evening twilight? Canst thou bring 
forth Mazzaroth, the varying months of the 
year, beneath the belt of the zodiac ? or guide 
the swift-rolling and brilliant Arcturus with 
his sons ?—the cluster of stars of which he 
is the chief. 

This early poetical allusion to the splen- 
did scenery of the heavens, with the names 


| of constellations and clusters yet in astronom- 
| ical nomenclature; the question concerning 
| Mazzaroth, the Chaldean synonym for zodi- 
| ac; and the evidence of a knowledge of the 
| velocity of Arcturus in the heavens, in the 
| inquiry whether man could “ guide” so swift 
| @ steed—are remarkable. They indicate the 


great antiquity of accurate astronomical ob- 


| servations, and the early work of the imag- 


ination in frescoing the heavens with earth- 
ly forms. 

How early these observations began we can 
not tell, for we find the records dim with the 
mists of fable that hover along the dividing 
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line between historic and prehistoric times. 
We know that nations older than any of 
which history tells have existed, and evi- 
dences of prehistoric civilizations, of which 
savage nations appear to be degenerated 
ioments, have been found here and there 
| over the earth. They doubtless had their 
enthusiastic, poetic, and philosophic star- 
vazers; and who knows whether the tele- 
ve ope and spectroscope are not rediscoveries 
of instruments used by philosophers so early 
as when Seth, a son of Adam, set up a lofty 
enomon on the Chaldean plain, and Cain 
built his city in the land of the vagabonds ? 
Where these observations were first made 
in scientific form is equally a question with 
which conjecture only may deal. Proba- 
bilities point to those great levels between 
the Nile and the Euphrates, over which 
bends a sky of marvelous purity, and re- 
veals to the unaided eye splendors utterly 
unknown to us who look upward on the 
clearest winter night. Hindostan and China | 
claim priority in the production of astrono- | 
mers; and our inquiries are met by the curi- 
ous fact that the priests who followed Cor- 
téz to the city of Mexico, more than three 
hundred years ago, found in a teocalli there 
an admirable zodiac, garnished with hiero- 
glyphic symbols explanatory of the apparent 
pathway of the sun in the heavens and the 
ever-varying seasons of the year. Around 
all these was coiled a huge serpent, the Ori- 
ental symbol of Deity and Eternity. | 
The period is very remote when the pres- 
ent twelve divisions of the sun’s apparent 
path in the heavens, called the zodiac, were 
made, and the imagination stamped upon 
each the semblance of an earthly figure as a 
sign symbolical of a month—namely, a Ram, 
a Bull, Twin Brothers, a Crab, a Lion, a Vir- 
gin, a Balance, a Scorpion, a Centaur or Arch- 
er, a Goat, a Water-carrier, and Two Fishes. 
These are seen in outline upon the circle in the + 
picture at the head of this paper, and as part 
of the frontispiece to most almanacs, where | 
they are shown in astrological relations to 
the human body. Long before the Egyp- 
tian, Greek, and Roman mythologies were 
woven from the brain of priest, poet, and 
philosopher, or, rather, before these modern 
nations had adopted the more ancient my- 
thologies of the East, and impressed them 
with their own spirit, these signs of the zo- | 
diac, having a relation to the rural occupa- | 
tions of the people, were, with a boldness | 
and moral grandeur unequaled, written in 
hieroglyphs upon the skies in central Asia, 
where the year began in March. According | 
to that beginning they made the imperisha- | 
ble stellar record. The assemblage of stars 
forming the constellation of the Ram was | 
placed first among the zodiacal signs, be- 
cause the sun was in that part of the heay- 
ens when the flocks were taken from the fold | 
to the field. The Lion symbolized the solar | 





heat at midsummer; the Scorpion the un- 
healthiness of early autumn; the Balancs 
the equilibrium or equal length of the day 
and night at the autumnal equinox, and so 
on all through the whole twelve divisions. 
In after-times the Chaldeans, Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, retaining the zodiacal 
constellations, registered in magnificent hie- 
roglyphs over the whole heavens, in extra- 
zodiacal signs, the wild legends of the East 
and the deeds of their own heroes. 

In that mysterious East the planetary 
signs yet used in stellar lore were invented, 
and were often seen in connection with the 
open hand, the Hindoo symbol of the Su- 
preme Deity and His creative power. Chris- 
tian art borrowed that Hindoo thought, and 
God the Father was never represented other- 
wise than by an open hand issuing from the 
clouds until in the twelfth century. In that 
Hindoo astrological hand the signs of plan- 
ets were arranged in the following order: 





ASTROLOGIOAL HAND, 


of Venus at the thumb, of Jupiter at the 
forefinger, of Saturn at the middle finger, 
of the Sun at the third finger, of Mercury at 
the little finger, of Mars in the palm, and of 
the Moon near the wrist. The sign of the 
moon then, as now, was a crescent inclosing 
a human profile. 

Sun-worship was the natural outgrowth 
of the inborn religious sentiment, when men 
had no higher ideas of God than the greatest 
of His visible works inspired. To them the 
sun, the vivifier of all things upon the earth, 
never failing in its appointments, always 
scattering blessings broadcast for living 
things, and never changing in power and 
purpose, appeared like a beneficent creator— 
asupreme deity. Primitive men every where, 
grateful for its goodness, bowed before it at 
its rising with greetings of gladness. It was 
a reasonable worship for men in the morning 
twilight of intellectual development. The 
moon and stars appeared to be the sun’s at- 
tendant ministers, and invested with the 
qualities of gods, and these shared in men’s 
anxious orisons and grateful thanksgivings. 

Temples were built for this stellar wor- 
ship, and kings, claiming to be divinely com- 
missioned to rule, were also pontiffs—oracles 
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of the Father of Lights—and after death were 
often numbered among the gods. Some tem- 
ples, like the magnificent one at Babylon, 


were observatories ‘reaching toward heavy- | 


en,” from whose lofty summits the priests, 
the astronomers of that period, studied the 
star-jeweled dome, and in fancy saw the 
clusters of orbs assume the shapes of earth. 
The powers of nature, visible and invisible, 
were also deified, and it became a habit to 
personify all things. The old mythologies, 
the product of poetic natures, were devel- 
oped ; and men and women, nature and the 
gods, were jumbled in a confused adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the universe. The 
earth, the air, and the sea were peopled with 
supernatural beings in human form—man’s 
highest conceptions of existence—all minis- 
tering to human needs and the distribution 
of justice. Tutelar deities—guardian an- 
gels—presided over households, cities, and 
empires, and stories of their interference in 
human affairs were marvelous. The Chris- 
tian church, after its unholy nuptials with 
the state in the fourth century, adopted this 
pagan thought; and ever since the guardian- 
ship of saints—canonized Christian heroes, 
martyrs, and benefactors—over individuals, 
households, cities, and empires has been a 
cherished idea in the teachings of the Chris- 
tian church to millions of souls. The legends 
of the Virgin and of saints are only the 
stories of the ancient mythologies in new 
forms and adaptations. They are only the 
wide growth of the pagan grafts inserted by 
Constantine into the Christian tree. 

Human passions, the natural and moral 
elements, the seasons, months, weeks, days, 
and hours, were all personified, and we are 
not left to guess their forms. The fine arts 
of poetry and sculpture have transmitted to 
us the marvelous records of that fairy realm 
of religious fancy. Let us look into the rec- 
ord, and see what we may find of the poetry 
of the zodiac. 

Time, of which the zodiac is the majestic 
symbol or measure, was also called Saturn, 
the father of the gods, the “Ancient of 
Days.” He was variously represented by 
the poets and sculptors. In one of these 
delineations he ap- 
pears as an old man 
with a large beard. 
He is dressed in a tu- 
nic besprinkled with 
human eyes, denoting 
that in the course of 
the year he sees all 
things in the progress 
ofevents. In his right 
hand he holds a large 
lighted torch, about 
which a serpent is 
twisted, whose folds 
are covered with clus- 
ters of stars, denoting 





the constellations of the zodiac. Sometimes 
he is seen carrying a scythe, indicating tha; 
he cuts down every thing—that decay is the 
fate of all creation. So Time, as a whole, was 
personified three thousand years ago. It wags 
also personified in parts. 

| The Year was represented as a man, be. 
| cause in Greek the word is of the masculine 
|gender. In all cases the sex of the Greek 
| deities was determined by the gender of the 
name. Morning, noon, twilight, evening, 
and night; the dawn, the day, the week. 
and the months—were each represented by 
the human figure, masculine or feminine. 
And to this day poets and sculptors so per- 
sonify the passions and the moral qualities 
of humanity, and time and its divisions, 
As beautiful in conception and execution as 
any thing from the pencil and chisel of the 
Greek, are the “ Day” and “ Night” of Thor- 
waldsen, with which we have all been made 
familiar by copies in plaster and by the 
photograph. 

An antique brass monument was de- 
scribed by Montfaucon one hundred and fifty 
years ago, as having been seen by himself, 
in which the days of the week are represent- 
ed in the persons of the chief gods and god- 
desses of the Greeks, who were supposed to 
preside over them. Saturn, the father of 
the gods, represented as an old man “sated 
with years,” as Cicero says, sits at the head 
of the group, in a sort of boat, as the first 
day of the week—that is, Saturday, or Sat- 
urn’s day. Next to him is Sol, the Sun, 
wearing aradiated crown—the Apollo of later 
days—as Sunday, or Sun’s day, which is the 
Christian’s first day of the week, on which 
the Sun of Righteousness arose and triumph- 
ed over death and the grave. Next is Diana, 
or Luna—the Moon—bearing a crescent on 
her head, and representing Monday, or Moon's 
day. Mars, with only a plain helmet to dis- 
tinguish him as the god of war, sits in the 
middle of the group as Tuesday; and at 
his right is Mercury, the representative of 
Wednesday. Jupiter and Venus complete 
the group. 

The names of the days of the week used 
by us are derived from these ancient per- 














PERSONIFIOCATION OF TILE DAYS OF THE WEEK, 
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<onifications by the Greeks, but with partly 
Scandinavian modifications and transposi- 
tions. Beginning the week with Sunday, 
or the Sun’s day, for the first, we have as 
the second, Monday, or the Moon’s day, and 
for the third, Tuesday, or Tuesco’s day. 
Tuesco was the Seandinavian Mercury, the 
messenger or will of the gods, the interpreter 
f their decrees, who, through that will, gave 
laws to the ancient German nation. Next 
comes Wednesday, or Wodin’s day. Wodin 
was the Mars—the god of war—of the Scan- 
dinavians. Thor was their Jupiter Tonans, 
the Scandinavian Thunderer, and from him 
came the name of Thursday, or Thor’s day ; 
and Frei, or Frigga, the Venus of the North- 
ern mythology, gave us the name of Friday, 
or Frei’s day. And so it is that we Christians 
cherish the divine passengers in that myste- 
rious boat, and almost daily in speech per- 
petuate the ideas of the ancient pagans. 
The Friends, or Quakers, alone are consist- 
ent. They always speak of First-day, Sec- 
ond-day, Third-day, et cetera, of the week. 

The seasons, over which the constellations 

of the zodiac specially preside, were called 
Hours in the Greek language, and were rep- 
resented in feminine form. According to 
Hesiod, they were only three in number, 
and named respectively Eunomia, Dice, and 
Irene, daughters of Jupiter and Themis, and 
representing Equity, Justice, and Peace. 
Phidias carved only three Hours, or Seasons, 
along with the three Graces, upon the throne 
of his great Jupiter. Mercury, to whom is 
ascribed the invention of the lyre, strung 
that instrument with only three chords, each 
tone—acute, grave, and mean—answering 
respectively to the Summer, the Winter, and 
the Spring. To the three goddesses of the 
seasons divine honors were paid. The Athe- 
nians dedicated a temple to them. Amphit- 
rion, the Athenian king, was the first who 
diluted wine with water. Observing that 
those who drank it undiluted walked bent, 
and those who drank it so tempered walked 
upright, he became a reformer of the intem- 
perate, and, regarding the Seasons as the 
nourishers of the fruit of the vine, he erect- 
ed in their temple an altar to Bacchus up- 
right, and near it another to the naiads, or 
water goddesses, to teach the strong - wine 
drinkers lessons of wisdom. 

The Romans frequently made use of the 
zodiac as the symbol of the Year and of the 
Seasons. Of the latter they reckoned four, 
as we do, and personified them by four youths 
with wings, denoting the neuter gender, three 
of whom were naked, and the fourth (Win- 
ter) warmly clad from head to foot. There 
was a medal struck, evidently for a Roman 


senator, and perhaps a consul, on which he | 
and his wife are represented as surrounded 

by the zodiac. This, doubtless, denoted that | 
the term of his office was one year. A med- 
al was struck for the Emperor Alexander 
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Severus, on which Jupiter is seen sitting, 
with emblems of plenty at his feet, and above 
him the pastime of chariot-racing is delin- 
eated. Around the whole is the zodiac. This 
medal was evidently struck to commemo- 
rate a felicitous year of the reign of that em- 
peror, when peace and plenty abounded. 

One of the most beautiful and yet most 
perplexing devices of this kind to the anti- 
quary is an antique gem, which is delineated 
at the head of this paper. Within the circle 
of the zodiac are seen Jupiter, Venus, and 
Mercury in animated conversation. These 
important deities are unmistakably indicated 
by their positions and accompaniments. Ju- 
piter sits with a spear in one hand and flam- 
ing thunder-bolts in the other, and his feet 
rest upon an arch sustained by an eagle ; Ve- 
nus appears with her winged son, Cupid, lay- 
ing hold of her garment; and Mercury, whose 
office it is to travel day and night, is in the 
attitude of a man just setting out upon a 
journey, with his winged cap on his head 
and his caduceus in his hand. 

Concerning the interpretation of this gem, 
on which the zodiac figures so largely, auti- 
quaries have ventured different conjectures. 

We find an apparent key to the truth in 
one of the eclogues of Ausonius, which, he 
says, Was current in histime. Ausonius was 
a Latin poet and grammarian, a native of 
Bordeaux, and son of an eminent Roman 
physician and senator, and was in his prime 
at the middle of the fourth century. His 
literary acquirements were such that the 
Emperor Valentinian selected Ausonius in 
his later years to be the tutor of his son Gra- 
tian, with whom the master traveled into 
Germany. When that pupil became a sharer 
in the royal dignity the master was loaded 
with honors. He rose by successive steps 
from a count of the empire to questor, gov- 
ernor of Gaul, Libya, and Latium, and in his 
seventy-ninth year to first consul. He was 
a witness of the establishment of Christian- 
ity as the state religion, and professed to be 
a Christian himself; but students have ques- 
tioned his sincerity, and pointed to the ex- 
treme licentiousness and voluptuousness of 
his writings, and the profusion of heathen 
mythological machinery in his compositions, 
as proofs that his sympathies were evidently 
with the pagans. But with this question 
we have nothing todo. We accept his verses 
as literary vehicles of much curious informa- 
tion concerning the subject we are now con- 
sidering. In the verse alluded to, freely 

| translated, he says, in answer to the ques- 
| tion, On what days is it most proper to cut 
the beard, nails, or hair? 

| With keenest blade on Wednesday pare your nails; 
With razor sharp on Thursday shave your beard; 
And cut your locks on Friday with great care; 
Nor heed how Mercury, Jove, and Venus prate.” 


Commenting upon the custom, Ausonius 
continues : 
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“ Mere’ry, of thieves the patron and ’complice, accused of some crime, was tortured, but a 


Prizes too well his useful nails in trade : P ‘ ; , . 
1 quitted, and appointed general of the ; 
To have them par’d, and, in defiance, shows I i PI i le arm 


How laws and customs he dare violate. _ Ilyricum. These impersonations of the 
Jove guards his venerable beard from steel; months, in costume and other accessories 
And not a tress of Venus may be clipt bear evidences of having been drawn at that 


With her consent; though valiant Mars delights 
In beardless face, and Luna in the bald; 
And Sol and Saturn both indifferent are.” 


period, while the idea, and perhaps the fig 
ures themselves, were derived from muc! 
more ancient impersonations. I here giy, 

So deities and the days of the week and carefully made copies of the series of pic- 
human customs are commingled. In the tures, together with the frontispiece, and 
light of these ancient lines the picture may free translation of the poetical descriptions 
be interpreted as the protest of Jupiter, by Ausonius in condensed form. And it jg 
Venus, and Mercury at all times and seasons proper to say here that the year at the time 
against the custom of paring the nails, shav- these pictures were made was reckoned from 
ing the beard, and cutting the hair. Mer- the 1st of January, or a few days after th, 
cury, setting out, shows upon his stretched- winter solstice, instead of at the vernal equi- 
out finger his unpared nail; Jupiter is ready nox, or March, as in the East, where the zodi- 
with his spear and fiery thunder-bolts to ac was conceived, and the Ram was placed 
defend his beard; and Venus has her hair at the head of the signs, as the symbol of the 
so twisted that it would be difficult to cut it. first month of the year. I give as the first 
This fancy has evidently been perpetuated illustration the impersonation of January. 
in the magnificent gem. 

Ausonius rendered a more eminent service 
to the world in giving a poetical interpreta- 
tion to a series of remarkable paintings rep- | 
resenting an ancient impersonation of the | 
twelve months of the year, or twelve divis- | 
ions of the zodiac. These he found in the | 
imperial library at Constantinople, in the | 
form of a volume, with a frontispiece which, | 
by a fair rendering of the monogram upon | 
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FRONTISPIECE. 


JANUARY. 


it, indicates that it was made for Valentine 


by his brother. Lambricins, who published | A man in the consular dress of the time 
the pictures from the manuscript, supposes | of Constantius is the representation of Jan- 


him to have been that Valentine who lived | uary. That dress consists of a tunic that 


in the time of Constantius (son of Constan- ‘falls to the middle of the leg, and has a 
tine the Great, and contemporary with Au- | broad border adorned with precious stones. 
sonius), who was at first Primicerius, or head | The long sleeves reach the wrist. Over the 
of certain official rank; then Tribunus Pro- | left shoulder is seen a similarly ornamented 
tectorum, or chief of the body-guard, and who, | scarf, or belt, falling transversely to the right 
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side, Over the whole is a cloak, or pallium, 
of large and incommodious dimensions, fall- 
ing in graceful folds. On his feet are shoes 
‘n the form of our slippers, and a cloth part- 
ly covers his head. In the right hand the 
consul holds a trefoil, the symbol of the 
Trinity in Oriental and Christian worship, 
and with his left he is sprinkling incense 

to the fire upon a little altar of singular 
nd graceful shape. Near the altar is a cock, 
denoting that it is a morning sacrifice on 
fhe Ist of January in honor of the household 
cods. On the cther side is an altar of usual 
form, on which is a vase containing liquid 
for libations. The figure of a consul was 
doubtless chosen because they were invested 
with the dignity of office in January. Au- 


sonius says: 





“At the cock-crowing of the op’ning day 

Of the frost-month, to Janus sacred, all 

The new-made rulers upon altar fires 

Cast precious incense to their Lares giv’n; 
And then, on this, the first day of the year 
And of the Ages, they, with purple clad, 
Saw their names written on the Fasti page.” 

The month of February is «a feminine fig- 
ure, Wearing a curious sort of turban, from 
which depends a long flowing scarf, or veil, 
that passes partly back of her shoulders. 
She is clad in a tunic tied around the waist 
with a girdle, somewhat in the form of a 
modern gown, in which her body is protect- 


\ 
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FEBRUARY. 





ed from the chilling winds of the season. 
Her feet are covered, and her action is that 
of rapid walking. In her hands she bears a 
duck, which denotes wet weather. The same 
is indicated by the recumbent urn in the air, 
out of which water is pouring in abundance. 
At her feet, on one side, is a heron; that, like 
the duck, is a hunter for food in the shallow 
waters and marshes; and on the other side 
is a fish, which is the zodiacal sign for Feb- 
ruary. These objects all indicate that it is 
a watery month—the month of rains in the 
country where these pictures were made. 
Ausonius says: 

“This is the month cloth’d in cerulean blue, 

With waist encircled with a cord of green, 

And water-fowl attendant symboling 

The moisture of earth’s bosom, when the urn 

Of Pluvian Jove pours from out the sky 

The showers that call the buds and blossoms forth. 

Now Februalian off’rings expiate 

The sins of all the seasons, and the gods 

Smile on the nation purified.” 

The month of March is represented by a 
half-nude man wearing a wolf’s skin hang- 
ing from his shoulders and girded about 
him. That animal was sacred to the Roman 
war god, Mars, because a she-wolf gave suck 
and sustenance to his twin sons by Hia— 
Romulus and Remus, the founders of the city 
of Rome. The representative man holds a 
wanton kid with his right hand, and just 
above his left, which is uplifted with the 
forefinger pointing, is seen a swallow, the 
harbinger of summer. Near his foot is a ves- 
sel of milk. All these symbolize the spring, 
and indicate the manifestations of the fecun- 
dity of the earth. Ausonius says: 

“To grateful Mars, whose sons a she-wolf fed, 

This month is debtor for its name, whose sign, 

A shaggy skin, invests the stalwart man 

Who stands for March. He holds a wanton kid, 

And in his ear the chatt’ring swallow pours 

Her early song. She and the brimming vase 

Of milk nutritious, and the verdant grass, 

Are all the marks of spring.” 

The impersonation of April is a man dan- 
cing before a small statue of Venus, holding 
musical instruments in his hands, which ap- 
pear to be beaten together like cymbals, and 
with one foot treading upon another, com- 
posed of six pipes, having the form of the 
syrinx of Pan. The ancients had an instru- 
ment that was played with the foot, called 
crupezia, but of a different form. The little 
statue of Venus stands upon a base on which 
are geometrical lines. Around her is formed 
a niche or portal of myrtle, a plant that was 
held sacred to that goddess, and to whom 
an altar was dedicated in Rome, called Myr- 
tia. Before her is a candlestick with a light- 
ed wax-candle. In the feasts in honor of 
Venus, held in April with public sports, 
erains of incense were dropped into the 
flame of the candle as a precious offering. 
These facts explain the picture here given of 
April, and accord with the following verse 
of Ausonius concerning it: 
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*‘ April pays homage to the Paphian Queen 

In myrtle bower; and in this month the light 

Of sweetest incense with which Ceres shines 

Beams out beneficent. With od'rif’rous 

Flame the wax taper burns, and the perfume 

Exhaled by Venus fills all with delight.” 

May is represented as Hermaphroditus, son 
of Mercury and Venus, and partaking of the 
double nature of spring and summer. He is 
dressed in along tunic with enormous sleeves. 
In one hand he bears a deep, narrow wicker 
basket filled with flowers, and with the other 
he holds a blossom to his nose. This evi- 
dently refers to the Roman festival of Flo- 
ralia, held at the beginning of May in honor 
of the goddess Flora, when supplications 
were offered to the deity for the protection 
of the blossoms. At the feet of May is a pea- 
cock, whose tail bears the hues of a bed of 
flowers ; and near by is a stem of flax ready 
to bloom, all having reference to the season 
of the unfolding of the buds into blossoms. 
Of this representative Ausonius says: 

“4 


“This is soft May, who brings us the delights P 


os e : . ' x 
Of Spring fast moving toward the Summer goal. = a - ja [A 
Now with green flax he garnishes the fields, Na . AN 
And from the gardens with sweet ‘Sowers fills a Pens NS 
Our baskets. For its name to Maia, sweet Maia, 
Daughter of Atlas, the bright-blooming maid, 


The month is debtor; and it is the month 
Which heavenly Urania loves best.” 
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June is represented as a naked man, hold- 
ing in one hand a fresh flaming torch, typi- 
fying the increasing heat of the sun’s rays, 
inv which the fruits of the earth are brought 
+o maturity. With the finger of the other 
hand he points toward a sun-dial, the only 
representation of one, it is believed, that has 





JUNE. 


been transmitted to us from such remote an- 
tiquity. He points to it to show that in this 
month the sun reaches its greatest meridian 
altitude, and begins to decline. Behind the 
figure is a sickle, denoting that the time of 
harvest is nigh. Near him is a basket of 
such fruits as ripen so early in warm cli- 
mates. The poet says: 

“Because of summer heats, June is quite nude, 
And bears a torch, the symbol of Sol’s rays, 
That make Earth’s bosom fruitful; and he shows 
On solar quadrant that the sun has gained 
The highest point of all his heavenly path. 

Now the ripe fruits of Cancer's torrid zone 
May garner’d be; and ripe corn, by Ceres 
Cherish’d, is waiting for the sickle sharp.” 
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JULY, 


financial tokens illustrate a custom of the 
times, when all payments were usually made 
in July, at the end of the corn harvest. Near 
the man are seen two ornamented vases with 
conical covers, the meaning of which is not 
clear. The poet makes no allusion to them 
in his verse on July. He says: 

“Like June, the month presents a naked man, 
With skin nut-brown because of solar heat, 
And hair all red, and twined with ears of corn. 
Clusters of fruit he in a basket holds, 

Gather’d from tropic climes; and a huge purse 
He holds above great heaps of gold, wherewith 
To satisfy the honest claims of toil.” 


August also is represented by a man di- 
vested of his robes, with his hair thrown 
back from his face, his chin in a basin of 
water, and at his side a large vase with twe 
handles, bearing two Greek letters which 
signify oxybaphon, the acetabulum of the Ro- 
mans, or the vinegar vase. These all denote 
the extreme heat of the weather, when water 


July is also represented as a man without | acidulated with vinegar is a grateful bever- 


clothing, and with tanned skin and red hair. 


age for the thirsty laborer. Before his face 


In one hand he holds a basket containing | is a fan made of peacock’s feathers; and on 
bunches of grapes and mulberries. With} the ground behind him are three large mel- 
the other he grasps a purse of gold. Beneath ons, a fruit usually offered to the goddess 
it is seen a sort of cave. At the mouth of the | Diana—Hecate, or the Moon, and sister of 
cave is a great heap of coined money. These | Apollo, the Sun—who was born at the ides 
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AUGUST. 


of August. 
notice of the month: 


“‘Oppress’d with heat the sturdy month is seen 
Plunging his lips in draughts from cooling springs 
To quench fierce thirst. This 1s the honor’d month 
In which was born Latona’s modest child, 

The Queen of Night, Apollo’s sister fair ; 
And evermore will bear the emp’ror’s name, 
Augustus Cesar.” 


The month of September is represented as 
an almost naked man, having only a chlamys, 
or oblong woolen scarf, thrown over his 
shoulder, and which floats upon the wind. 
In his left hand he holds a scorpion, the em- 
blem of deadly miasma in autumn, and the 
sign for October in the ancient zodiac. It 
is suspended by a string fastened to its legs, 
as men and boys were in the habit of sus- 
pending lizards for the amusement of seeing 
them make efforts to escape. In the other 
hand he holds a vase with apple-like fruit 
upon long stems; and on each side of him 
is a tub made ready for the vintage, for it 
is the month when grapes are gathered in 
the temperate regions. The two vases, of 
equal size but of different form, derote the 
equal length of days and nights which oe- 
cur in this month. Ausonius says of Sep- 
tember: 
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To this Ausonius alludes in this | 
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“He finds the chlamys in his later days 

A shield against the gales Orion sends. 

And now the grapes he from the vineyard brings 

To fill the wine-press with the luscious fruit 

From which October pours in copious flood 

The purple nectar, fit for men and gods. 

Now, too, the golden fruit from trees descend, 

And fill the treasuries of hopeful toil. 

The harvest garnered and the fields broad-sown, 

The idlers love to tease the lizard lithe, 

And in its struggles to escape the cord 

Find low amusement.” 

October is represented by a man habited 
only in a sort of cloak, that floats loosely 
from his shoulders. In his left hand he 
holds a hare, which denotes the hunting 
season, and he rests his right hand upon a 
deep, narrow basket made of osiers, which is 
held between his knees. The cover, fastened 
to it by a cord, lies upon the ground. This, 
and the vase full of fruit near his feet, indi- 
cate the time for fruit-gathering from the 
trees, and also from the vines, for early Oc- 
tober, like late September, is the vintage 
season. Above the man’s head is seen a 
bundle of sticks—the Roman fasces, the em- 
blem of imperial power and dignity. Over 
these birchen rods is thrown the imperial 
purple mantle worn by the emperors. In 
this connection the fasces symbolize October 
as the monarch of the year, crowned with all 
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the glory of the fruits of the earth. Perched 
upon the fasces is a raven—“bird of ill 
omen”—harbinger of death, who has here a 
double symbolical meaning: it tells the 
truth that imperial power and dignity must 
pass away; and it also symbolizes the fact 
that in October the dying leaves fall, and the 
subjects of the whole vegetable kingdom be- 
gin to decay and perish, or to fall into that 
winter slumber, the counterfeit of death. 
The poet says of this month: 


“ Hail, bright October! monarch of the year! 
Whose golden crown of fruit he proudly wears, 
Nor heeds the raven’s gloomy prophecy 
Of nature’s dissolution—winter’s sleep. 

This is the month when hares, as game, abound, 
With full-fed birds the huntsman’s meshes snare, 
That fill our tables with sweet viands rare. 
Now, too, the grapes in tempting clusters hang 
From the long vines, and eager hands put forth 
Gather them into baskets for the press, 

That foams and works, and all the vessels fill 
With sweet new wine.” 


November is a man clothed, for the season 
of frosts is at hand. It is evident, from his 
accessories, that he is a priest of Isis, the 
Egyptian goddess of fecundity—the univers- 
al mother—whose worship was introduced 
into Italy a little while before the Christian 
era. Her priests were vowed celibates, had 
their heads shaven, and went barefooted—all 


after the fashion copied by Christian monks. 
In the picture here given the priest leans 
his right elbow upon an altar, on which is the 
head of a goat, one of the animals used by 
them in the Egyptian sacrifices at the an- 
nual festival of Isis at this season of the year, 
when a general purification from sin took 
place—a sort of scape-goat, as in Jewish sac- 
rifices. In his left hand the priest holds a 
sistrum, a musical instrument sometimes seer 
in the hands of Isis, and which was played 
at the annual festival in her honor. The 
four loose rods of the instrument, which pro- 
duced the sounds when it was struck, sym- 
bolized the four seasons. In his right hand 
he holds a disk, on which is a rampant ser- 
pent, evidently intended as Serapis, the con- 
sort of Isis, and symbol of the sun after it 
has passed the autumnal equinox. In this 
character it was represented as a serpent— 
the emblem of the Supreme Deity and of 
eternity. Upon the tablet are seen lotus 
leaves, symbols of immortality. Near the 
priest’s feet is a “ greedy goose,” as Ausonius 
calls it, which the priest is trying to pacify 
with the music of the sistrum. Its signifi- 
cance here is inexplicable, 

The poet says: 
“ Like Isiac priest November is portray’d, 

And on an altar leans, with Capricorn 

Ready for sacrifice, while the sistrum 

Sounds the music of the seasons. Among 

The lotus leave Ss et rnal life— the serpent 

Lies coiled, with lifted head, meani 
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And near his feet a greedy goose is seen, 


Hath the autumnal equinox pas 
Impatient e’en of melody divine.” 


December, too, is represented as a mat 
fully clothed. His tunic is short, and gird 
ed at the waist; but his legs are covered 
with hose, and his feet with shoes. His 
arms also are covered to the wrists. He 
wears about his shoulders and breast a cape 
gaudily ornamented, and in his right hand 
he holds a flaming torch, indicative of the 
nourishing heat in the earth even in cold 
December. By his side is a round table, on 
which are dice and a dice-cup. His counte- 
nance and port indicate a man of the com- 
mon sort. This figure, dressed for an occa 
sion, isevidently intended as a Roman slave, 
who, at the Saturnalia, or festival in honor of 
Saturn, held at the middle of December, en 
gaged with their masters with perfect free- 
dom in all games and amusements and feast- 
ings. The festival was a sort of harvest- 
home, when all the fruits of the earth were 
garnered, and it was regarded as a period of 
relaxation and unrestrained merriment. All 
business was suspended. The law courts 
and schools were closed. The slaves wer 
exempted from ordinary labor, and permit- 
ted to wear the pileus, or badge of freedom. 
They partook of a banquet, dressed in the 
clothes of their masters, while the latter 
waited upon them at table. The festival 
was intended to call to mind the happy 
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from the pagans—the ancient Romans. 
Their first calendar contained only ten 
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times—the Golden Age spoken of by the | 
poets—when, in very ancient ages, Saturn | 
reigned, and there was perfect equality and 
unalloyed happiness among mortals. In the | 
methods of the festival there was some re- | 
semblance to the Italian Carnival and the | 
Christmas holidays in the Christian church. | 
The poet says of this last month of the year: | 


“‘Thongh in December frost asserts its reign, 

Yet in the kindly bosom of old Earth 

The seeds in heat are nourished. Now the slave, 

Born in his master’s house, bas freedom full, 

And feasts from dishes by his master served. 

So is recalled the happy Golden Age 

When Saturn reigned, and all the earth was full 

Of joyous people.” 

So it was that the ancient poets, priests, 
and artists symbolized every thing, and in 
hieroglyphic, or sacred writing of the hie- 
rarchies, and in paintings and sculpture— 
the books of the unlearned—the multitudes 
were taught the mysteries of philosophy and 
science as then understood, and a pantheistic 
religion, which was better than none. 

It has been observed that we have bor- 
rowed the names of the days of the week 
from those of pagan deities. We have also 
borrowed the names of most of the months 





months, for the more ancient zodiac was | 


DECEMBER. 


then unknown to them. The months were 
March, April, May, June, Quinctilis, Sextilis, 
September, October, November, and Decem- 
ber. January and February were afterward 
added by Numa Pompilius, making the num- 
ber twelve, in accordance with the ancient 
zodiac, then become Known to the Roman au- 
thorities. Four hundred years later Julius 
Cesar, under the advice of the astronomer 
Sosigenes, caused the arrangement of the 
calendar as we now have it, and gave his 
name to Quinctilis, and it was called July. 
Augustus Ceesar afterward gave his name to 
Sextilis, and it became August. 

The year in the new Roman calendar was 
made to begin in January, a name derived 
from janua, a door or gate, and here used to 
denote the door or entrance to a new era of 
time—the opening year. It was dedicated 
to Janus, the Roman deity supposed to pre- 
side over the gate of heaven. His temple in 
Rome was quadrilateral in form. On each 
side was a door and three windows, repre- 
senting the four seasons and the three months 
of each season. And so the zodiac was po- 
etically figured on the Janiculum Hill in 
prosy stone and timber. The statue of Ja- 
nus in the temple had two faces looking in 
opposite directions, one old, the other young, 
representing the old and the new era; and 
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in its hand was a key bearing the numerals 
cccLXV., the number of days in the year, to 
denote that Janus unlocked and presided 
over that whole period. 

February was so called by the Romans in 
honor of Februa, their name for Juno of the 
Greeks, to whom in this month they offered 
sacrifices during a festival of twelve days, 
ealled the Februalis. These and sacrifices 
for the dead constituted a sort of purifica- 
tion from and atonement for the sins of the 
whole year, and were instituted when Febru- 
ary was the last month in the year. The 
words of Ausonius, already quoted, are thus 
explained. 
has also been already indicated. April is 
derived from aperire, which signifies to open, 
or to set forth, and has reference to the sea- 
son of spring, when the earth opens her 
bosom to allow vegetation to spring into 
visible life; or to the opening of the buds, 
when the leaves and blossoms are set forth 
in all their beauty. The derivation of the 
name of May has also been given in the 
words of Ausonius. It may here be added 
that Maia was the daughter of Atlas and Plei- 
one, formed one of the Pleiades, or Seven 
Stars, and was the mother of Mercury by 
Jupiter. That of June is not so clear. 
originally contained only twenty-six days, 
and it seems probable that its name is de- 
rived from junior, the younger. July and 
August were so called in honor of Julius and 
Augustus Cesar; and the names of the re- 


maining months are simply the Latin words | 


for seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth months 
of the ancient Roman year—the ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth of our year. In speak- 
ing and writing of the months, as in the case 
of the days of the week, the Friends, or 
Quakers, are the only consistent Christians. 


They always say, First month, Second month, 


etc. 


The less imaginative Anglo-Saxons gave | 


significant and matter-of-fact names to the 
months. 
because they were in more danger then of 
being destroyed by hungry wolves than at 
any other period. Of these Thomson says, 
“By wintry famine roused, 

Cruel as death and hungry as the grave, 

Burning for blood, bony and gaunt and grim, 

Assembling wolves in raging troops descend.” 

February was called the Sprout- Kale 
month, for then the kale, or cole-wort, once 


the chief vegetable sustenance of the farm- | 
Ac- | 
cording to a quaint old writer, March was | 
called Lennet, or Length month, because at | 


laborers in England, begins to sprout. 


the vernal equinox the days begin to length- 
en beyond the duration of night. When the 
Saxons received Christianity, and kept the 
spring fast in this month, they called that 
fast Lent. 

April was called Eostre, or Oster month, 


The origin of the name of March | 


They called January Wolf month, | 
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Oster, the personification of the east wind, 
which prevails in England during this 
month. The Christian festival of the Res- 
urrection falling in this month, it was called 
Easter by the Saxon Christians. May was 
named Tri-milki month, because the pasture 
was then so abundant that they milked their 
cows three times a day. It was sometimes 
called Bee month, for it is the time, in En- 
gland, when the bees make the choicest hon- 
ey from the fresh clover blossoms. A popu- 
lar rhyme, concerning the advantage of hav- 
ing swarms of bees early at work, runs thus: 
‘“*A swarm of bees in May 

Is worth a load of hay; 

A swarm of bees in June 

Is worth a silver spoon; 

But a swarm of bees in July 

Is not worth a fly.” 


June, the first month of the summer sea- 
son, the Anglo-Saxons called Weyde month, 
from weyde, a meadow; for toward its close 
the hay harvest began, and the weyder, or 
herdsman, led the cattle into the fields after 
the new-mown grass was gathered up. In 
July the hay harvest was completed, and it 
was called the Hay month. Then it is that, 
in England, 


It | 


“The hay field is a pleasant sight, 
For happy groups assemble there, 
And laughter makes their labor light, 
Ringing along the balmy air; 
And many a glance and joke oft passes 
j Between the country lads and lasses.” 


sarn month was the appropriate name for 
August, when in the barns the hay and grain 
crops were all gathered; and in ancient times 
the Anglo-Saxons celebrated the happy event 
by amusements and feasting. Of this festival 
an English poet says: 
| 
| * And harvest-home’s a lovely sight, 
| The relic of an ancient day— 
| A simple feast, that gave delight 
| Through many an age now passed away. 
| The wain, the song, the earth’s the same— 
The feast hath only left its name.” 


In September the Anglo-Saxons brewed 
their barley-beer, and they called that zodi- 
acal division Barley month. And because in 

| October the wine-presses were at work, they 

named it Wine month. Then came Novem- 
ber, with its high winds, stripping the trees 
of their sere foliage. 


“There is a fearful spirit busy now: 

Already have the elements unfurled 

Their banners; the great sea wave is upcurled ; 
The cloud comes; the fierce winds begin to blow 
About, and wiidly on their errands go; 

And quickly will the pale red leaves be hurled 

From their dry boughs, and all the forest world, 
Stripped of its pride, be like a desert show.” 


This blustry month the Anglo-Saxons very 
appropriately named Wind month. It was 
| also called Blood month, as it was the time 
| when cattle and swine were slaughtered for 


in honor of the old Saxon goddess Eostre, or | the winter store. 
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Last comes December. Of this Bernard 
Barton says: 


“Thou hast thy beauties; sterner ones, I own, 
Than those of thy precursors; yet to thee 
Belong the charms of solemn majesty 
And naked grandeur. Awful is the tone 
Of thy tempestuous nights, when clouds are blown 
By hurrying winds across the troubled sky.” 


The earlier Saxons called it simply Win- 
ter month; but the Christian Anglo-Saxons 
named it Holy month, because the festival 
of Christmas, in commemoration of the birth 
of Christ, occurred in this month. In the 
old times of the Saxon era in the history of 
England, and far down toward our day, the 
great Christmas festival made December the 
most cherished month of the twelve in the 
hearts and minds of Christian men and 
women in that realm. It was a season of 
great joy, of merry-making and feasting 
among all classes of people, from the mon- 
arch to the peasant. English literature, in 
prose and verse, is full of descriptions of the 
scenes of the festival, when friends and | 
neighbors gathered at the board, and par- | 


took of good cheer of every sort. The spirit | 
of the time was shadowed in this verse of an 
old song: 
““Now Christmas is come, 
Let us beat up the drum, 
And call ail our neighbors together; 
And when they appear, 
Let us make them such cheer 
As will keep out the wind and the weather.” 

Another says: 

“Then well may we welcome old Christmas to town, 
Who brings us good cheer and good liquor so brown; 
To pass the cold winter away with delight, 

We feast it all day and we frolic all night.” 

So did the old Anglo-Saxons figure for 
themselves the twelve signs of the zodiac in 
the homely ideas of rural life. There was 
not much poetry in the pictures. But an 
Anglo-Saxon of later days—the great Spen- 
ser—delineated the months in touches of 
great spirit and poetic beauty in his “ Faéry 
Queen,” as we shall observe presently. Oth- 
ers, in fancy, have garnished the zodiac 
with gems and flowers and fruit. There is 
a popular belief in Poland that each month 
is under the influence of a precious stone, 
and that such influence has a corresponding 
effect upon the character and destiny of the 
person born during the respective month. 
For January they assign the garnet, which 
denotes the controlling influence upon char- 
acter of constancy and fidelity. For Feb- 
ruary, amethyst—sincerity. March, blood- 
stone—courage, presence of mind. April, 
diamond—innocence. May, emerald—suc- 
cess in love. June, agate—health and long 
life. July, carnelian—a contented mind. 
August, sardonyx—conjugal felicity. Sep- 
tember, chrysolite—antidote against mad- 
ness. October, opal—hope. November, to- 
paz—fidelity. December, turquoise—pros- 
perity. 





A modern Anglo-Saxon has, in faney, huny 
garlands of flowers and clusters of fruit upon 
the rim of the zodiac, after this manner: 

At Aquarius, the Water-carrier—J anuary— 


| a garland of sweet-scented tussilage inelos. 
| ing a robin; one with its perfume, the other 


with its song, giving cheer to the dreary 
month. At Pisces, or the Fishes—February 
—a wreath of snow-drops surrounding 4 
pair of goldfinches, this being the month in 
which these flowers appear, and birds begin 
to mate and prepare to build their nests, 
To Aries, the Ram—March—a branch of the 
almond-tree in blossom inclosing a bird’s 
nest. To Taurus, the Bull—April—a branch 
of the vernal furze in a golden basket, bear- 
ing a linnet on her nest. To Gemini, or the 
Twins—May—a hawthorn-bush in full flow- 
er, in which is a nest of young birds clamor- 
ing for food. To Cancer, or the Crab—June 


| —a wreath of flowering grape twigs encom- 


passing a bunch of ripe strawberries. To 
Leo, or the Lion—July—a wreath of the fra- 
grant purple thyme surrounding a cluster 


| of ripe red cherries. To Virgo, or the Vir- 





gin—August—a coronal composed of wheat, 
barley, and oats inclosing a bowl of ripe 
plums. To Libra, or the Balance—Septem- 
ber—a wreath of hops encircling a cluster 
of purple grapes. To Scorpio, or the Scorpi- 
on—October—a collection of various-colored 
China-asters enveloping a heap of hazel- 
nuts. To Sagittarius, or the Archer—No- 
vember—a garland of ivy with turnips and 
carrots in the centre. To Capricornus, or 
the Goat—December—a garland of holly, 
with its glossy green leaves and vermilion 
berries, from the centre of which hangs a 
branch of mistletoe, that figured so conspic- 
uously at the festivities of Christmas, when 
it was the privilege of the lads to kiss the 
lass found standing beneath the hanging 
mistletoe bough. - 

It is a puzzling fact to the general reader 
that, owing to the precession of the equinoxes, 
or the shifting of the equinoctial points from 
east to west, a change has occurred in the re- 
| lation between the signs of the zodiac and 
| their respective asterisms. Two thousand 
| years ago the zodiacal signs and asterisms cor- 
| responded ; so that when the sun entered the 
first point of the sign Aries, he entered also 
the constellation of thatname. The effect of 
| the precession has been to separate the as- 

terisms from their denominational signs, so 
| that the constellation Pisces is now in the 
sign Aries, and the constellation Aries in the 

sign Taurus. But it is the poetry of the 
zodiac, not its prose, that now concerns us; 
and I shall not stop to interfere in the stellar 
disturbance by trying to explain it, nor quar- 
rel with the venerable old circle or the equi- 
noctial line, but present illustrations of the 
signs and their corresponding asterisms as 
the ancient poets and astronomers conceived 
and defined them, with the Hindoo hieroglyph 

















f each, and leave the unraveling of the tan 
n the heavens to others more expert. I 
state the « onsoling fact that (so astron- 


ers say) 10 about twenty three thousand 
zodiacal sigus and constellations 


when perplexity will 


rs the 
nominally agree, 





ARIES, THE RAM. 


Aries, the Ram, originally at the head of 


the signs, is distinguished by two bright 
stars near each other in the head of the 
gure. This is one of many instances where 


stars of more than ordinary brillianey aré 


een in pairs. 








TAURUS, THE BULL. 


Taurus, the Bull, is one of the most at 
tractive of all the constellations of the zo- 
diac. It includes the two remarkable clus- 
ters known as the Pleiades and Hyades, the 
former on the shoulder and the other in the 
face of the figure. This group is just rising in 
the east when Aries is about twenty-seven de- 
srees high. It has been called the “ 
and the “ stormy” constellation ; and the Ro- 
mans spoke of the Pleiades as the “ Virgins 
of the Spring.” 


snowy” 








GEMINI, THE TWINS. 
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Gemini, or the Twins, is east of Taurus, 
and is distinguished by two principal stars, 
Castor and Pollux. Images of these twin 
brothers, St. Paul formed the figure 
head of the ship in which he and his tray 
ing companions were taken from Malta to 


says, 


t 
Sicily after their shipwreck on the coast of 
the first-named island during the equinoctial 
gale. The Hindoos represented the Twins by 
twokids. The Greeks changed them to twin 
brothers, and the Arabians to two peacocks, 
because the prophet would not allow them 
to depict the human figure. 





CANCER, THE ORAL, 


Cancer, or the Crab, is inferior to most of 
the other constellations, having no very con- 
spicuous stars. Near it is a nebulous cluste1 


of minute ones, 











LEO, THE LION, 


Leo, or the Lion, next east of Cancer, is a 
magnificent constellation, having two stars 
of greatest magnitude, and several that are 
very conspi¢ nous, 
the 
Virgin, a woman 


Virgo, or 


holding an eal 
of wheat in hei 


hand, is east of 
Leo, and is very 
rich in beautiful 





stars. One in 
the wheat-ear— 
Spica Virginius 


stands in soli- 
tary splendor, no 
star being near 
it larger than of 
the fourth mag- 
nitude. 

Libra, or 
Balance, 





the 
18 an VIRGO, THE VIBGIN, 
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Capricornus, the Goat, is one of the leas} 
of the zodiacal asterisms. It was one of th, 
most celebrated among the later Romans 
for under it the emperors Augustus and 
Vespasian were born. It marks the south. 
ern tropic, or winter solstice, and was poetic- 
ally cailed by the old Greeks the “ Southern 
Gate of the Sun.” Now the sun does no} 
reach the constellation until the middle of 


—— = January. 
LIBRA, THE BALANOE, 






























emblem of the goddess of justice; and is |= 
sometimes, as in the sign of Libra, represent- 
ed in feminine form, with the balance, or 
scales, in her hand. It has four conspicuous 
stars that form a quadrilateral figure. 























1 
SUORPIO, THE SCORPION, . er, , 


; , “ ? ba AQUARIUS, THE WATER-CARRIER. 
Scorpio, or the Scorpion, exhibits a collec- | 


tion of most beautiful stars. One (Anteres)| Aquarius, the Water-carrier, is easily rec- 
is of the first magnitude, and is an eminent- | ognized by the unaided eye by four stars 
ly conspicuous object in the heavens. forming the letter Y. The Arabs made a 
mule the Water-carrier, for the same reason 
that they changed the Twin Brothers to two 
peacocks. 








PISOES, THE FISHES, 








| Pisces, the Fishes, is composed of a loose 
| collection of stars, quite small, and is difficult 
Sagittarius, the Centaur, or Archer, has| to be traced. It occupies a large triangular 
only subordinate stars. These may be easily | space in the heavens. It is now the constel- 
arranged into geometrical figures. It is| lation that presides over the vernal equinox, 
close by the Milky Way. | an office formerly held by Aries, and which, 
————=———F |in the course of centuries, the present in- 
cumbent must resign to Aquarius, by reason 
of the precession of the equinoxes. 

We have observed what the Latin poet has 
said about the months in Italy and on the 
borders of the Hellespont, as represented by 
an artist of his time. It seems appropriate 
to close this paper by a poetical description 
of the grand procession of the months in 
their more ancient impersonations, as given 
in the above illustrations of the signs of the 
zodiac. It is by Edmund Spenser, who lived 
in the higher latitude of England, and flour- 
ished more than a thousand years after Au- 
CAPRIOORNUSB, THE GOAT. sonius discovered the pictures made for Val- 


SAGITTARIUS, THE AROHER, 




















ne in the imperial library. Spenser 
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which on either side 
to their sovran queen 


1! how : 





ll creatures laughed when they her spied, 
nd leaped and danced as they had ravished | 


And Cupid’s self about her fluttered all in green. 





And after her came jolly June, arrayed 

A n green leaves, as he a player were; 

Yet in his time he wrought as well as played, 
That by his plow-irons might well appear. 


yon a Crab he rode, that him did bear 





ith crooked, crawling steps—an uncouth pace: 
He backward rode. 
Then came hot July, boiling like to 
That all his garme he had cast away. 





with ire, 
him 


Upon a Lion, 
He boldly rode, and 
Behind his back a scythe 
Under his belt he bore 





r vet 





made to obey: 





and by his side 





a sickle, circling wide. 


“The eighth was August, being rich arrayed 
In garment all of gold down to the 
Yet rode he not, but led Maid 
Forth by the lily the which was crowned 


With ears of corn, a full her hand 


ground 5 
a lovely 
hand, 


nd was found. 


‘‘Next him September marchéd eke on foot: 
Yet was he heavy-laden with the spoil 
Of harvest riches, which he made 
And him enriched with bounty of the soil. 
In his one hand, as fit for harvest’s toil, 
He held a knife-hook; and in th’ other hand 
A pair of Weights. 


his boot, 


“Then came October full of merry glee, 
For yet his nowl was totty of the must 
Which he was treading in the wine-fat’s see, 
And of the joyous oii, whose gentle gust 
Made him so frolic and so full of lust. 
Upon a dreadful Scorpion he did ride; 
He had his plowing-share and coulter ready tied. 


‘Next was November; he full-grown and fat 
As fed with lard, and that right we! 
For ke had been a fatting hogs of late, 

That yet his brows with sweat did reek and steam. 


i8 
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THE REVEREND SAMPSON’S CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


| the fir 


might seem ; 


Nor heeded he tt 
The Cer 


» Archer 
taur hunter 


s bended bow, 
ight lay him 





who n 





low. 


‘And after him came next the chill December; 
Yet he, through m isting 
And great bonfires, did not the cold rememt 


His Saviour’s birth so much his mind did ¢ 


rry f¢ which he 






made, 


eT, 





lad. 
Upon a shaggy-bearded Goat he rode, 
And in his hand a broad, deep bow] he bears, 
Of which he freely drinks a health to all his peers, 


THE REVEREND SAMPSON’S 
CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


’ apes Reverend Sa 
about 


Decembel 


mpson Beatty st 
cold 
, and looked thre: 
little wife. 


rode 


his study one morning in 


teningly on his 
One would have thought, from 
manner, that she had committed 


his 


some 
grievous sin, for she clasped her hands to- 
vether with a gesture of entreaty, and fol- 


lowed him about pleadingly with her eyes. 
There had a missionary fol 
woman’s rights up among those bleak hills, 


never been 
and the little woman’s education in this way 
had been sadly neglected. She never ven- 
tured upon ¢ xpostulation with her husband, 
and when he was vexed, not only gave him 
st but the last word. 

Fortunately for Mrs. Beatty, her husband 
was as gentle in spirit as he was pure in soul, 
and would sooner have cut off his right hand 
than added one care to the many that beset 
her, so sorely against his will. 

“Tt is a bitter humiliation,” he 
length, the hot color flaming into his cheek. 
‘I never thought I should descend quite so 
low this, Luey 


said at 


as to have people going 
about with a subscription paper in my be- 
if I were a pauper! and I in 
the full vigor of manhood, with health and 
strength and head to work. 


half, as very 
God knows It 
Tam no laggard in 
Is not the labore worthy of 


do work early and late 
the vineyard. 
his hire ?” 

“ But, Sampson,” said the little wife, “ you 
know it is quite customary around Christmas 
time; and they mean it for the best 
sure they do. 


[ am 
But if you feel so badly about 
it,” she added, noting the frown deepening 
his I need only speak to Mrs. 
Beverly, and it can be stopped; only”’—tlu 
low voice faltered. The minister looked down 
upon his wife, and smoothed her hair ten 
derly—* Only it would be a terrible disap 
pointment to you, dear; is it not No 
wonder your pride is crushed and your spirit 
broken, my poor child. Don’t think for a 
moment I forget my little helpmate, bearing 
the brunt of the battle and wearing a cheer- 
| ful face to hide a woful heart. I know all 
the patches in the wee jackets, dear, and the 
| skillful darning in the carpets, and heard 
the sad lament of the little ones over thei 
lack of sugar this morning. Once for all, 
Lucy, don’t think I am ungrateful or indif- 
ferent enough to be ignorant of even the de 
tails of our poverty. I know their full ex 


on brow, * 


Y, 
SO I 
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tent. 
woman. Let them do asthey will. If it will 
serve to make you happier, I will try to be 
content.” 

Mrs. Beatty went quietly from the study 
and left her husband to his ruetul rumina- 
tions. He bent himself over his unfinished 
sermon with a heavy sigh, and felt in his 
heart that his life had been a failure. When 
he looked back upon his lost youth he wept 
in very bitterness over the hopeful, vain- 
glorious dresms that had vanished one by 
one, and left him upon this wintry morning 
almost desolate. He had in that youthful 
onset pictured to himself a life of chivalrous 
strife and glorious victory, and had entered 
upon his ministry with the burning zeal and 
earnest self-sacrifice of aSavonarola. But he 
felt himself, as the years rolled on, a veritable 
Don Quixote, struggling with windmills. 
Gigantic and powerful windmills surely, for 
they represented all the petty passions and 
meannesses of the human heart; but they 
were of that calibre that they blunted his 
weapons and rendered his strife almost ri- 
diculous. 

Were all years of study, these 
haughty resolves, and glorious determina- 
tions, to be wasted in entreating stupid clod- 
hoppers to remain awake for one little hour 
upon Sunday, or in endeavoring to reconcile 
Mrs. Jones to her neighbor’s bay-window ? 

Not once did he see a glimmer of light in 
the faces of his parishioners when he ex- 
pounded to them, with all the eloquence and 
force of which he was capable, the epistles 
of the apostles; nor did they show the least | 
enthusiasm when he read to them a sermon 
over which he himself had wept with emo- 
tion. 

“Can it be well,” murmured the wicked 
parson, “to people paradise with souls like 
these ?” 

It seemed as if a gulf widened between 
bim and his people day by day, and soon he 
should not even be able to stretch out his 
hand to them. 


these 


went about the house with a smile of genu- 
ine joy upon her face. Mrs. Beverly had 
hinted that they would probably raise sev- 
enty-five dollars for the Christmas gift, and 
the little woman’s imagination exaggerated 
this sum of money into a fortune, and rev- | 
eled in the abundance in store for them. 

Oh, if she could only have the spending 
of the money herself—she knew so well what 
they most needed! But of course this was 
out of the question; beggars could not be 
choosers; and Mrs. Beatty went joyfully back 
to her sumptuous visions—rolls of flannel, 
pieces of linen, warm colored merinoes; odor- 
ous coffee, aromatic tea, the whitest of sugar ; 
jars of jelly; pickles, hams, and sausages; | 
jackets for Johnny, needle-work for baby, a 
doll-baby for Nell; perhaps, oh, perhaps a 


And now leave me to myself, little | musty old book for Sampson: all these 


} 


and 
more passed and repassed through her bray, 


and the brown eyes brightened, the lips 
shaped themselves into a smile, as cheerj), 
she rocked her baby to sleep on that cold 
December morning. 

When night came, and the children wep, 
sound asleep in their little bed, and baby Jay 
in his wooden cradle, the Reverend Sampsi ! 
stole into his wife’s room, and took an easy 
chair by the fire. Such was often his ens 
tom, and at these times there was a look oj 
rest and joy in his face that betokened we! 
for the power of that gentle woman over tly 
gaunt, hard-featured man. For hours an 
hours they talked together, and it was plain 
to be seen that these hours were the happi- 
est of the poor gentleman’s life. 

Did she then listen wide awake and at- 
tentively to the expounding of the epistles 
of the apostles? And did the brown eye: 
fill with tears and the lips quiver with emo 
tion when the eloquent points of the sermor 
reached her ear and her heart? Well, no, 
The Reverend Sampson never ventured upor 
theology with his wife, nor ever read to hei 
extracts from his favorite authors. 

“T think, little woman,” said the Reyer- 
end Sampson, “ that you have spent at least 
three times that seventy-five dollars in yow 
imagination.” 

“Oh no, dear,” replied his wife ; “ for Mrs 

severly can get things so cheap. You can’ 
imagine how she beats people down. Then, 
you know, they always sell things cheaper t 
a minister.” 


“The poor wretches are considered wort! 


| objects of charity,” said the minister, bit 


terly. 
“Now Sampson,” said his wife, feeling 


| quite brave in her own little sanctum, * it is 


queer to me that you folks always preaching 


| charity don’t take to it kindlier, and not 


bind it down to all sorts of rules and forms. 
I am sure they always show me 


respect 
enough. 


One would think I were a prin- 


| cess.” 
In the mean time, however, Mrs. Beatty | 


“And so you are, darling, a princess—a 
pearl among women.” 

“You don’t think they’d get a sewing-ma 
chine ?” said the princess, irrelevantly. 

“T don’t give them credit for such a wis: 
generosity,” said her husband. 

“No, no,” said Mrs. Beatty, hastily, “i 
would be a shame to swallow up all thi 
money with one thing.” 

“Well, what would be nice, Lucy?” said 
the parson, with generous encouragement. 

Then she commenced enumerating such : 
quantity of delicious probabilities that th: 
Reverend Sampson’s face lighted up with « 
smile that deepened and grew broader till it 
actually culminated in a laugh—a startling 
thing from the lips of the Reverend Samp- 
son. 

“And we'll get a pony and a cow, and a 





nice set 
dows, and a brand-new silk dress for little 


of fandangoes for the parlor win- 


mother,” he said. 

“Yes, one of these days, please God,” said 
his wife, nothing daunted. ‘I should not 
wonder a bit ifthey gave you a suit of broad- 
cloth too.” 

The minister’s face tlushed wrathfully. 

“] don’t think they’d venture upon that 
indignity,” he said, with an implied threat 
il his voice. 

Mrs. Beatty looked her 
threadbare coat and saw its darned wrist- 
bands with a wistful expression of counte 
nance, but, warned in time, she changed the 
subject speedily. 

So it came about that under the magie in- 
fluence of his wife, even this Christmas char- 
ty was looked upon with favor by the min- 
ster, and he caught himself once 


upon husband’s 


in a while 
enjoying the surprise in store for his wit 
ind little ones. He endeavored to give the 
people credit for the kindly motive that im- 
pelled them to the deed, only he could not 
help wishing it had taken the shape of a 
larger salary, so that he could have been his 
own patron. 

One morning, meeting Mrs. Beverly with 
the obnoxious subscription paper in het 
hand, he smiled faintly, and endeavored to 
appear ignorant. 

“You peep into our little s« 
erets,” said Mrs. Beverly, playfully, thrusting 
the paper into her muff. 

“Certainly not, dear madam,” said the 
minister, frigidly. 

“Of course you'll know all in good time,” 
she said, significantly. 

‘I shall wait cheerfully, curiosity being 
a mainspring of evil,’ said the Reverend 
Sampson, with a heightened 


must not 


passing on 
color. 
murmured Mrs. 


“what a disagreeable ramrod he 


“ Gracious 
Beverly ; 
is! He certainly never was made to be a 
minister!” and the poor lady sighed over 
the hard fate that compelled her to leave 
her city home and her city pastor. A vision 
of grace and splendor rose before her; a 
majestic form clad in flowing robes, eyes 
mild and benignant, ambrosial 
locks, hands more delicate and whiter than 
her own, a voice softly modulated 
caressing, brotherly. 

He never would have passed her in the 


099 
goodness ! 


waving, 


tender, 


street with a few gruff words, scarcely 
touching her hand, and averting his eyes 
with an expression almost of dislike. It 


was a pleasure for him to meet his people 
and talk with them, advise, counsel them. 
How sweet, how easy, how comfortable it 
was to get through her religious duties with 


so thoughtful, so kind, so affectionate a 
Mentor! 
“If it was not for his wife,” she said, 


spitefully, to herself, “I declare V’d give the 
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atv 


whole thing up. I do wish we could eve 
get away from this desert;” and poor Mrs. 
Beverly went on her way, sighing bitterly 
for the tlesh-pots ot Egypt. 

But ever as the wintry days passed on 
the minister’s wite consoled herself and hei 
little ones the wants of the household 
with the generous bounty 


lol 


that was to fall 
upon them so soon. Let Johnny eat his 
bread with molasses now, and he shoul 
have plenty of butter by-and-by; and if 
little Nell would be careful with her pina 


fores a while longer, she should have new 
ones With a pretty lace frill about the neck 
The days grew darker and colder. 


from their little store of blank 
taken for those 


Even 
ts a few were 
who had none, and 
meal was stinted in the parsonage to rendei 
table The minister la 
bored constantly at his Christmas sermon, 


making it a 


= 


many 2 


a& poorel less bare. 


masterpiece of rhetorical elo 
quence. 

At last the great day came, and the littl 
family were up betimes, all and 
Even the face of the Reverend 
Sampson betrayed a faint 
did not 


breakfast 


eagerness 
expectancy. 
glimmer of curi 
osity, and he 
study while 


betake himself to his 

Was getting ready. 
Che baby crowed upon his knee, and Johnny 
clambered by his side, while little Nell sol 
emnly watched the browning of the Christ- 
Suddenly a loud knock re 
sounded through the hall, and for a moment 
family stood still. Then 
rush tor the door, but, 
reaching it, there was nobody there. Only a 


mas muttins. 
the pulse of the 
there was a great 
flat, square papel box on the door-sill, with 
a neatly folded note slipped under the cord 
that bound it. 

Mrs. Beatty lifted the box quite easily, 
and her heart sank a little when she found it 
so light. 
it can be?” she said, as 
note to her husband. 

The Reverend Sampson read it aloud: 


“T wonder what 
she handed the 


“* REVEREND AND DEAR Srr,—Accept this little Christ- 
mas gift as a token of esteem from your parishioners, 


and please wear it in their honor at the Christmas 


service.” 

“Wear it!” cried the minister, with flam- 
“What new insult is this?” 

Then he tore open the box, and all the 
little brood, peeping over, saw the hopes of 
weeks and months dwindle down in a square 
black compass. But the voice of the minis- 
ter softened a little. 

“Tt is, after all, a present for you, Luey. 
Here is the brand-new silk that I 
promised you.” 


ing eyes. 


gown 


Lucy took it up with a trembling hand, 
and let it suddenly fall. 

“Tt—it is a minister's robe, Sampson,” 
she said, and then her voice faltered, for her 
husband strode over and lifted the shining 
fabric from the box, scanning it savagely, 


while his face whitened to his very lips. 
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Once, twice they opened, but the words re- 
fused to be uttered. Taking the robe in his 
two strong hands, he rent it from top to bot- 
tom ; then, flinging it upon the floor, he went 
away to his study. 

Poor Lucy choked back her tears, and 
gathering up the robe and the box, put them 
well out of sight. The muffins were burned, 
the coffee was spoiled, the Christmas break- 
fast was ruined; and away in the study they 
heard the steps of the enraged minister pa- 
cing to and fro. But after the first great 
shock the sturdy heart of the minister's wife 
began to take courage; and although many 
a sigh escaped from her lips, she went about 
heating more coffee, and making more muf- 
fins, so that in half an hour the little folks 
had quite forgotten the black spectre that 
had loomed upon them in the shape of a 
minister’s robe. Leaving them at the table, 
the little woman went softly to the study, 
and found that her husband was not quite 
so violent in his displeasure as she had feared. 
The Reverend Sampson was ashamed of the 
burst of rage that had overpowered him, and 
felt in his heart that if he had been sinned 
against, he was also sinning. 

“The fact is, Lucy,” he said, turning to 
the dear face that was so sweet a rest to his 
eyes and heart, “I begin to fear I must give 
up the ministry. I am unfitted for it—at 
least here, dear.’ We do not understand 
each other, the people and I. Let them get 
a block from the city that they can shape 
and dress to suit themselves, and you and I, 


little woman, will go farther into the wil-| 
derness, where the souls of men are nearer | 


to God.” 

But his wife shrank a little from this wil- 
derness of which he spoke, and, understand- 
ing the people better, pleaded for a longer 
stay among them. 


“But, Lucy, how can we ever reconcile | 


this ridiculous matter of the gown between 
us ?” 

Then Lucy made him pause in his walk, 
and seating herself upon his knee, she un- 
folded to him a plan that she had been 
concocting while baking more muftins and 
heating more coffee ; and though the parson 
shook his head and said nay a dozen times, 
he ended by going out to breakfast with a 
smile upon his face. 


congregation had assembled at the church, 
there was an air of consciousness among 
them that made it almost like a social gath- 
ering. Many a pew was filled that was 
ordinarily empty; and even the front seat 
of the squire bent under his formidable 
weight. Mrs. Beverly, in velvets and furs, 
looked down upon her gildec book with an 
attempt at serenity; but there was an evi- 
dent restlessness about her when there was 
a stir at the door, and a whisper that the 
parson was coming. At last she looked 


back with the rest. There was the tall. 
gaunt form of the Reverend Sampson in js 
old threadbare coat, the white seams of his 
well-worn trowsersshining in the wintry sun. 
light, the muscles of his strong arms plain], 
seen from under his short, tight sleeves, ang 
at every step the ungainly trowsers hitching 
up and down, showing the white, loose stock- 
ings. The same as ever—stern, angular, y)- 
compromising, awkward, stiff, repelling 
was there ever such a discouraging man ? 
Mrs. Beverly frowned with vexation. 

But who was the dainty little woman thaj 
tripped after him, rustling in stiff, heay, 
silk, dragging up the aisle a rich, shining 
train? It was an odd dress she wore. Mrs. 
Beverly put up her eyeglass to examine it 
more closely. Not unbecoming, certainly, 
The long, flowing sleeves made her litth 
hands look wonderfully pretty; then the 
material itself was of excellent texture, lus 
trous and heavy. It hung very full from 
the shoulders, looped up in voluminous folds 
about her slim little figure, and widened out 
in a graceful sweep as she walked. It was 
made with a yoke—yes, and a square collar. 
Why, certainly it must be—it was the min 
ister’s robe, and this was the minister’s wife! 

After Mrs. Beverly had recovered from the 
surprise of the discovery, she could but con- 
fess that the little lady did it honor. How 
quaint and sweet she looked, surely, with hei 
brown eyes full of a tender light, her cheeks 
glowing from the cold air, a little quaver o! 
subdued glee about her dimpled mouth! 

And now was heard the minister’s voice, 
and every eye is bent upon him, every eai 
listens attentively. 

“JT will take my text,” he said, “from the 
Gospel according to St. Mark: 

“* And he called unto him the twelve, and 
began to send them forth by two and two; 
and gave them power over unclean spirits; 
and commanded them that they should take 


| nothing for their journey, save a staff only; 


no scrip, no bread, no money in their purse: 


| but be shod with sandals; and not put on 


| bidden me to wear two coats. 


two coats.’ 

“Now, my dear friends,” said the Reverend 
Sampson, “one word as to your generous 
Christmas gift: you see it is expressly for- 
I have one, 


| therefore I have given the other to my wife, 
When upon that Christmas morning the | 


as it seemed best and befitting so to do.” 
Then, altogether disregarding the sheets 


| filled with rhetorical eloquence at hoime, he 


began a fervent and glowing description of 


| the mission given to the apostles of Jesus 
| of their purity, their self-sacrifice, their ear- 


nest devotion, and enthusiasm. He spoke 
of the birth on that Christmas long ago, ot 
its humility and touching simplicity. There 
was power and pathos in his voice; a thrill 
went through the congregation, and with 
electric sympathy touched the heart of the 
minister, filling it with an unspeakable joy. 





4 throng of words fell from his lips, simple, 
eonl-felt, as from man to man and heart to 
heart. Not an eye closed, not an ear failed 


neari 

him. Tears came into his eyes, and sprang 
unbidden into those of his listeners, A mys- 
terious power seemed to reign in the little 


temple. The fat old squire saw a tall mar- 
ble spire looming up from the church-yard, 
and for the first time in years he thought of 
his dead wife. Even Mrs. Beverly’s thin 
lips re lapsed from their usual grimace, and 
an unwonted emotion showed through her 
utificial complexion. For nearly an hour 
the little throng of people remained rapt and 
spell-bound; then the book closed, the min- 
ister paused: there was a murmur and stil 
in the congregation. Up bustled the squire 
to the pulpit, and shook hands with the 
minister. 

‘You robbed me of my morning nap,” he 
said, a kind of shake in his wheezy voice, 
and something that looked like moisture in 
When he put out his 
nudgy hand to the minister’s little wife he 
left a slip of paper in her trembling fingers. 

“Tt’s for yourself and the bairns,” he whis- 
ered, hoarsely ; “and if you want to spend 


his wicked old eyes 


it in town, there is a seat for you in the fam- 
ly coach.” 

‘hen he waddled away, leaving Lucy over- 
whelmed with joy, peeping furtively at a hun- 
dred-dollar bill firmly clutched in her little 
fingers. 

The Reverend Sampson was surrounded by 
his people, each one vy ing with the other in 
expressing in their simple way the affection 
and respect that his Christmas sermon had 
inspired. 

Lucy very wisely put the bill carefully by, 
determining not to disturb her husband’s 
sensitive spirit with this sordid gratitica- 
tion. But, to save her life, as she walked 
home from church, reaching up her hand to 
the stalwart arm of her husband, she could 
not help going back again to the old joyful 
enumeration, and hugged to herself the pre- 
cious treasure, till she could show it and ex- 
plain it with delight to the dear little brood 
waiting at home for her. 

“We won't go to the wilderness, will we, 
Sampson ?” she said. 

“The fact is, I never got near to them be- 
fore,” replied her husband, his voice still 
trembling with emotion. 

“Then you are not sorry about the robe, 
after all, are you?” said Lucy. 

“Tfit was the agent that brought us togeth- 
er, [am more than glad,” said her husband. 

Not many years after the little woman had 
her pony and her cow, and her fandangoes for 
the parlor windows, and the Reverend Samp- 
son rejoiced in the possession of many pon- 
derous musty books and a broadcloth suit; 
but the one relic and heir-loom of the family 
is a minister’s robe that cost seventy-five 
dollars. Lucy never wore it again. 


QUIET LIFE IN SCME DANISH TOWNS. 


QUIET LIFE IN SOME DANISH 
TOWNS. 

r you will glance over the map you will 

see that Denmark consists of a peninsula 
and some islands. The peninsula, however, 
is not broad, and the islands are not large. 
We are always near the sea in that country. 
The sea can be descried almost from every 
where, and when its silver-blue brim can 
not be seen as the frame of the landscape, its 
solemn notes may be heard as the under-tone 
of the impression. 

The land rises only a few feet from the 
surface of the water, and, when seen at a 
distance, it seems to tloat on the waves like 
an unfolded carpet. The brown hills behing 
the light green woods undulate in the morn- 


ing mist as if the waves moved along be 
neath them, and the small towns, with which 
the coast is dotted all over, and whose white 
washed walls and red tile roofs glare in the 
early sunshine, look like party-colored nails 
driven down into the ground to keep th 
carpet from floating away with the waves. 
These towns, which generally number be 
tween one and two or three thousand in 
habitants, were founded a long time ago 
None of them are younger than three cen 
turies, many older than a thousand years, and 
they all have a venerable pedigree. Not tha 
they inclose any relics of great historical cor 
sequence, but they are themselves a sort oi 
relics. When life has gone, only the corps 
is left. But if a great and deep remembrane« 
remains, the corpse is a relic. It is men’ 
love and their reverence which make a corps 
a relic, and the Danes look on their smal! 
towns with a feeling like that the happy 
old wife cherishes for her faded wedding 
gown—with a kind of tender awe. Some of 
them were built around a castle able to de 
fend the peaceable tradesmen against pi 
rates; for, a thousand years ago, piracy 
was a fashion, and still, up to the fourteentl 
and fifteenth century, many, both men ane 
nations, about the Baltic, fed themselves and 
their fame upon piracy and plunder. The 
origin of these towns is easily recognized by 
their names: they are called New Castle, 
Kallund Castle, Aal Castle, ete. Others 
were raised on places where the herrings 
every year shoaled to spawn; the fish often 
lay in such a multitude at the shore as to 
be caught with the very hands, or drawn up 
by scoops, and fishing became thus a very 
profitable trade to deal in. These towns are 
generally named after some local peculiarity, 
such as a magnificent spring, a hill, or a 
wood of beech-trees. Now the castle has 
mouldered away—the pirates also. Even 
the herrings have gone; their armies lie 
now off the coasts of Norway and Flanders. 
But the towns still remain. They have not 


| grown worse; nor have they grown better. 


They do not grow at all. 
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When describing one of these towns, I de- | 


scribe them all. There is no difference be- 
tween them, except their names. They con- 
sist all of one long meandering street only 
once crossed by another street, which, how- 
ever, often is only a way. The cross-street, 
or cross-way, runs southward to the harbor, 
a pier, built of stone or wood, and shooting 
forth into the shallow water sometimes a 
quarter of a mile. Northward it leads to the 
church, which is always placed in the middle 
of the church-yard, and encircled with a high 
stone wall; in warfare, therefore, it was oft- 
nm used as a fortress. The main street to 
the left of the cross-way is occupied by the 
inerchants, the mechanics, and some shop- 


keepers; to the right, by the royal officials, | 


the mayor, the clergyman, the lawyer, the 
judge, and the physician. The hotel, the 
jail, the theatre, the apothecary’s shop, and 
ther such lofty or fashionable establish- 


inents mingle on the right side of the cross- | 


way with the dwellings of the royal officials ; 
while the school and the hospital, the mill 


and the magazines, are situated on the left. | 


The houses have generally only one story, 
and are built of stone, with white walls, red 


gable-roofs, and a large gate opening into | 


the yard. When the wooden folding-doors 
of the gate are shut up, the front of the house 
presents a very reserved, not to say reticent 
aspect, as if some mystery were hidden be- 
hind it. But when the doors are opened, 
and a peep into the yard is allowed, the 
house looks quite smiling. 
roomy square, encircled by stables and barns, 
and peopled by swarms of hens, ducks, geese, 
and turkeys, whose everlasting small-talk 


enlivens the deep stillness of the long day, | 


and whose controversies, when the sultans 
of the square fall at variance with each oth- 


er, sometimes alarm the whole neighborhood. | 


In harvest-time, when the crops are brought 
in from the fields, the yard is a very busy 


place; for most citizens in these small | 


towns are agriculturists; with exceptions 
of some poor mechanics and shop-keepers, 
they all own land, and agriculture is not only 
the merchant’s, but also the lawyer’s and the 
physician’s main business. Even the par- 
son is a man who can not only make a good 
sermon in a short time, but also buy a good 


The yard is a| 


cow for a cheap price; and if said cow hap- | 


pens to stray out of the gate, and stroll around 
in the street on a Saturday afternoon when 


point of theology, the lawyer or the physi- 
cian may be seen driving the dissipated an- 
imal home to its stall. Life is often a little 
Homeric in these towns, as far as life can be 
Homeric without being heroic; for, I must 
confess, it is the oxen which here play the Ho- 
meric part, not the men. The street is not 


that here—not exactly close by, but some. 
where in the neighborhood—is an extraordj. 
nary pit to break the neck; the ordinary 
pits, which are not considered worth a lamp, 
are only to break the limbs. But at day- 
time here it is cheerful. The street is sy ept, 
the doors washed, the panes brightened: )} 
is fair and fine, only a little irregular 
Straight lines are out of fashion. I never 
saw two houses run in a perfectly straight 
line, and if ever two unfortunate ones should 
happen to do so, they would, no doubt, be 
considered a disgrace—nay, perhaps an of- 
fense. Every house has its own humor, and 
roots where it likes to grow. The crooked 
is the rule set down by tradition, and tra- 
dition is a passion with all the inhabit- 
ants. Sometimes a linden-tree stands in the 
| very midst of the street. It stands there, wor- 
ried like a sechool-boy who has eome too early 
to the pleasure-ground, and finds himself 
| alone; disappointed like a lover who would 
accompany his sweetheart, but does not 
know whether she walked up town or down 
town; amazed like a bewildered elf left 
alone among the houses when all her sisters 
| went home to the forests. It looks, indeed, 
very odd, the poor tree, and it bars the pas- 
sage so completely that the new gold-striped 
stage, the pride of this century, has to enter 
the town through the cross-way in order to 
|reach the post-house; but to cut down the 
tree—gracious! Don’t speak of it! It has 
a right of three centuries to stand there. 
And how quiet it is here!—how quiet when 
the street lies silent at noontide and basks 
in the midsummer sun! You ean hear chil- 
dren Jangh and dogs bark from one end of 
| the town to the other. You can hear the 
| town-clock tick in the steeple of the church, 
dripping thoughts of eternity down into the 
small pains and small pleasures which sigh 
|and smile below it. And still more quiet 
| here will it be at midnight, when the sea has 
| couched its waves, and the birds have gone 
to rest, the heads put under the wings; 
when the linden-tree dreams and breathes 
out its longings through its sweet fragrance ; 
when the houses slumber, and moonlight, the 
sleep-walker, roves loadless about on the 
roofs. Echo alone watches your steps, rising 
close by and far off, but only to call your 
erring thoughts home to your heart. Nay, 
how quiet here it is even on a busy morning 


|in spring, when the old folks, opening the 
its master is meditating on some intricate | 


very well paved, nor very well lit up; and a! 


lamp burning late in the dark night is a 
dangerous fellow to meet with, for it means 


windows to look on the sky and prophesy 
how the weather will be this day, nod their 
blessing good-day to the youngsters who are 
going to their work! For quiet means peace, 
and peace reigns here. Look down the street 
on a Christmas evening, when the snow is 
falling like large white roses, slowly and 
thickly, and kisses away the sound from 
your steps. Candles are lit in the houses 
and throw broad stripes of dazzling light 
over the street. When rising on tiptoe, you 
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wn look straight into the rooms. On the 
pine-tree illuminated with 


floor 
ween small, painted candles, adorned with 
nots of ribbon, stars of gilt paper, and small 
s, and furnished with all the pleasures 
which the children’s imaginations ever have 


stands a 


K 


fag 


eamed of. In Denmark Christmas is the 
hildren’s feast; and now the feast begins. 
rhe chant sounds ; it is the modest, serenely 
The carol fol- 
ows: and then the lusty father dances with 
the children around the Christmas-tree. A 
yurst of joy breaks forth; the children plun- 
der the tree. And then—good-night! 

Phese quiet towns you can not reach two or 
hree times a day, rushing forth on railroads 
with bustle and noise. You can reach them 
ut two or three times a week, riding in a 


eniling mother who sings. 


And when 
coach rumbles through the street, the 
ventlemen hurry to the doors and the ladies 
to the you. ‘Who 
was the strange ,”? they ery to each other 
and as none can tell who 
, dear reader, they will all dress the 
best possible, and run to the postmaster’s 
order to get a letter, which, how 
not come, and will 
Curiosity is a passion with these people 


stage-coach slowly and decently. 


} 
The 


windows to gaze upon 
cross the street, 

L are 
omce in 
ever, has never come. 
mother of many virtues and of some vices 
too. Thus their hospitality is curiosity. 
The ancient Scandinavian hospitality is fa- 
and its fame. Yet it was 
very different, for instance, from the Arabian 
hospitality. With the Arabs hospitality is 
a religious duty, fulfilled with scrupulous 
piety; with the ancient Scandinavians it 
was rather a charge of curiosity, though ex- 
ercised with genuine delicacy. The 
was honored according as the host deemed 
him able to furnish interesting news or teach 
any thing worth knowing; 
this very day. 


mous, deserves 


guest 


and so it is up to 
Many a one, therefore, feels 
very disappointed when visiting one of these 
towns a second time. The first time, he is 
the subject of all attention and of much 
courtesy ; the second time he is, perhaps, a 
mark for some mockery, or nobody seems to 
mind him. When curiosity has been grati- 
ied it turns into eriticism, and the town 
which lately boiled on the former and evap- 
orated into mere complacency, freezes now 
at once from the latter, and cracks with slan- 
der. Woe to the unfortunate fellow! His 
his hat, his coat, his whiskers, all 
scandalize the quiet town; and if he happens 
to drop a word about the pits in the pave- 
ment, or the linden-tree barring the passage, 
it will certainly proscribe him from all good 
society. 


boots, 


The hotel will become his only and 
solitary resting-place, and even the jail will 
look as if it were grasping at him. 

The slander, however, is but a purgatory. 
After passing it, every one will feel well 
among these people. They are good-natured 
and trustful, frank and obliging; and though 
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they are very fond of their own, and very 
liable to be exasperated by the slightest 
criticism, this feeling, nevertheless, is by no 
means an egotistic self-love which makes the 
mind narrow and the heart cold. They love 
their own not because it is their pride, but 
because it is their happiness, and they de- 
fend it against every criticism 
vanity, but from gratitude. 
tree 


not from 
The old linden- 
not cut off though it almost 
blocks up the passage, for to their eyes it is an 
old friend. Dybbol’s Hills were the last spot 
of Schleswig which the Danes possessed in 
Ix64, and they could not hold these hills in 
the long-run against Prussia’s and Austria’s 
The 
detense cost every hour scores of lives. Nev- 
ertheless, the hills the last remnants 
of a dear possession, and they were held not 


they can 


united armies and superior artillery. 


were 


for hours, but for weeks. Silent and still 
went the soldiers in the morning to battle 
on the hills; in the evening they returned, 


silent and still, for then they were dead. 
This sweet, tender, and fanciful love of 
home, the mother of puzzles and the mothei 
of exploits, streams through the whole life 
and makes it smooth and quiet. All dread 
ful melt by its happy 
warmth, and waft only as a melancholy ro- 
mance over the mind. 


events s00n away 
All desperate chat 
acters also dissolve by its homespun wit. It 
is told that the tiger, if he once has eaten hu 
man flesh, does not like any other meal, and 
though he can not thrive on it, but grows 
scurvy, nevertheless it has become his only 
dainty. Thus there are characters which, 
if they have indulged but once in excess, are 
forever unfit to live within the proper limits 
of honest life. Extravagance their in- 
stinct, and if this instinct has 
awakened, the raptures of extravagance be- 
come a necessity to their nature, and they 
continue indulging in excesses of all kinds, 
though they know very well that this is the 
highway to ruin. Such characters rise in 
the small towns of Denmark as well as in 
the large cities of America; but their fates 
are very different. Where life is broad and 
passionate, they grow thieves and murder- 


18 


once been 


ers; where it is smooth and quiet, they stop 
at the buffoon. At Elizabeth’s court 
Walter Raleigh reached to be a great author, 
and to be beheaded ; if he had lived in Skiel 

skér he would have been a juggler, and died 
by starvation. And how would Falstaft 
have looked if he had lived in Nyekjébing ? 
This huge mortar of English 
would hardly have grown a Pistol. 
instinct of excess is quenched, every extray 

agant peculiarity is pulled down, by this all- 
maxim, that the life, the very 
character of the son shall, in the first place, 
suit the home in which he was reared, and 


Si 


foolishness 
Every 


governing 


express its ideas of steadiness, honesty, and 
courtesy before it can be allowed to express 
individual idea of his own nature. 


any 
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You should see these people when hard 
times come upon them—when the father 
fails, or the mother dies, or the sons go to 
fight a foe ten times stronger. In the first 
war with Prussia (1848) the Danes had a 
great advantage in their fleet. The Danish 
tleet had never been conquered in any battle. 
it was the pride and the contidence of the 
people. It was their point of vanity, and 
the point was hit. Two men-of-war were 
sent into a narrow sound, where they were 
attacked by masked batteries from the shore. 
One of them was blown up, and the other 
taken by the enemy. Just when this hap- 
pened there was a great feast going on in 
one town: the wealthiest citizen celebrated 
his daughter’s wedding. The guests were 
at dinner when the stage came, and with the 
stage the papers. The bad news was first 
whispered in the kitchen, and thence it pen- 
etrated into the merry dining-room. At 
once all grew silent. The parson read the 
papers aloud. ‘“ Let us go home, children,” 
he said; “God’s hand is heavy upon us; let 
us go home and pray.” The party separa- 
ted; but the next day the town sent ten 
dollars for every soul within its compass to 
the government in Copenhagen to repair 
the loss. 


Or you should see these people when they | 


go of a summer night to dance in the grove. 
Near to the town is a handsome wood, a 
‘clic itself, the remainder of the large forests 
which once covered almost the whole land. 
It consists of gigantic beech-trees, with cool 
shade around their stems, and of large old 
oaks encircled by beautiful underwood. 
Paths are cut between the trees and smooth- 
ly plastered. All is finished and nice, and 
the young ladies will tell you which tree was 
the first this spring to put forth its leaves. 
In the midst of the wood a little pavilion is 
built—a wooden vault on eight stone col- 
umns, all illuminated with painted lamps. 
It glitters through the foliage with beams 
of expectation, and from afar off echo will 
tell you that the magnificent orchestra of 
the town is playing here to-night. The or- 
ganist performs the parts of prime violin, 
and his son, a promising youth of twelve 
years, has the honor to second him. The 
bookseller, who pretends to understand po- 
etry, and sometimes writes verses himself, 


blows the flute; and the jailer beats the drum | 


with a degree of skill only to be attained 
by long practice. But this practice he has 
had. If, for example, any one wishes to make 


any thing known to the inhabitants, the jail- | 


er beats the drum through the street; and 
when people have gathered together he cries 
out with a loud voice that Mr. A has got five 


dozen of exceedingly sweet oranges from | 


Messina, or that Mr. B has got one of the 


miraculous sewing-machines from New York, | 


ete. The jailer and his drum are the adver- 
tising medium of the town. To-night, how- 





ever, the drum does not call wpon the « 


ars 
but upon the feet; and at eight Welock on 
meet, and the ball begins. I eonfess tha; 
the orchestra could be better; but the me}. 
ody is excellent. The waltz sounds as if j; 
were composed just for the occasion. T)y 
roaring of the sea sounding far off, ¢h 

dreams of the linden-tree slumbering in t]y, 
moonlight, the beams of expectation litte 

ing through the grove—all the romantie jyy 

pressions familiar to the people are gathered 
together in this melody, which floats gent] 

| through the air. It sounds without, thril]- 
ing to the ear; it sounds within, exciting to 
the heart; and, as if taken by some magi 
spell, the limbs begin to move according to 
the rhythm of the music. I contess, too. 
| that the company could be better: the Ja 
| dies could be fairer, and the toilets finer: 
the gentlemen more elegant, and the conver 

sation more spirited. But the gladness j 

genuine, and the mirth joyful. When look 
| ing at these dancing youth one would think 
that dancing was their ouly business; and 
| the elderly gentlemen and ladies, who sit 
| around drinking wine or coffee, seem, indeed, 
to think so. Still they watch very close) 
| that all shall be decent, and no “ tiger” }) 
|let in. The only make-bate in the company 
is Cupid, the beast, who lurks behind son: 


| column, and flings his arrows by the dozen 
in every direction. 
| At midnight the ball is over, and peop] 
| go home, hand in hand, along the sea-shore. 
| On one side the moon builds its silver bridve 
| upon the rippling waves, and invites fancy 
to step over into the fairy-land of leisur 
| and romance; on the other side the church 
| lifts its grave steeple, and tells the heart to 
| keep close to the house of duty and truth. 
But how gently are romance and truth blend- 
}ed in this moon-lit scene, and how gently are 
| the joy of to-night and the duty of to-mor- 
row blended in these harmless hearts! Al! 
is so quiet! The loungers turn homeward : 
the dreams come nearer; the town is going 
| to sleep, and so, I fear, is my patient reader. 
| 
MISERERE. 
A SONNET. 
I rutnk the pity of this earthly life 
Is love:—So sighs a singer of the day, 
Whose pensive strain my sympathetic lay 
Sadly prolongs. Alas! the endless strife 
Of Love's sweet law with cold Convention's rules; 
The loving souls unloved; the perfect mate, 
After long years of yearning, found—too late! 
The treason of false friends; the frown of fools; 
The fear that baffles bliss in beauty’s arms; 


| The weariness of absence; and the dread 
Of lover—or of love—untimely dead !— 

Musing on these, and all the direful harms 
That hapless human hearts are doomed to prove, 
I think the pity of this life is love! 


Jonn G. Saxe. 


THE 


THE LITTLE SAINTS. 


1 TANDERING around the world jn the 
4 enforced idleness resulting 


' 
| 


from over- 
vork in a laborious profession, found my- 


as the vintage 


if in the island of Pico just 
season commenced, and resolved to remain 
here for some wee ks at least. 

Accommodation, as innkeepers understand 
none; but the means 
had; and with a little 
je LT sueeceeded in hiring a small house, 
landlord kindly tl the 


f a couple of sheep, were driv 


ie word, there was 


fe were to be 


rowing in serv- 
who 
through the various rooms before I en- 
red, that the fleas them- 


ives in their heavy fleeces, and so be ear- 


might involve 
ed forth to “green fields and pastures new.” 
\ bedstead of domestic manufacture, a sack 
striped tow filled with fragrant heather, 
blankets, with my 
wn traveling plaid for counterpane, a few 
hairs, a table—at least I think it was a ta- 
le, but it might have been almost any thing 


ow sheets, and coarse 


e—some gaudy crockery-ware and a spoon 
nd fork from my dressing-case completed my 
s these 
falso, and Carocho; the 
a woman, old, ugly, and useful, 


uusekeeping arrangements. Besid 
I had Tia, 


st being 


Pataco- 


r true name being los 
ind her title of Tia, 
yevery Woman of her years and station liv- 
Of Pataco 
names I 


t in the mist of ages, 


or aunt, belonging also 


ng beneath the Portuguese flag. 


ilso’s baptismal and family am 
equally ignorant, nor could I ever ascertain 
how he came by his sobriquet, which means 
But he did not 


strike me as likely to have been a coiner, or, in 


i bad copper five-cent piece. 


, any thing else arguing any amount of 


[ 
skill, or the possession ofa brain, being simply 


i long-legged, swarthy lad, with a shock of 
black hair thatehing a Murillo-like face, ex 
ressive of nothing but 
uid animal good. nature. With 
plicity, however, he got the bs 
traveled astuteness, and concluded a bargain 
Pico at 
the rate of fifty cents per day, before I dis 
little more than 
twice the current rate of day wages for a la- 
in that 


stolid simplicity 


WI his sim- 


tter of my 


for his services during my stay in 


covered this sum to be a 


bore1 favored isle. His principal 
duty was that of attendant upon Carocho, or 
the Cockroach, this third and final membe1 
of my household being a small and very curly 
donkey, whose strength and endurance of 
body were only excelled by the vicious per 
ot His 
consisted of a huge pad In shape and size 
resembling a 


versity his temper. equipments 


feather-bed, over which 
tightly strapped a wooden frame, suggest- 


was 


ing the first vague germ of our modern sad- 
des ; upon this was laid a cushion of red eali- 
co filled with some sharp-edged substances, 
possibly pebbles, possibly chips ; and 
this again was thrown a gay striped blanket, 


whose usual fate was to slide gently to the 


over 


LITT! 


E SAINTS. 221 


ground in the course ef t first hour’s jour 
neving. I thus construet 
sat Carocl teet 
stirrupless 

the andilhas 

which also 

fashion peculi ir to this mode of equi-, or, per 
} 


DS. Asi 
Maps, a 


ition. 


H Behind walked or trotted 
Pataco-falso, 


with a long stick, 


heavy, the end provi 


armed 
cual 


ne, and 


sup- 
led with 
tip sharpened to a point, and with 
and 


nate Corocho’s sides, h 


stick this goad were the unfortu- 
vunches, and flanks so 
intimately acquainted that I sincerely hope 
use had with him become second nature, and 
hat he sufte 
[ have said that it 


son, and this in Pico means the bluest sky 


red from the infliction. 


no longe! 


was the vintage sea- 


and sunniest sea of the year, and delicious 
fragrance rapes, figs, bananas, and many 

ge between the sunshine 
the 


s, the song of birds, the chirping 


another 


and the ho ack lava soil; it means 
hum of bee 
ot 


tinkling 


and the 


pursuc 


shouts of men, 
laughter of 
their happy toil in the 


stepping Che 


insects, the ay 
girls as they 


Vile 
stony paths toward 


yards, or come 
the 
grapes 
and thei 
eracetfully be 


down 
the 


easily 


wine-press leaped baskets ol 
their 


full, stately figures swaying 


poised upon heads, 
nt burden. 
amber- 


neath the fragra 
ind 


to glow and 


And the grapes! 
they seem still 
and smell of the fieree 
which has ripened them, each lit- 


Small colored, 
taste 
sunshine 

rlobe 
} 


aay. 


containing the essence of a summer 
But no amount of description really 
describes beauty, whether of place, person, 


or thing; se leaving the scenery, the girls, 
nes behind, I 
have one 


It was 


go on to my story, 


and a curious one. 
ud nigh of a del 
that is, I, Pataco-falso, a 
re dragging 


th 
the 


tow icious dav 


that we id Carocho 


wearily home after a long 


mountain paths, and found 


ourselves bv chance upon a road new to me, 


but commanding so remarkably fine a view 
f the bay and of Fayal that I tugged at the 
donkey’s rein, shouting, “ E-e-e-e! Venha 

a ke 
interposed in 


ca desiring him to pause and allow me 


enjoy it; but my attendant 
uliar English. 

‘Oh, se No good 
quick! P 


addressed to 


his pec 


nhor! here! 


Come along 


“ 
down assa-Ca-asno. 


very 
last phrase Carocho, an 
companied with a dig of the goad wl 
caused that worthy creature to lash out be 


hind with t vigor and animosity. 
“* E-e-e-e! Be juiet, 

mean, Patac 
| ? What’s the n 


vood her 


grea 
you brute What 
? Why isn’t it 
itter 7 

No bon, ho good! 
And 
himself vigorously 
with the other 
fifteen 


] } 
ado you 0-Talso 


“Os Santinhos! 


Come 


down. senhor.” Pataco-falso, crossing 


hand, pointe ad 


+} . 
With one 


rough wall twelve 


skirting the road 


toward a 
. 


or feet in he lght 


eral hundred yards in front of us. 


for s¢ 
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“The Little Saints!” repeated I, staring at 
the wall, which, built of masses of black lava 
laid in dark mortar, suggested no more saint- 
ly idea than that of a garden or vineyard 
carefully proteeted from the furious winds 
of spring. 

“Little Saints! where are they? what 
do you mean, Pataco-falso ?” repeated I; while 
Carocho, inspired by some private hint from 
the goad, indulged in another fling with his 
heels, and then set off at a pace that left me 
no breath for more than laughter until we 


had so far passed the gloomy wall that my | 


desire to remain in its vicinity had become 
of no avail. Then, and not until then, did 
my cunning attendant allow Carocho to sub- 
side into good behavior, and me to find 
breath and opportunity for addressing him. 
My first remarks were naturally of a re- 
proachful nature, but failed so completely 
in awakening that moral sense in which, I 
fear, Pataco-falso was totally deficient that 
I soon abandoned them, and, reverting to our 
original subject of dispute, demanded the 
meaning of my servant’s abhorrence of the 
black, high wall, and why he had given it 
the title of Santinhos, or Little Saints. For 
some time I could get no answer but, 

“Oh, senhor! Nas 6 bon, it is not good; 
very bad place; not good to talk about,” 
ete., ete. ; but by judicious questioning, some 
wholesome severity, and the present of a ci- 
gar, I at last extracted the information that 
behind the wall was a house built by a rich 
man from Fayal, who had lived there in a 
very secluded manner with his young wife, 
and three children who were supposed to be 
his own, although other reports made him 
only their guardian. In course of time the 
children died, and were buried somewhere 
within the grounds, and a sort of mystery 
and terror began to settle over the place. 
The servants, who had come from Fayal with 
their master, never appeared outside the 


walls, and such supplies from the village as | 


were required were taken in at the gate by 
a steward called Maestro José, who never 
encouraged either gossip or delay on the part 
of the messenger. But one morning all this 
came to an end; for as a party of mountain 
villagers were passing the great red wooden 
doors which alone gave access to the estate, 


one of them was violently pulled open, and | 


a white-clad, barefooted woman rushed out 
shrieking fearfully, and always, as she ran, 
turning her head to look over her shoulder 
like one pursued. Behind her came Maestro 
José, his face white and stern, his hair stream- 


ing in the morning breeze, his whole air dis- | 


ordered and terrified. Seeing the peasants, 
he stopped short, and pointing to the flying 
figure, now almost out of sight, he said: 

“Go after the poor senhora and bring her 
back: she has lost her wits, and no wonder. 
My master is dead, and she was with him, 
she and the 


Sihie ; : pera 
| Then he stopped, and not another word 
would he say, nor would he allow any of the 
party to step inside the great red gates, 
which, indeed, he locked, and put the key 
in his pocket, remaining on the outside him- 
self. Two of the young men set off in pur- 
suit of the unfortunate senhora, and about 
half a mile from the gate found her lying 
beside the road in a deep swoon. They 
brought her back and delivered her to Maes- 
tro José, who, without a word, took her in 
{his arms and carried her inside the gate. 
which he again locked in the faces of the lit- 
tle crowd outside. 

Three days more went by, and then Maes 
tro José sent for the priest of the next vil 
lage to bring the sacrament to a dying per- 
son. So much was known; for the whole 
village saw the solemn procession, and, in- 
deed, most of them followed it; but at the 
garden door stood Maestro José waiting to 
receive them, and so soon as the padre, with 
his attendants and the holy symbols that 
they bore, passed in, he slammed the gat: 
and locked it as fast as ever. 

When the priest again appeared some of 
the more influential of the villagers ventured 
to make inquiries concerning his visit, but 
were only informed that the senhora was in 
extremis, and the senhor already buried. Two 
days more, and again Padre Xavier was sum 
moned within the close-mouthed gates, and 
this time to bury the unhappy woman whom 
he had shriven a few hours before. After this 
Maestro José, with all the rest of the serv- 
ants, returned to Fayal, and by the next op- 
portunity took passage for Brazil, where a 
certain property had been bequeathed to 
| them by their late master. 

After this the place remained closed, and 
although known to belong to a family of 
Fayal, had never been visited by any mem- 
ber of it, so far, at least, as Pico information 
went. 

“ But why the name of Santinhos, Pataco- 
falso?” inquired I, as my retainer paused in 
| his story. 

“Because, senhor, of the pequeninos, the lit- 
tle children of the wicked Senhor Francisco.” 

“What of them? Come, Pataco, here is 
another cigar; light it, and tell me the rest 
of the story: the smoke will keep off the 
‘diabos’ that you are afraid of.” 

Crossing himself fervently, and glancing 
over his shoulder as if expecting the imps 
referred to were already at his heels, Pataco 
took heart of grace, and in a lower voice and 
yet more earnest gesticulation than he had 
yet used, he told how a party of young men 
from the village, moved partly by curiosity 
and partly by a hope of picking up some lit- 
tle matters of property that might have 
been left behind in the sudden removal of 
the household, had sealed the wall, and were 
on the point of entering the house, when one 
of them, left on watch, had seen the fignres 





of three little children, all clothed in shin- | 
ng white, and with a light like that of the 
rising moon about their heads, come out of 
the closely shaded path leading to the gar- 
pany and, mounting the terrace, disappear 
vithin the house; much frightened, he was 
hastening to warn his companions, when 
from within the thick walls of the building 
rang out such a shriek, in the shrill voice of 
, woman, that those who heard started back 
as if shot, and then, tumbling over each oth- 
er, fled hastily down the steps, and through 
the grounds and over the wall, never paus- 
ng until safe out of sight and hearing of the 
mlucky spot. 

“For, senhor,”’ whispered Pataco, laying a 
finger upon my arm and opening his glaring 
dark eyes very wide, “at the back of that 
varden is where Maestro José buried those 
three babies, and from there they come every 

ight to meet those that—eh, eh, senhor, it 

s not lucky to talk much of these things; 

ut now you see that because they were so 
good, and so unfortunate—not to mention 
having shining things round their heads, 
wd white clothes like the little Jesus in the 
chureh—we call them the Little Saints, and 
the house the Casa da Santinhos, which is 
surely bette? than to give it a bad name, is 
it not? Adios, senhor.” 

* Adios — good - night, Pataco-falso,” re- 
plied I, absently; and so soon as my valet 
had left me I lighted yet another cigar, and 
quietly letting myself out of the house, 
strolled away in the moonlight. At first I 
walked along without any definite plan, 
merely enjoying the warm, dry air and splen- 
did radiance of the sky while musing over 
the story I had just heard. Presently, how- 
ever, I found myself upon the road to Os 
Santinhos, and without really knowing why 
I should wish to put myself to so much 
trouble and fatigue, I resolved to keep on, 
and take a closer view of the place than I 
had as yet been permitted to do. 

The distance of about three miles was 
quickly passed, and before midnight I found | 
myself beneath the high black wall at the | 
point where it made an angle with the side 
wall, which was not nearly so high, as it 
only divided the grounds from a neighbor- | 
ing vineyard. Over this side wall I decided | 


to make my entrance, and at some little dis- 
tance from the road I selected a favorable | 
spot; and with some scrambling, the sacrifice | 
of a pair of boots and a good many stones 
out of the wall, I found myself upon the top, 
and by the help of a convenient chestnut- 
tree let myself down upon the other side. 
The house stood before me, white and ghost- 
ly in the moonlight, the latticed windows of 
the upper story without shutters, but those 
below entirely covered. A balcony ran 
around three sides of the house, and upon it 
these upper windows opened after the man- 
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“Since I am here, 1 may as well see the 
whole,” muttered 1; and mounting the steps 
leading to the terrace, Lwalked slowly around 
the house, looking for some means of entrance 
below or fer a convenient point of ascent to 
the balcony. I had passed around the moon 
lighted sides, and was entering upon the 
darkest part of my journey, when a faint 
scream close at my elbow was followed by 
the fluttering sound of a woman’s garments 
and the fall of rapid feet, as a dark figure 
rushed past me and out of sight in the diree- 
tion of the gate. 

I do not lay claim to any more courage 
than is common to my sex, but I may safely 
say that to startle me in this fashion is not 
the way to dissuade me trom any pursuit, 
and I was now more than ever determined 
to explore the ill-omened house before me; 
so, after a moment’s pause, I kept on, peer- 
ing through the gloom at the wall as I 
About half-way 
to the next angle I saw one, and turning the 
handle, found to my great surprise that it 
yielded to my hand, and admitted me at once 


passed in search of a door. 


to the sagao, or cellar-like entrance hall com 
mon to all Azorean houses of the better class. 
Here I stopped to strike a light by means of 
my pocket match-case, which, much to my 
vexation, proved to contain but two matches. 
One of them I drew across the stone wall, and 
as it flashed into light I held it above my 
head and stared about me. It was a low, 
wide hall, supported by stone pillars, and of 
indefinite extent. Many doors opened at 
either side, giving entrance, no doubt, to 
store-rooms and cellars; and at the far end 
another, which, even as I looked, opened 
slowly from within, letting out a faint streak 
of light, and showing a white figure standing 
motionless upon the steps inside. A sort of 
thrill ran through my body—perhaps it was 
fright; I do not know; but, at any rate, my 
next impulse was to rush forward through 
the dim vault toward the open door. As the 
sound of my feet upon the stones woke the 
gloomy echoes of the place, the figure turned 
and fled up the stairs, silently and swiftly as 
a cloud; but the door remained open, and, 


| guided by the light, I pursned as swiftly. 


The stairs terminated in along corridor run- 
ning through the house and pierced with 
One of these was just swing- 
ing together as I reached the landing, and 
rushing forward, I pushed it violently open. 
A faint sound, a sort of gasping sob, greeted 
my entrance, and in the dim moonlight that 
filled the room I saw the white figure flit 
through another door at the far end of the 
place. Leaping forward, I laid my hand 
upon the door before it could be closed, and 
pushed my way into the small chamber be- 
hind it. This, lighted only by one window, 


and that at the north, was yet darker than 
the other room and the stairease, both of 
which received the full light of the moon; 
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but still I econld discover the shadowy white 
figure, no longer flying, but crouched in the 
farthest corner of the room, the head bent 
down, and the face hidden by the hands. 

“At last!” exclaimed I, rushing forward 
and laying my hand upon the bowed head. 
I had so fully prepared myself for the shock 
of feeling nothing beneath my fingers that I 
really experienced something of terror in 
finding a real head; and it was only with an 
effort that I returned to my usual prosaic 
mode of thought, and regarded the figure 
before me as that of an ordinary mortal, ap- 
parently a woman, and one who, perhaps, 
had a right where certainly I had none. 
Filled with this last idea, I was beginning 
some sort of apology both for my presence 
and my conduct, when to my dismay the 
drooping head drooped still farther, the fig- 
ure swayed sideways, and it became evident 
that the fugitive had fainted as she sat. 

“ Proved that it is a woman, and mortal; 
but what am I to do with her ?” muttered I, ‘n 
all the perplexity ofa bachelor. Remember- 
ing that fresh air and cold water were al- 
ways alluded to in romances as appropriate 
restoratives, I dashed open the window, 
dragged the unconscious figure close beside 
it, and collecting in my hand some drops 
of water still standing in a hollow of the 
stone balcony after the morning’s shower, I 
sprinkled them in the white face, which I 
began to notice was very young and some- 
thing more than fair. 

“The deuce! a young lady! What a 
mess!” thought I, in comic despair, not less- 
ened by perceiving that my patient was re- 
viving. It was a very pretty sight, no 
doubt, to watch the dark eyes as they slow- 
ly opened and turned languidly from side to 
side, while the faintest color came back to 
the charming mouth, and a little warmth 
crept into the cheek upon which I respect- 
fully laid my fingers. But all these signs 
only heralded the moment I already dread- 
ed, when with a sudden start, as the tide of 
memory came rolling back upon the brain, 
my pretty patient attempted to rise, and 
murmured, 

“What is it? Jeronyma, is it you?” 

The plunge had come ; and drawing along 
breath, I remarked with as judicious a min- 
gling of respect and benevolence as I could 
manage upon the moment, 

“ Pardon me, senhora, but—” 

A scream cut short my sentence, and, ris- 
ing to her feet with an elastic motion not to 
be acquired by the Northern races, the fair 
Portuguese turned a face both frightened and 
angry full upon me, and exclaimed, 

“Senhor, I do not know you! What) 
have you done with Jeronyma? Where is | 
my servant ?” 

“Tf Jeronyma is the individual whom I} 
just frightened off the terrace below, [should | 
say that she must be nearly at Magdalena by 





~ ‘ zs ia 
this time,” replied I, a little nettled at the 
haughty tone of my recent patient. Like g 
shuttlecock it came to me the next instant. 

“And might I inquire, senhor, why you 
should frighten away my servant, and pur- 
sue me, and, above all, what you are doing 
in this house ?” 

“Minha senhora, these questions are aj 
once too just and too severe to admit of 4 
reply. Suffer me to offer my humblest apol- 
ogies, and to take my leave.” 

So saying, and with a bow of exaggerated 
humility, silently returned by the dim fig- 
ure I addressed, I backed out of the room. 
and slowly retraced my steps to the stair- 
case. No sooner had I left the presence of 
this mysterious lady than I began to repent 
my precipitation; and while I wondered more 
than ever what her business could be in this 
lonely and ill-omened house at midnight, | 
doubted whether as a gentleman I was right 
to leave her to its terrors, even at her own 
request. 

“Tf only she hadn’t been so confoundedly 
arrogant [ would go back and try to persuade 
her to return to Magdalena with me,” mut- 
tered I, halting as I reached the sagao, 
‘But no, she would only snub me again. | 
will go and look after Jeronyma instead. 
She will be coming back by this time.” 

So saying, I lighted the last match, and by 
its glimmer found my way to the outer air. 
Passing along the terrace, I could not resist 
the temptation of going around the house to 
its northern side and glancing up at the far- 
thest window. As I did so ashadowy white 
figure drew silently back into the gloom and 
disappeared. 

With a smile upon my lips, kindly hidden 
by the darkness, I made my way to the out- 
er gate, which, as I expected, was not only 
unlocked, but standing wide open; and, tak- 
ing the road toward Magdalena, walked rap- 
idly on, until, gaining a rising ground, | 
stopped and scanned the track for a consid- 
erable distance in advance. No living creat- 
ure was to be seen or heard, and I turned 
to look back at Os Santinhos. House and 
grounds lay bathed in the quiet moonlight 
as I had first seen them; but was it that my 
nerves had become excited, or did the light 
fall differently? At any rate, there was a 
change; the whole place had taken on a 
weird, unnatural appearance ; the moonlight 


| glancing from the windows looked like 
| flames, the shadows seemed like moving 


crowds of living creatures. At that mo- 
ment, and for the first time, a feeling of hor- 
ror in connection with the place took posses- 
sion of my mind, and prompted flight. The 
next instant came the revulsion of reason, 
and with it a feeling of self-reproach that I 
had abandoned, even at her own demand, a 
young girl to the loneliness and terrors that 
already assailed my stronger nerves. 


I made a step toward return, then checked 
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vself. ‘She will ask again what business 
1 have in following her,” said I to myself; 
and still was hesitating, my eyes earnestly 
fixed upon Os Santinhos, when I saw—and as 
| ama living man it is the truth—a cloud, or 
er a body of light, issue from the rho- 
wlendron walk leading from the back of 


house into the garden. I rubbed my 


eves and knit my brows, determined not to 
‘© made the fool of an excited fancy; but 
still the shining cloud moved on, slowly ad- 
vancing toward the house. And now I be- 
ran to distinguish forms moving within it. 
0 ie, and two, and three! Yes, three figures, 
is of children walking hand in hand, all 


elothed in shining white, and all 


looking 
earnestly toward the house as they moved 
slowly and steadily toward it. 

“Os Santinhos!’ muttered I; and, with 
no further hesitation, I sprang forward at a 
run, no longer doubting that it was my 
duty as well as my earnest desire to share the 
vil of that haughty, dark-eyed girl, and 

ld her so far as mortal might from the 
terrors of this haunted house. The distance 


may have been a quarter of a mile or less ; but 
from the first step I lost sight of the house 
and grounds, nor caught another glimpse of 
either until, breathless, excited, and strange- 
ly moved, I rushed through the red door, still 
standing ajar, and on between the dew-drip- 
ping hedges to the house. As I came in 
sight of it I paused a moment, partly to re- 
cover my breath, partly to note what changes 
had taken place since my departure. But 
still the house lay cold and white in the 
moonlight, the lower half close barred, the 
upper casemnents dark and forbidding, save 
when they flashed back the flame-like light. 
The cloud, the three childish figures, were 
nowhere visible; and a doubt whether I 
had not deceived myself in seeing them at 
all flashed across my mind, and brought a 
smile of self-contempt to my lips. . 

“ Atany rate, I will go in again, and, brav- 
ing the fair donna’s disdain, will ofter to 
escort her back to the town; for it certainly 
is not agreeable to spend a night alone in 
such an old ghost-trap as this, whether 

A sudden shriek cut short my unspoken 
words, and sent a thrill of horror through my 
nerves. Such a sound of terror, of despair, 
of madness, I never heard before or since, 
and never while I live will it cease to haunt 
me. Without an instant of thought or hesi- 
tation I sprang up the steps, rushed around 
the house, and seizing the handle of the door 
which I had closed in coming out, I turned 
and shook it violently, but without result. 
She had followed me down, and fastened the 
door behind me. I threw myself against it 
with all my force, and again and again, but 
the solid oak and iron met me like a rock. 
I stamped and ground my teeth with rage, 
rushed up and down the terrace like a mad- 
man; then, controlling myself with a violent 


effort, I tried to think—for up to this point I 
had been guided solely by impulse. Amoment 
did it; and running around the house until 
I stood beneath the window I had opened to 
give air to the fainting girl, I seized one of 
the carved pilasters which ornamented the 
wall, and by violent efforts succeeded in 
clambering up until I could touch the stone 
floor of the baleony, which, as in all Azorean 
houses, was formed by the projection of part 
of the wall of the house, and not supported 
from below, as in American country houses. 

The floor attained, I easily grasped the 
railing, and drew myself up and over. The 
window still stood open, but the little cham 
ber was empty, and I passed hastily through 
it into the next, and still finding no one, went 
on to the corridor at the head of the stairs. 
Standing here in the darkness, I listened in- 
tently for a few moments, then groped my 
way on toward the dim window at the far- 
ther end. As I did so some one passe d me 5 
some one who was in great grief and terror; 
some one from whom emanated a horrible 
chill and a sense of repulsion that made me 
shrink away until I stood pressed against 
the wall. I tell this incident thus vaguely, 
for it was thus that it occurred, and this is 
all that I know of it. I saw no one, I heard 
no one; but yet I knew that in the dead 
darkness of the place some one—a Woman as 
it seemed to me, a woman overcome witl 
some terrible grief and fright, and bearing 
about her an atmosphere of creeping chill 
and horror—passed me and went away out 
of the house ; for after a minute or so I drew 
a long breath of relief, and felt that a weight 
was lifted from my brain which would have 
driven me mad had it been suffered to re- 
main there. 

In the same way that I had known that 
this woman passed me, I knew that it was 
not the woman I had seen in my first visit to 
the place, and I now felt more than ever de- 
termined to find and reseue her. Listening 
so intently that the tympanum of my ears 
tingled with the strain, I heard the low sound 
of a whispering voice in a room at the end 
of the gallery, and as noiselessly as possible 
I groped my way toward it. The door stood 
half open, and the last rays of the moon, al- 
ready sinking, threw a strange, cold light 
into the desolate chamber. Just where this 
light fell upon her head knelt the girl whom 
I had already seen, a crucifix and rosary be 
tween her folded hands, her great dark eyes 
uplifted and full of tears, her face white and 
cold as marble. It was the whispered words 
of her prayer that I had heard; and so rapt 
was she in her devotions that she had not 


perceived my cautious footsteps. Seeing her 


safe, and thus occupied, I hesitated to in- 
trude, and finally contented myself with re- 


maining where I could watch over her with- 


out being myself perceived. The moon sank 
lower and lower, and the * dark hour before 
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dawn” came on. Then, in the dim twilight, 
[saw the kneeling figure sink down exhaust- 
ed, while the rosary fell rattling to the floor. 

“O Jesu! Is it not enough?” moaned 
the broken voice ; and then—* it is so terri- 
ble here !” 

At that I dared to act, and pushing open 
the door, I entered the room, saying, as I did 
SO, 

“Senhora, once more pardon my intru- 
sion, but—” 

“You, senhor! You again! Is it really 
you, a living man ?” 

“Tt is I, senhora; and I have dared to re- 
turn because I felt that this place and this 
time were enough to terrify me, were I com- 
pelled to remain alone here, and I did not 
suppose you to have more courage than my- 
self.” 

“T had courage because it was a duty, 
senhor,” replied she, coldly; and then came 
a silence, and then a smothered sob, and then 
the weary, broken voice, no longer proud or 
cold, moaned out : 

“Oh, take me out into the light; take me 
away from this fearful place, senhor, if, in- 
deed, you pity me, as you say.” 

I do not remember what I replied to that; 
but as I close my eyes I see again, as I saw 
then, the slender white figure defined against 
the casement coming toward me with plead- 
ing, outstretched arms, and again I feel the 
ice-cold little hands that grasped mine so 
convulsively as we met midway. 

“You are safe now. Come!” said I, and, 
still holding her hand in mine, I led her, 
wildly sobbing now that her strained nerves 
had given way, through the corridor and 
down the stairs and through the tomb-like 
sagao, until we stood beneath the free, pure 
heaven, already rosy with the coming dawn. 

Upon the broken terrace steps she sank 
down utterly exhausted, and unable longer 
to control or exert herself. I stood beside 
her, silent, while the violence of her emotion 
lasted, but when the stormy sobs grew less 
frequent, and some murmured words of apol- 
ogy became audible, I seated myself, and, in 
such phrases as I could best choose, I as- 
sured her of my sympathy, my anxiety to 
help her, and my regret at having appeared 
to intrude upon her privacy. But here she 
interrupted me, saying, hurriedly, 

“TI owe it to you, senhor, to explain why 
[ am here—” 

“By no means, senhora; it is I who owe 
you both explanation and apology ;” and, 
hurrying on, I told her my little story precise- 
ly as I have told it to the reader. In the 
ghostly light of early morning I could see 
her proud face grow yet paler, and her large 
eyes dilate and waver, as I spoke of the 
strange presentiment, the stranger sights and 
sounds, that had led me back to her when al- 
ready I was far away; and when I told of 
the Presence—the Thing—that had brushed 








by me in the corridor, she shrank closer 4, 
my side, and laid her icy hand in mine. 
“T saw her! I heard her!” whispered 
she. 

“It was then that you shrieked, was 
not?” 

“T did not shriek. That was her, not 
me—that is the shriek with which he 
wicked mind fled from its body, and 
rushed out to die.” 

“She ?” asked I, my curiosity overpower 
ing my discretion. 

“Yes. My grandfather's wicked youny 
wife. Senhor, you have told me your story: 
now listen to mine: 

“Senhor Francisco , who built this 
house, had a younger brother, who went to 
Brazil and gained very much money there. 
Dying, he sent his three little children, 
whose mother was dead before, to his broth- 
er, and with them the papers that proved 
their right to all his property, both in Bra- 
zil and here in the islands. Senhor Fran- 
cisco had also married, and also lost his wit 
who in dying left him one child, afterward 
my mother. He was angry that this daugh 
ter was not a son, and while she was yet lit- 
tle he sent her away to grow up among the 
peasants of one of his country-seats. Then 
he married a beautiful young wife who 
brought him yet more money, and by whom 
he hoped to become the father of sons who 
should inherit his wealth and his name. It 
was soon after this that the little orphans 
with their great fortune came to him trom 
Brazil, and the father of evil put it into his 
heart, or rather into that of the wife, to kill 
them and become their heir. 

“This house was just built then, and had 
never been used, for, you know, we Fayalese 


she 





only come to Pico for the summer months; 


so it surprised no one when, early in July, 
my grandfather with his whole family came 
over here, and began to live so quietly that 
after 2 while it was like a prison: no one 
came in and no one went out. The only life 
was the sports of the poor little children, 
and little by little they seemed to lose all 
heart for play, and went creeping about 
hand in hand, sitting for hours in the gar- 
den, or hiding in the thicket behind it; fo1 
although the house was new, the garden had 
been made a great many years, and was al- 
ready old.” 

“ But, senhora, how do you know all these 
details of a time so long past when you were 
born ?” asked I, curiously. 

“Tt was only two months ago, senhor, that 
I heard them from the lips of an old, old 
man who came home from Brazil to die in 
his native place. He was called Maestro 
José, and was my grandfather’s feitor—what 
you call in English steward. He had grow 
up in the family, and knew all its secrets ; 
indeed, I do not think my grandfather tried 
to hide any thing from him. So, in return- 
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ng to Fayal, he came to the old house where 
had grown up, and where, alas! I now 
ve all alone 
ind after a few weeks the poor old man fell 
sick, and they told him that he must 
Then he asked to see me all alone, and told 
this story, and said that it had haunted 

m in his far-away Brazilian home, and he 
ould not rest there, but had come home to 
tell the story to my mother if she had been 
live, but, failing her, to me; and—but stop! 
[ will finish the story, and then I will tell 
you how the promise which I gave to José 


for, senhor, I am an orphan 


die. 


yrought me here to-night. 
*“So—José went on to tell me—the little 
children moped and pined, and the wicked 
young wife watched them 
eager eyes, like a cat who waits for the bird 


with sidelong, 
to be quite within reach before she springs ; 
and my poor grandfather wandered up and 
down the house, wasting to a shadow with 
the struggle that went on within his heart; 
for, oh, senhor, I am of his blood, and I do 
that he 
himself: it was she that made him so. 

“At last, in the hottest part of the sum- 
mer, the children fell ill with some slight 
childish complaint, and they lay in bed in 
the room where you found me praying. It 
vas in the night that José heard movements 
in the house, 


not wish to think was wicked of 


and, rising from his bed, came 
softly along the corridor, just as you did 
last night, senhor, and standing at the 
door, peeped in, did, but the 
sight was different. The children 
lay sleeping in their little beds close to- 
rether, and my grandfather and his wite 
bent over them; she with such a dark, de- 
termined look upon her face that old José 
said his hair stiffened upon his head, and a 
chill of death crept over him, and he (my 
grandfather) holding her back and whisper- 
ing in her ear. But all at once she tore her- 
self away from him, and snatching up a 
pillow pressed it two of the little 
heads lying close together, and held it down 
so tight—so tight—that in a few moments 
the poor little limbs ceased to struggle, and 
the murdered children lay very quiet. 

“The youngest, the baby, a pretty little 
curly-haired darling not three years old, 
waked as she went toward his little bed, 
and, smiling up in her face, held out his 
arms to be taken. She 


still as you 
he saw 


upon 


hesitated one mo- 
ment, and my grandfather cried out, 

“*Not him, Thereza; not the 
Francisquinho!’ 


poor little 

‘But she looked at him with her great 
tierce eyes, like a wolf, and saying, ‘ All 
or none, my husband,’ she crushed the pil- 
low down upon the little sunny head, and 
bent like a black shadow of death over 
the poor little struggling form. Then José 
crept away as he had come, and went to his 
own room, but had hardly been there an 
hour when a servant came to call him. The 


LITTLE 
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children had died, and the master was very 
ill, all of contagious dis 
ease, he said, and the mistress was calling 
for Maestro José, 


some dreadfully 


“So he went, and listened to her story, and 
said nothing, but set himself to watch ove 
his master, who was raving in delirium al- 
ready. 

* When morning came he buried the three 
poor little babies in the thicket at the back 
of the garden, where the y had tried to hide 
from the foul death that was pursuing them; 
he buried them, and said nothing, for was 
not my grandfather’s safety and honor more 
to him than his own—more than the law, or 
even revenge upon that wicked woman ? 

‘Two days more and my grandfather was 
dying. In the last 


back to him, 


hours his senses came 


and he confessed all to José, 
with the wite standing by and mocking at 
every word he said, for already 
was wandering. But 


her mind 
my grandfather, not 
heeding her, told the whole story; and he 
gave him a sum of money and jewels, and 
him carry all the servants with him 
and go to Brazil to spend the rest of his life, 


bade 


lest the secret should eve1 escape his lips ; 
and he gave him the deeds of a small estate 
there, writing with his own dying hand that 
they were to be made over to him forever. 
Then he made José carry him into the eham- 
ber where the children had died; and when 
the night came round 


again, and she was 


watching beside him with her fierce wolf- 


eyes, he died. It was at that moment, 
senhor, that they first came.” 
“They ?” 


“The children, the Little Saints, as the 
people eall them. 


att 


José saw them standing 
1e foot of the bed, and looking so sadly, 
so pityingly, at the dying man that he felt 
they were forgiving him the cruel wrong he 
had permitted toward them. 


He saw them 
too, and starting up in his bed with a great 
cry, he threw out his hands as if to keep 
them off, and fell back—dead. And she 

she saw them, and it was then that she ut- 
tered that terrible shriek whose echo you 
heard last night, senhor. It was when she 
saw those three, and knew that they were 
to haunt her forever through all her miser- 
able life, that her senses gave way, and with 
that dreadful shriek she rushed out of the 
room and out of the house, and fled through 
the gate, and José after her. When they 
brought her back he took her into the house, 
and laid her upon her bed, and locked the 
door upon her, while he went to look at his 
master, but he was already dead and cold. 


So when night came he went for the priest, 
and my poor grandfather was buried—but 
not with the rites of the Church, for, alas! 
he had died in his sins, unshriven and un- 
There was no inquiry into his 
death or that of the children, for my grand- 
father was very rich, and the priest and the 


forgiven. 
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mayor were very poor, and José knew how 
to manage them. The next day the padre 
came again to bring the last unction to the 
dying woman; and when all was over José 
collected the frightened servants, whom he 
had kept in the farthest part of the house 
all this time with talk of deadly contagion, 
and carried them over to Fayal, and a few 
days after they all sailed together for Brazil. 
Then the property all came to the poor neg- 


lected and despised little daughter running | 


barefoot among the peasant children at Con- 
ceicao, and she had a guardian, and was ed- 
ucated, and grew up and married, and she 
and my father died three years ago, and I am 
all alone in the world, senhor. You see that, 
as the priest says often happens, the sins of 
the fathers are punished in the children, and 
I suffer for the wickedness that was done 
here forty, almost fifty, years ago. So,senhor, 
when José had told me all this story, and 
begged me to do something to case his dying 
moments, [ promised that when the anni- 
versary of that cruel night came round I 
would visit this place, and spend the night 
upon my knees praying for the souls of those 
who died so fearfully here; and the old man 
smiled and closed his eyes, and never spoke 
again. I told my confessor of my vow, and 
he said it was a holy one, and he promised 
to spend the night in praying that I might 
be prospered in my pious task; and I gave 
him money that masses may be said for a 
whole year in the little chapel upon one of 
my estates in Fayal, and so I think I have 
done all that I can; have I not, senhor? 
But it was very terrible, and I am so glad 
that you came, although you frightened me 
so much.” 

* But, senhora, did you actually see any 
thing supernatural last night?” inquired I, 
as she paused. 

“ How can I tell, senhor? I heard some- 
thing. 1 knew that some one was near, and 
I fixed my eyes upon God’s clear sky, and 
prayed to Him as fervently as I could. At 
last I heard that awful shriek, and the next 
thing was your voice. But see! there comes 
Jeronyma; she is my old nurse, senhor, and 
she came to watch with me last night. We 
are staying at a house that I borrowed of a 
friend in Fayal, so that I might keep my vigil 
without exciting remark. I will go to meet 
her. Adios, senhor.” 

She rose, and, making me a stately and 
graceful reverence, was already moving 
away, when I arrested her. 

“ But, senhora, may not I hope to see you 
again? May not I ask your name ?” 

She hesitated a moment, then said: 

* A young woman like myself can not re- 
ceive a young gentleman as her guest among 
us Portuguese; but lam called Seahora Don- 
na Katrina, and if you are ever in Fayal, it 
may chance that we shall meet at the house 
of some mutual friend. Adios, senhor.” 


“ Adios, minha senhora. We shall me 
again.” 

So ends the story of Os Santinhos, but 1, 
the story of Donna Katrina and myself; fj 
that is not done yet, and my daily prayer j, 
that it may not be finished for many, may 
years. 


THE GROWTH OF OUR THEORIES 
OF THE WEATHER. 
N the traditions of almost every. natio 
whose history runs back to a traditions} 
period there is an account of some divin 
messenger to whom their fathers were ip- 
debted for a knowledge of agriculture. Thy 
origin of such a tradition is evident enough 
It seemed in those early days the only expla- 
nation possible to account for so great ay 
advance from the poverty, uncertainty, and 
anxiety of a life dependent upon the finding 
of such roots and fruits as nature might for- 
tuitously afford, to the security and ease im 
plied in agricultural pursuits. From thi 
first rude attempt at agriculture, however, 
up to the present complicated scientitie con 
dition of that industry, we know that all om 
advance has been gained by the patient 
process of experience and thought. Analy- 
sis, synthesis, and comparison, the only meth- 
ods we have for arriving at truth, have give 
us our theory of manures, the rotation of 
crops, and demonstrated the advantages ot 
draining, or of subsoil plowing. 

Some divine messenger may have brought 
the crooked stick which served as the first 
plow; but we know that the steam-reape1 
was so much of a human production that we 
have granted a patent to its inventor, as a 
reward for the thought and labor he ex- 
pended in making it. With the aid of 
chemistry, accuracy and precision have been 
introduced into many departments of agri- 
culture, and, in place of the old empiricism, 
we have the certainty of scientific know]l- 
edge. The cultivation of the earth as thi 
primal and chief business of mankind, form- 
ing as it does the very corner-stone of social 
life and social progress, we find is aided 
and improved by increase of human know!l- 
edge in any and every direction. 

The farmer of to-day is not only called 
upon to expend the sweat of his brow in 
earning his bread, but he finds that he 
must also tax his brains. The strength and 
endurance of his muscles will not come 
amiss ; but the breadth and scope of his gen- 
eral knowledge, the accuracy of his obser- 
vation, and the fineness of the tissue of his 
brain are of more importance still. Nor is the 
end yet reached. We have applied science 
to the study of the chemical constitution of 
the soil; we can tell what elements the ma- 
nures we apply must have in them to pro- 
duce certain results; we can decide upon 
the needed moisture of the land, and regu- 








late it by draining; but for all the influ-| 
ences upon the crops we desire, which the 
summer’s rains or droughts, the early or late 
frosts, the chill or heated terms, may have, 
we are helpless, and have to depend upon 
such conditions as the natural course of 
eyents may bring for us. 

We are almost as far from knowing that 
the atmosphere can be cultivated and the 
climate regulated as our savage forefathers, 
who lived upon such roots and fruits as grew 
spontaneously, were that the soil itself could 
be brought under their control. In this ease, 
as with agriculture, it is only as increase of 
knowledge of power that 
our conception of our domaim over nature 
and an examination of the gradual 
erowth of our theories of climate will show 
that it lies as directly in the path of human 
progress to apply scientific knowledge to the 
regulation of the wind and the rain as it has 
been to modify the soil. 

Meteorology, though by no means as yet 


gives increase 


widens ; 


an exact science, has taken its place in the 
scientific advance of the century, and has 
reaped the benefits which all special branches 
of investigation have reaped from the new 
spirit of positive inquiry which characterizes 
the present scientific thought of the world. 
A century ago it was impossible that any 
thing like a general theory of the climate 
could be made, since there were neither the 
data in existence upon which to form sucha 
theory, nor was mankind in possession of the 
means for arriving at such data. The stu- 
dents of the weather could rely only upon 
their individual observations; and to our, as 
to their, unaided senses it appears as though 
nothing could be more capricious than the 
weather; as though sunshine and showers 
succeed each other with no regard to rule or 
reason ; as though the wind blows where it 
lists, and brings heated or chill terms with 
it as it wishes. 

The barometer, however, first enabled us to 
measure and record the pressure of the at- 
mosphere, and note its changes; then the 
thermometer enabled us to do the same thing 
with its temperature; then the investiga- 
tion of the electric phenomena of a thunder- 
shower robbed the lightning of all its terror 
as the manifestation of some angry divinity, 
by showing that it was the natural opera- 
tion of a force diffused through almost all 
the processes of nature. 

The effect of these discoveries, affording 
the means of a more extended and accurate 
observation of nature than the world ever 
before possessed, led naturally to an in- 
creased interest in the study of meteorology, 
and this, in turn, produced further means of 
investigation. Neither the barometer nor 
the thermometer was found adequate for 
giving us all the data we needed concern- 
ing the condition of the atmosphere at any 
moment. There are other conditions upon 
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which the chances of rain or drought de- 
pend. Not only the weight and the heat of 
the air are important to be known, but also 
its comparative moisture, and its electric 
condition. 

For obtaining these data we have also in- 
struments. The tests of the electric condi- 
tion of the air, whether positive or negative, 
and also how strongly it is charged, or, as 
the phrase goes, what is its electric tension, 
are numerous but delicate, and can hardly 
be used except by experts. That, however, 
of the comparative moisture of the air is 
very simple. It consists simply of two ther- 
the bulb of 
one is left exposed, while that of the other 
is covered with a bit of muslin, the end of 
which hangs down into a cup of water. The 
effect of this arrangement is that the muslin 
enveloping the bulb is kept moist by capil- 
lary attraction. If, therefore, the air is dry, 
and absorbs moisture, the water in the mus- 
lin on the bulb evaporates quickly, and in 
this process absorbs heat from the quicksil- 
ver in the bulb, thus causing the mereury 
to descend, If, however, the air is moist, 
the muslin retains its water, and the mercu 
ry is not affected by it. The «difference or 
similarity of the reading of the two ther- 
mometers is, therefore, the test of the moist- 
ure or dryness of the air. 

The simplicity and value of this instru- 
ment as a weather gauge should bring it 
into almost universal use. In indicating the 
weather it is more reliable than any other 
instrument which we have as yet, and, fur- 
thermore, as we shall see, has had an impor- 
tant effect in modifying our theories of rain, 

Besides these instruments, we have others 
for measuring the force and direction of the 
winds, the amount of rain and snow which 
falls, and, finally, the telegraph is coming 
rapidly into use for the purpose of instanta- 
neous intercommunication between distant 
By its aid, for the first time in the 
history of meteorology, it becomes possible 
to follow a storm in its entire no- 
ticing its commencement, its its 
changes, and its end. The effect of thus ex- 
tending our powers of observation and in- 
troducing accuracy into our measurements 
of the various elements upon which our cli- 
mate depends, has been the same in the study 
of meteorology that it has in all the oth- 
er sciences. Our theories of climate have 
grown in order to keep pace with our in- 
creased means of observation, and from be- 
ing local have become cosmical. The limita- 
tion of our unaided senses makes this the nat- 
To the first 
observers of the stars it seemed indisputable 
that this earth was the centre about which 
they all revolved, and an entire system of 
celestial mechanics was constructed to ac- 
count for their circulation. 

In meteorology an analogous growth has 


mometers placed side by side ; 


course, 


course, 


ural course in every science 
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taken place. Our showers were at first sup- 
posed to result from entirely local causes, 
and the theory formed for explaining them 
déalt only with such causes. The evapora- 
tion from any spot was supposed to be car- 
ried up into the colder regions of the atmos- 
phere, and, being there condensed into cloud, 
was returned again as rain from where it 
rose as vapor. The use of the wet and dry 
bulb thermometers has shown, however, that 
evaporation is a sign of clear weather instead 
of rain: or, as Steinmetz, one of the best au- 
thorities, states in his “‘ Sunshine and Show- 
ers,” “ Invariably, the greater the evaporation 
the less the rain, and vice versa, in every 
month and on all occasions”—page 144; and 
again, “An approaching thunder-storm is in- 
dicated by a rapid decrease of the daily evap- 
oration during hot weather’—page 262. 

It is now agreed by the best observers that 
our rain-falls are produced by the clouds in 
the upper strata of the atmosphere; and 
most probably the electric conditions upon 
which the fall of rain depends are to be 
found only there. The moisture which the 
atmosphere gathers by evaporation is con- 
densed and deposited as rain only as it is 
subjected to the agency of electric forces. 
This we may accept as a demonstrated truth. 
That the moisture carried off from any spot 
by evaporation enters into the grand atmos- 
pheric circulation, is also a fact which any 
ene can demonstrate to himself by observa- 
tion. In every dry time in summer we see 
the earth growing day by day dryer as the 
hot sun evaporates the moisture from the 
ground, and yet the clouds may gather in 
the early evening only to disappear before 
the next day, when the same course is re- 
peated. Every one who has ever noticed 
the weather must have seen times when it 
seemed as though it was trying hard to rain 
and could not. From this has come the com- 
mon proverb, “ All signs fail in a dry time.” 

Considerations of this kind, which have 
been arrived at only by observation, have 
forced meteorologists to abandon local causes 
for the explanation of rain; and Steinmetz, 
with others, fully recognizes that the show- 
ers of England originate in Continental Eu- 
rope. 

The true theory of our climate, of the 
yearly supply of moisture by rain, is proba- 
bly, however, that put forth recently by 
Mr. Thomas B. Butler, of Hartford, Connect- 
icut, in a work entitled, “ A concise analyt- 
ical and logical Development of the Atmos- 
pheric System.” As this work was “ print- 





| cial localities, as they influence or are influ- 
| enced by special local causes, the phenomena 
|of the weather. The originating force of 
these currents he finds in the electric oy 
magnetic forces induced by the sun. 
That there is some connection bet ween the 
spots on the sun and the activity of the ter- 
| restrial magnetic currents has been for some 
| time the opinion of philosophers. In the 
Proceedings of the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society, for March 8, 1864, is 
an article by Mr. Baxendell, F.R.A.S., upon 
“Periodic Changes in the Magnetic Condi- 
tion of the Earth and in the Distribution of 
Temperature on its Surface,” in which he 
says: “It has long been suspected that the 
same causes which produce the spots ou the 
sun’s disk must in some way have an im- 
portant influence on the phenomena of our 
own atmosphere. The facts now given con- 
vert this suspicion into a certainty, and it is 


not, perhaps, too much to say that meteorol- 


ogy can never take rank as a true science 
while our knowledge of the sun remains in 
its present imperfect state.” Other observers 
have come to the same conclusion. 

Steinmetz quotes from Mr. Fullbrook, the 
well-known writer on rain-fall and meteorol- 
ogy, as follows: “From extensive obserya- 
tions he believes he has established the fact 
that whenever two planets form a right line 
with the earth, some disturbance connected 
with their light, electricity, or magnetic re- 
action takes place in the atmosphere, and a 
much larger quantity of rain—especially 
about the fourth or fifth day after—is the 
result; and the greater number of the more 
violent and extensive storms and hurricanes 
have occurred at or about the time of this 
excess of rain. This fact Mr. Fullbrook assures 
us,” says Steinmetz, “he has verified by the 
investigation of three hundred consecutive 
conjunctions of planets in longitude, using 
the registers of Luke Howard for the vicin- 
ity of London, between the years 1807 and 
1830 inclusive.” 

Unquestionably the forces in action upon 
this world are in connection with, and intlu- 
enced by, those operating in the universe. 
The attraction of gravitation, which makes 
the rain fall, is the same force which, in a 
wider sphere, keeps the planets in their 
orbits; and a drop of dew assumes its spher- 
ical form by the action of the same force 
which rounded the ‘earth and the sun him- 
self. The circulation of the atmosphere, like 
that of the tides, is caused primarily by the 





ed for the author,” an outline of its theory 
will not be amiss. Stated generally, his 
theory is that the normal condition of the 
weather is clear, and that the.changes in it 
are produced by currents which originate in 
the tropics, and, following regular laws, ecir- 
culate in the upper atmosphere about the 
earth, producing, or rather inducing, in spe- 


action of cosmical forces, and the eurrents in 
the atmosphere, like those in the oceans, re- 
sult from the action of universal causes. Mr, 
Butler in his work is, however, the first writer 
on meteorology within our knowledge who 
has claimed that this regular circulation in 
the atmosphere is the cause of the apparent- 
ly fickle changes in the weather; that this 
circulation, as it is regular and constant, can 





be observed, and the laws regulating its ac- 
tion discovered, and, as these are modified 
by local causes, the weather thus prognosti- 
cated. 

Further than this, in his work he gives 
the results of his own observations upon this 
recular circulation of stormy conditions, and 
has illustrated them with most suggestive 
diagrams and maps. Of course it is impos- 
sible for any single observer, even though he 
uses, as Mr. Butler has, all the information 
which the casual observation of others*may 
afford him, to get all the data necessary for 
formulating the laws regulating so vast a 
theatre of action as the atmospheric circula- 
tion of the world covers. Before this can be 
done thoroughly the world itself must be 
encircled with reliable observers, furnished 
with all the appliances necessary for mak- 
ing scientific and accurate observations. The 
organization of human society upon this 
planet is as yet very far from having reached 
this point of perfection. In fact, accurate 
and reliable meteorological observation is a 
matter of very recent origin. The instru- 
ments necessary for making such observa- 
tions have not been in the possession of 
mankind longer than twenty or thirty years, 
and there is still need for further inventions. 
But the results which have been already at- 
tained with the fragmentary and incomplete 
materials at command promise fair for what 
we shall learn when, the telegraph encircling 
the world, placing scientific observers, sta- 
tioned at all points, in instantaneous com- 
munication, the origin and progress of at- 
mospheric changes may be traced with ac- 
curacy. 

Toward this the world is tending; and 
of the most important effects of this 
growth of our theories of the weather—of 
raising it from the plane of local to uni- 
versal considerations—is that it affords an- 
other proof of the necessity and wisdom of 
union instead of discord among the inhabit- 
ants of the globe. 

This necessity and wisdom are more ap- 
parent when we consider that the control of 
the weather is a domain for human industry. 
As yet the influence exerted by mankind 
upon the weather has been empirical and 
not scientific. But we know that the clear- 
ing of forests, the draining of land, the build- 
ing of railroads, and a variety of other works, 
must and do affect the weather, since by 
these the normal conditions by which the 
weather is produced are altered. 

Though this subject has engaged the at- 
tention of many writers upon meteorology 
and physical geography, and they are agreed 
that great changes in the climate are due to 
human agency, yet the want of accurate ob- 
servation has made it impossible to arrive 
at more than general conclusions concern- 
ing the climatic effects that human industry 
has produced. While our theories of climate 


one 
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were local, the effects of such human inter- 
ference were, of course, supposed to be only 
local; but with the conception that the eli- 
mate depends upon a universal circulation, 
which is affected by local causes, the interest 
in the production of such causes becomes also 
universal; and from this to the conception 
that it is only by a union and scientific appli- 
cation of the means at the command of man- 
kind for affecting the climate that the uni- 
versal be furthered is but a 
step, though an important one, in the devel- 
opment of peace and good-will among men. 

Thus far in the advance of our knowledge 
of the work in nature we have 
always found them our friends, and that by 
their control we have improved our condi- 
tion ; nor is it questionable but that the con- 
trol of the weather would be a continuation 
of the same experience. To attain this point 
is not as much an advance upon our present 


interests can 


forces at 


condition as our methods of agriculture, of 
transportation, of communicating intelli- 
gence by the telegraph, and a thousand oth- 
er results of our complex civilization are 
upon the conditions of isolation and barba- 
rism in which a large portion of the earth’s 
inhabitants are still sunk, and from which 
the most advanced nations have raised them- 
selves, 

what means these results are 
The 


Pre¢ isely by 
to be attained it is impossible to say. 
of developed 
the railroad and the telegraph. But though 
it was evident that the growing needs of 
mankind required some improved method 
of transportation and communication, it was 
impossible beforehand to exactly determine 
what that method would be. 


necessities civilization have 


THE WINTER WEDDING. 
Tue air is thick with falling snow, 
The white drifts fill the street ; 
But, decked with flowers, the church, within, 
As summer-time is sweet. ; 
My earliest and my truest friend 
"To-day a bride will be! 
Strew Love's own roses in her path, 
For worthy Love is she. 
And glad to twine her bridal wreath 
Of orange flowers was a 
Though well I know the wedding kiss 
Is Friendship’s last **Good-by oy 
Her girlhood’s hopes and fears I knew, 
its pleasures and its cares; 
But in a woman’s highest bliss 
No other woman shares. 
And, grateful that this joy is hers, 
I do not grieve to see 
Her willing footsteps choose a path 
That leads away from me. 
For well I know the stars must fade 
From out the sun-lit sky, 
And evermore the wedding kiss 
Is Friendship’s last ** Gow d-by 
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‘“T HAVE no doubt,” said an old and saga- 
cious citizen of Washington, as he rolled 
the Easy Chair along one of the spacious ave- 
nues, ‘‘that a hundred years hence thousands 
of people from all parts of the country will have 
their winter houses in this city, as they have 
their summer houses elsewhere.” Certainly the 
great attractions of the city are not generally 
considered. Washington as a city has been al- 
ways a joke, ‘The common feeling is that it was 
an absurd site, selected in obedience to a foolish 
theory of the geographical centre of what would 
probably be the national domain, at least until 
time had slowly developed the illimitable West. 
Then it was laid out for a great city, and upon a 
remarkable plan; and such was the faith in the 
rapid growth of a city that the plateau upon the 
east front of the Capitol, upon which it was de- 
signed that the settlement should be made, be- 
came a point of speculation, so that the city grew 
up behind the Capitol; and the city of society 
and the public offices is now in the neighborhood 
and direction of the White House, while the 
Capitoline city has a certain sad and solitary 
character, like that of the royal heir in exile. 

At an early day somebody called it a city of 
magnificent distances, and he told the truth, but 
not the whole truth. When that is said all is 
not said. ‘The very distances, the noble breadth 
of the streets, make it a city full of sunshine and 
thoroughly ventilated. There is no more cheer- 
ful city in the world than Washington on a bright 
autumnal day. Yet it has nothing of what is 
called the metropolitan character. The chief 
street of business is Pennsylvania Avenue, the 
broad, straight, smoothly paved road between 
the Capitol and the Treasury. But there are no 
fine shops, and in the evening it is one of the 
least brilliant of city streets. ‘The peculiar plan 
of the city, which at every few rods breaks the 
line of the main stfeet with another crossing it 
at an extraordinary angle, not only utterly be- 
wilders the passenger, and destroys the imposing 
uniformity of a continuous range of building, but 
gives the stranger a perplexing sense of advancing 
sideways, and he feels as if constantly bearing 
away from his direct line. The buildings, many | 
of them, are low and mean and shabby, often 
with the air of a remote provincial town. But 
as you stand in the middle of the great avenue, | 
and see the Capitol rising from the foliage and | 
terraces at its base, its symmetry and magnifi- 
cence seem almost too disproportionate. 

The Capitol is the superb and conclusive argu- 
ment against a removal of the seat of govern- 
ment. It is one of the most imposing buildings 
in the world. Indeed, there is none for great 
national purposes to be compared with it. Vast 
sums of money, however, have been squandered | 
upon it. It is the monument of a thousand 
shameless jobs. It is a miracle of wasted space 
and inconvenience. Incongruity and tasteless- 
ness and absurdity abound in it. But as you 
drive over the heights, miles away from the city, 
that marvelous dome is still the most impressive 
and beautiful object that you see; and as you 
stand at night in front of the Capitol, when the 
moon is full, looking at the facade of either end, 

you feel the truth of the poet's lines, 


| mirrors, and portraits in fresco of the members 


ast Chair. 


** Earth proudly wears the Parthenon 
As the best gem upon her zone.” 

The unblemished whiteness of the building js 
striking. It sparkles in the moon. Yet in the 
fullest sunshine it is never glaring to the dis- 
tant eye. ‘The neighborhood of Washington js 
so picturesquely rolling that the dome is con- 
stantly set in the finest landscape conditions, 
Its effect is like that of the grandest natural ob- 
ject—a mountain or the sea; and it gives 
character to the entire landscape which would 
otherwise be wanting. The associations of the 
city are modern and political; but every great 
work of plastic art that touches the imagination 
belongs to the common realm of poetry. On 
some soft, rich October day, when the warmth 
of the sun is ripe, not crude, sweet as the juices 
of the fruits it mellows, drive to the cemetery on 
Georgetown Heights, a beautiful and sunny city 
of the dead. Then, pushing out upon the Rock- 
ville pike, you will see the Potomac Valley to 
the left and the shining line of the stream, and 
further round toward your right, as you turn, th 
Capitol. ‘Turning at a certain point sharply to 
the left, and winding round along a narrow road, 
just upon the verge of the hill as you begin to 
descend, stop and look. 

On such a day, in such a light and air, all 
things are beautiful. But here, on this rough 
road, among these untilled fields, this land of 
whose romance even Hawthorne despaired, you 
suddenly see at the same moment two of the 
most memorable views which your memory will 
bring back from Europe or from all historic and 
romantic lands. What magic spell inthralls 
you—for you see at once the dome of St. Peter's 
from the Villa Doria, and the towered castle of 
Chillon upon the Lake of Geneva! It is the 
Capitol dome, with the long white line of the 
building itself, and the pile of the Georgetown 
College, which from this point seems to stand 
upon the edge of the Potomac, that broadens, 
apparently landlocked, into a placid and gleam- 
ing lake. It is a view which adds to the charm 
of the American landscape the fascination of ro- 
mantic and historic suggestion. It is one of the 
pictures which memory never loses, which gives 
us, in a certain sense, all the beauty with none 
of the sadness of the scenes which it recalls. 





Tue interior of the Capitol, however, is almost 


as saddening as its exterior is imposing. It is 


painful to see the wasted space and the incon- 
venience, The lower story, or basement, is so 
dark that nothing is fairly seen except that it is 
an arched vault of beautiful marbles, the arches 
frescoed like the Golden House of Nero, or the 
exquisite passages of the Vatican, in whose dec- 
oration Raphael imitated the old imperial palace. 
The designs in this part of the Capitol seem to 
be American birds and flowers, with portraits in- 
terspersed—a rich profusion of form and color 
which is surprising and provoking, lost, as it is, 
in obscurity. Then groping up a marble stair- 
case, with your hand resting upon a bronze rail- 
ing elaborately and beautifully wrought, but hid- 
den in the darkness, you enter the President's 
room, which is all marble and color, with long 
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of the first cabinet. It is but a step to the Sen- 
ate-chamber, an unimpressive, obscure, and un- 
ventilated room, which has no contact whatever 
with the outer air. 

The desks were removed, as we saw it, so that 
we could observe a system of ventilation which is 
partly controlled by every Senator. ‘There is an 
opening like the register of a furnace under each 
seat, through which fresh air is forced up, and 
the Senator may either permit it to blow over his 
august person, which in a hot July evening may 
be agreeable, or he may close it. But there is 
a top, or cover, which must be turned up or 
down to open or close the aperture, and it is 
immovable. ‘To the question what this was 
meant for, the reply was a benignant smile and 
the remark that it was designed to prevent Sena- 
torial expectoration into the ventilating tube! 
For it appears that the fathers of the state are 
wont to give these conduits of fresh air a quid 
pro quo; and they had therefore been closed. 
But it was found that the chamber was too un- | 
comfortable, and they have been again opened. | 

All the elaborate details of decoration in this 
chamber would be wisely exchanged for an im- 
mediate contact with the outer air. If the room 
had been so built that there might have been 
great windows through which the sunshine could 
stream in winter, and which in the early April 
and May days could be thrown wide open, the 
influence upon the health of the Senators and 
upon their debates could not but have been of 
the utmost advantage. Honorable gentlemen 
must then have been very eloquent to win the 
attention of their colleagues from the lovely 
grounds of the Capitol, or the soft distances be- 
yond the Potomac. If beside the dim cloak- 
room, where at a single open fire-place Senatorial 
expectoration proceeds in the winter, there had 
been a balcony overhanging the shrubbery of the 
western front, upon which, in pleasant weather, 
the wise men might lounge, with all the world 
before them for expectorative purposes, the long 
session might have been endless, but it would 
have been delightful. But to the imposing ex- 
terior every thing has been sacrificed except the 
intrinsic magnificence of the marble rooms, es- 
pecially the withdrawing-room, which is very fine. 

The architect might plead that his task was 
almost hopeless. It was to include one most 
inconvenient building in another and a greater ; 
and it is interesting to remark how from the dull 
chrysalis of the old Capitol the glittering result 
has emerged. The central building, or the nu- 
cleus, is of a composition which is painted white, 
and would therefore be a little mean in its im- 
pression if 1t were not absorbed in the real grand- 
eur of the whole pile. Passing from the Senate- 
chamber across queer little ‘‘ wells” for lighting 
the corridor, you may look in at the old cham- 
ber, in which now the majesty of the Supreme 
Court of the United States is enthroned. Its 
simplicity is impressive. A bench of judges 
whose collective aspect is not unworthy the senti- 
ment of the tribunal, its central figure already 
historical in the political history of the last twen- 
ty years. And this small and modest chamber 
was “the decorated scene” of the careers of 
Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and of other men of 


conspicuous names, which, however, already be- | 


gin to seem smaller than the last generation sup- 
posed them to be. 
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The Rotunda, or great central hall of the 
Capitol, is now happily freed from all scaffold. 
ing, and no longer looks like a second-rate old 
curiosity shop. It is a very impressive place, 
and worthy of the building. A curious obser- 
vation presently discovers the remarkable pic- 
tures which surround it, among which the im 
mortal shin-pieces are still the most conspicuous 
and the best. There is a quaint bareness and 
simplicity in the representation of the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence; but it is 
most interesting from the singular harmony of 
the whole with the conception of the scene which 
we get froin history. ‘The men of that time had 
a certain plain dignity and intelligence, which 
justified Chatham's famous eulogy of the Con- 
tinental Congress. ‘They have, in the picture, 
the aspect of respectable and resolute yeomen ; 
and, could it have been painted at the time, and 
placed in Windsor or Kew, the British majesty 
itself, and the lord in the blue ribbon, might 
have seen in these faces the hopelessness of the 
struggle with the colonies. 

The entrance to the Library of Congress is 
just out of the Rotunda, and as you pass in you 
stand in one of the best-arranged libraries in the 
world—only restricted by space. The rapid in- 
crease of the collection may be estimated when 
it is remembered that a copy of every new book 
issued in the United States is deposited here. 
Yet such is the excellence of the method of dis- 
tribution that any book wanted is instantly 
found. The library is, of course, fire - pro f, 
and the knowledge, experience, and sagacity of 
the librarian, Mr. Spofiord, are felt in ail the de- 
tails of the management. ‘The public service of 
such a man in such a place, with such associates 
as Dr. Gill, is incalculable. His realm is the 
mine from which will be painfully taken the 
substance of how many speeches yet to be! 
Upon these silent iron shelves what embryo elo- 
quence reposes! Facts which will amaze sen- 
ates, arguments which will persuade countries 
and change policies, illustrations which will 
thrill and charm the future, are all piled here, 
unconscious and unformed ! 

You step out upon the western balcony, look- 
ing toward the city. There, overhanging the 
beautiful terraces clustering with foliage, the 
librarian will perhaps remind you that Hum- 
boldt said that he knew no finer near prospect 
than that before you. Beyond the green de- 
scending foreground the great avenues of the 
city stretch away. There, to the southwest, 
are the heights of Arlington, and there the 
Fairfax Seminary. ‘The Potomac, a line of sil- 
ver, melts with the misty horizon, and you may 
see, possibly, the few spires and masts of Alex- 
andria, and remember that, like ‘‘ the Jerseys,’ 

|it was good enough ground for Washington to 
| tread, and that there he went to church. And 
| as you once more gaze below upon the terraces, 
perhaps a tall, erect, stalwart man, with his thin 
hair lifted by the wind, and his hands sunk in 
the pockets of a thin blue overcoat, will pass be- 
| neath you, with a companion, descending the 
| steps toward the city. It is the head of the 
| third great branch of the government, the offi- 
| cial descendant of John Jay—the Chief Justice 
of the United States. 

| But an Easy Chair rolling itself about the 
| Capitol, and stopping every where to look with 
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interes st, must see the old chamber of Bie oti people 
—the old hall of the House of Representatives— 
which it remembered but a few years since as an 
antechamber full of old apple-women and plaster 
easts. How incredibly small it is for a hall of 
so great historical renown! It is semicircular, 
and there are narrow little galleries, and shape- | 
less, queer windows at the side, like those in a | 
cellar. It is not light, nor dignified, nor taste- 
ful, nor pleasing, and it leaves an odd impression 
of the ancestors who thought it a fine room. 
Yet these columns and walls have heard ex- 
traordinary eloquence, and have seen the begin- 
nings of illustrious careers. There, for instance, 
high up on the wall, is a full-length portrait of 
the most famous orator of this hall—Henry 


Clay. There are one or two other portraits | 


upon the walls, but they are mere waifs and es- 
trays. ‘There is apparently no design of a Con- 
gressional gallery. 

Upon the floor are a few statues, arranged 


also without apparent design, except in two in- | 


stances. ‘There is a plaster copy of Houdin’s 
Washington, which a painter in a white cap and 
overalls was gravely covering with white paint. 
It is a statue of peculiar interest, because the 
face is moulded from a mask taken from the 
living Washington. Opposite the Washington 
stands Miss Vinnie Ream’s statue of Lincoln, 
which, whatever be the excellent qualities of the 
artist, is not a good statue. It lacks totally the 
ideal aspect of Mr. Lincoln—that which every 
body saw who saw him, and which every body 
recalls now that he is no more seen. ‘This statue 
represents a limp, ill-favored man, and that is 
all. Near to it are the two statues which have 
been first contributed to the Congressional gal- | 
lery of famous Americans. Each State is to 
give statues of two of its most famous sons, and 


Congress will keep them for our admonition and | 


admiration in the old Representatives’ Hall. 


Little Rhode Island is the first State to respond | 


to the proposition by the statues of Roger Will- 
iams and General Greene. 

There is no portrait of Roger Williams, and 
the sculptor, Mr. Simmons, has therefore made | 
the figure of a benign, apostolic man, clad in the 
simple and picturesque costume of the Pilgrim | 
age. The sweet and gentle graciousness of the 
aspect well becomes the apostle of ‘* soul liber- 
ty,” as he called it. So might Roger Williams 


have looked as he greeted the Indians at What | 


Cheer Rock, upon the Seekonk, and so looking, 
have stepped ashore upon the bank of the Moo- 
shausuc. In giving this work to the gallery, 
Rhode Island contributes the statue of the man 
who, of all the early settlers, had the deepest in- 
sight into the laws of human liberty—an insight 
which has been seldom rivaled to this day. The 
other Rhode Island statue is that of the Quaker 
soldier, General Greene, the friend of Washing- 
ton, It is a fine, manly figure, in the Continent- 
al military costume. 

These two figures stand alone, the first in the 

gallery. Rhode Island, indeed, could not be 
arerckle in her choice. Her founder and fa- 
ther is still the reverend object of her pride; and 
that he, first of all our great men, proclaimed, 
not religious toleration, but religious liberty, is a 
glory which will forever signalize the little State. 
No portrait of him, as we said, survives. In the 


churches and halls, Oink is no oatie: monument 
tohim. But “what needs my Shakespeare for his 
honored bones?” If in the hearts of Rhode [s]- 
anders and in the spirit of their State the soy] 
liberty of Roger Williams remains, he asks no 
other monument: and art, as in this statue, m; ay 
fondly fashion the gentle and gracious figm 
which the ims igination sees, 





Ir is easy, if you linger long in the bare hall, 
which, despite its absurd want of every thing 
that makes a hall stately and imposing, is yet 
full of interesting associations, to perceive that 
| when statues of their illustrious sons are con- 
| tributed by the other States, it will be a striking 
historic gallery. It is certainly better to devote 
it to patriotic memories, to make it a Walhalla, 
than to abandon it to pea-nut peddlers and candy 
merchants. And passing out of it, leaving be- 
hind the memorable shades of the men of our 
| first national epoch, we push on to the new Hall 
of Representatives, the illustrious arena of the 
second epoch of our history, This will alw: ays 
be memorable as the hall in which the people's 
House carried on the recent war. It is like the 
Senate-chamber, but larger and really more im- 
posing. Its famous men are too recent, perhaps, 
to mention; and who shall say which of them 
Time, the devourer, will spare ? ? 

This is a perilous ly conspicuous stage. To 
this room the eyes and ears of the whole coun- 
try are turned. You may loiter into the gallery 
during the session, when there is no exciting de- 
bate, and watch the members writing and read- 
| ing newspapers, ¢ and chatting and clapping their 

hands for pages, and moving through the aisles, 
} and pairing upon the sofas in earnest or listless 
| conversation, reposing their honorable feet upon 
costly furniture, and expectorating at the ex- 
pense of the nation—and yet the slight orator 
who is addressing the chair in a voice that you 
can scarcely hear as you lean from the gallery 
| to listen, will be heard to-morrow morning from 
Katahdin to the Pacific. Le must beware what 
he says, and before the eyes and ears of forty 
millions he is at the mercy of the clearer thought, 
| the greater knowledge, the sharper wit of ey ery 
;manaroundhim, Like Hamlet’s shadowy father, 
he must be armed cap-a-pie. 

And only he who is so armed can be a leader 
of this House. Knowledge, experience, imagina- 
tion, rhetoric, passion, are useless without some- 
thing more. Upon this field the warrior must 
not only have every weapon, but he must have 
every one at hand, so that in an instant he can 
whip it out, and drive it flashing to its point. 
He may rise to speak, full of his subject, warm 
with it, his copious tongue flowing with eloquent 
persuasion, or his clear intellect shaping the 
hardest facts to his purpose as a diamond cuts 
glass; but it is not enough, if he is not ready for 
every interruption, every question, every innuen- 
do. He must catch every ball tossed at him, 
and hurl it triumphantly back. The swift reply, 
the sparkling repartee, the contemptuous sneer, 
the crafty suggestion—they will all bar his path, 
and he must throw all lightly down, and go smil- 
ing on his way. If he falters, he falls. If he 
| can not answer every question, and bafile every 

objection, and turn back every argument, he 
| fails. The weak link of the chain is found, and 








State which associates his name with banks and | it is its strongest point. 
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He is the leader of such a popular assembly 
who takes the field against all comers, and holds 
it: and who is able, by sheer personal force, to 
control the mass. But what familiarity with 
iles, what quickness, what parliamentary fence, 
Ambitious gentlemen come up 
to the House, promising youth are sent here by 
[miring onan bravoes and brawlers 
force tl hemselvyes in; but the laws are absolute. 
the ambitious gentleman, fresh from his history 
f Pym and the Long Parliament, has somehow 
failed to read between the lines what Pym’s 
sec! The promising youth, who carried 
every thing before him in the college debating 
: sits in a ludicrous stupor upon the edge 
charmed arena into which he dare not vent- 
ure, or ventures only to show that he should not 
have tried. ‘The bravo, who has bullied or 
ap his way to this focus of public attention, 
finds himself reflected by the ee h and the 
press to those forty millions of spectators very 
mt is a rogue is reflected in the detective’s 
jhotographie gallery. They all thought to be 
leaders, and they are all ignominiously led. 
So there are wise men who serve silently. 
‘here are those who for half a dozen years are 
heard only when they answer as the roll is call- 
ed. Itis temperament and real modesty often, 
and a disinclination or an inability to speak. 
Those who are of another kind do not always 
remember that they are ever in their great task- 
master’'s—the country’s—eye, and they pay the 


this requires 


t WAS. 


lety, 


} 
n 





penalty. Repartees in such bodies often live in 
history longer than speeches. An apt quotation 
is often better than many arguments There 


are unfortunate clever men who have advanced 
boldly to this scene, and when they stood in the 
very centre of regard all their talent and sagacity 
have suddenly disappeared under a witty repar- 
tee. Woe, woe to the hapless representative 
over whom close the waves of inextinguishable 
laughter. Single-speech Hamilton was not more 
surely and fatally named than he will be. He 
may have read of the thoroughly equipped sol- 
dier, master of strategy and of arms, who march- 
es in pipe-clayed perfection to a victory scien- 
tifically sure. Alas! and here darts an Indian 
from ambush, and with one dextrous turn of 
his gleaming tomahawk has circled the head of 
the soldier, and vanishes with a whoop, dan- 
gling triumphantly his dripping token of victory. 
Alas! alas! but the representative slain upon 
this floor by a repartee is that perfectly pipe- 
clayed soldier. 

If those who enter this charmed circle, which 
from the gallery we curiously regard, would only 
remember upon what a luminous height they 
stand, we should all be the gainers. For if they 
reflected that whenever they rise ‘‘ their meas- 
ure is taken” by the whole country, there might 
be a wholesome fear. Some of them, indeed, 
denounce the glass which holds them up to na- 
ture. Some are so exquisitely foolish as to defy 
the press. They might as well defy oxygen. It 
will still vivify the air we breathe, as the press 
will still reflect events, and comment upon men 
and current history. A representative defying 
the press is the African king breaking the ther- 
mometer to change the weather. Let him change 
his dress, not crush the thermometer. ‘The man 


who in this hall defies the press is a man who in 
the heart of a huge reverberation shouts ‘* Liar! 
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liar!” and from every point, with accumulating 
thunders, the returning peal crashes deafening 
upon his own brain, ‘* Liar! liar!” 

Let us go. But even the harmless droning 
that we hear as we rise will echo wide and far 
to-morrow morning, and be every where heard. 


Do think 


you with longing of the enchanted 
bugle that only those ¢ ould wind who had music 
in their souls? or of the claymore of Wallace 


that only those could lift who were sons of giants? 

sut, patience and patience! Carlyle sneers bit- 
terly at the infinite tongue of the age, at the 
Jabesh Windbags and the endless talk- bodies 
called Parliaments and Congresses. England is 
doomed, he thinks, because of talk, talk, talk. 
jut better, surely, that the battles of progress 
and liberty should be fought with tongues in this 
great chamber than with shot and shell upon the 
awful field, and with heart-break in a thousand 
homes. Better the tongue than the free 
lance. 








free 


WE pass from the stately building in which, 
however imposing it may be, the chief interest 
is not of art, but of politics, through the old 
hall again and the Rotunda, and stop ping rat the 
tine bronze s, which are worth} the portal 
they guard and adorn, we step out upon the 
eastern front, wher “re the President takes the oath 

t his inauguration. On one side is the group 
of the frontiersman and the Indian, and on the 
other Persico’s absurd statue of Columbus. But 
in the common, or park, or pleasure-ground, in 
front of the Capitol upon this side, is the statue 
which invites us as we stand here. The absurd 
Persico Columbus, standing with a forward move- 
ment, and with one foot behind the other, is in 
the act of hurling a huge ball, like a bomb, at a 
figure sitting calmly yonder with its great marble 
hand raised as if to catch it. The comedy of 
this relation of the two st itues is inevitable. 
They are the Greek ancestors of the ball-rolling 
comrades of Hendrick Hudson among the Cats- 
kill Mountains. Let us have our laugh, and pass 
on. 

As we cross the spacious street to enter the 
grounds in which we see the sitting statue, an 
eager little girl and her older sister, or her 
young mother, pass us, and the little girl ex- 
claims, as she looks up to the groups upon the 


door: 





Capitol steps, ‘*Oh, come! Come over and 
see where those beautiful images are! We, 
too, will see a beautiful image. It is in the 


centre of the grounds, and it is the long-ridi- 
culed statue of Washington by Horatio Green- 
ough—one of the noblest works ever produced 
in this country. As you stand before it you are 
conscious of the purest atmosphere of art. It 
makes that first, deep, satisfactory impression 
of all really fine works of art—an impression 
of earnestness and devotion. Possibly, indeed, 
the remembrance of the sculptor affects the feel 
ing with which his work is seen by those who 
knew him. He was wholly absorbed in his art, 
and proud of it. He was a man of clear thought, 
of original imagination, of admirable accomplish- 
ment, and of a most flowing and eloquent tongue. 
He lived for many years, during the whole pe- 
riod of his activity, in Italy, like many of our 
chief sculptors — Powers, Crawford, Story —a 
practical alien. 

Looking at his noble statue of Washington, it 
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must, perhaps, be frankly allowed that really 
fine and satisfactory to the imagination as it is, 
yet, for its purpose, and under the circum- 
stances, it naturally strikes most Americans as 
a mistake. Tere is a colossal statue of Wash- 
ington, our Virginia planter of a hundred years 
ago, our revolutionary general, our first Presi- 
dent, who is familiar to us in every detail, to 
the very shoe- buckles and sword-hilt of his 
time, and he is shown to us as a Roman in a 
toga, leaving his breast and shoulder bare, with 
sandals upon his feet, and sitting in a curule 
chair. That is evident. If it be a fault, let us 
confess it, and then acknowledge the grandeur 
and dignified repose of the figure—the serene 
majesty of the head and the expression. How 
solemn and tranquil and inspiring the presence 
of the statue is! Washington sits with the left 
hand stretched out upon the knee and holding 
an empty sword-sheath, in act of surrender or 
renunciation, and the other hand lifted points 
with the finger to heaven. ‘‘ This won it; that 
shall keep it,” is the legend which the lofty 
mien and simple action engrave upon your 
heart. 

If you say that it is absurd to seat the gentle- 
man, who lived only yonder beyond the masts of 
Alexandria, half naked in the open air, and ex- 
posed to the chances of the weather, the reply of 
the artist would be that it is not that gentleman ; 
it is not the Continental general, in cocked hat 
and breeches; it is not the grave and stately 
President; but it is the tutelary genius of Amer- 
ica expressed in his form. It is Washington as 
the imagination sees himn—Washington not as 
general nor as President, but as man. It is the 
ideal Washington, And this idea of the sculptor 
perpetually asserts and vindicates itself in the 
statue. But to express it fully the work must be 
lifted in treatment out of the mesh of local and 
little associations. It must be treated as the old 
poets treated their heroes—as if they were gods. 
And to effect this, says the artist, certain conven- 
tionalities of treatment, which, because they are 
so, do not confuse the mind, must be adopted. 

The difficulty here, however, is just what we 
see. The conventionalities are both local and 
characteristic. If the artist would represent man 
ideally, he must be nude. ‘The toga is a Roman 
dress, with Roman associations, as much as the 
cocked hat and breeches are the Continental 
dress, with Continental associations; and inev- 
itably, therefore, in looking at the statue, we do 
not see Washington as man or as tutelary genius, 
but Washington as a Roman. But the essential 
grandeur of the work transcends all such criti- 
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cism. The true criticism, from the point of view 
of art, probably is that an ideal sitting figure 
should be in perfect repose, with which the up- 
ward action of the lifted arm is inharmonious 
and, therefore, a fault. Yet this, again, while 
we remark it as we walk around the statue, does 
not affect the greatness of its impression. The 
gracious beniguity of the face is godlike, but it 
is Washington’s. The face is as recognizable as 
that of Houdin’s statue, and satisfies the imagi- 
nation, which Houdin’s does not. For ow: Wash- 
ington is our fathers’ Washington, and more. 
We do not and can not see him as they did: 
and it is this which the sculptor perceives, 

The back of the curule chair is exquisitely 
wrought, and at each side of the back is a fig- 
ure—one is Columbus meditating upon the New 
World, the other an Indian musing upon the end 
of his race. On the outer sides of the seat of 
the chair are two bass-reliefs: one is the young 
Hercules strangling the serpents, the other, 
young Apollo in his chariot driving in the day, 
You see how harmonious, how felicitous, how 
thoughtful, yet how broad and large every de- 
tail is. Upon three sides of the granite pedes- 
tal are Lee’s words—‘‘ First in War, First in 
Peace, First in the Hearts of his Countrymen.” 
But upon the back of the seat is the artist's in- 
scription, also in the Roman tongue, as his work 
is technically Roman—‘‘Simulacrum istud ad 
magnum Libertatis exemplum nec sine ipsa dura- 
turum Horatius Greenough faciebat.” As you 
read you feel that#his is the work of no self. 
taught” prodigy, no mechanic, no puffed and 
praised favorite, but of a thoughtful, educated, 
imaginative man, who heroically leaves to the 
judgment of posterity a work which must iney- 
itably be at first ridiculed and misunderstood. 
Story’s more famous works we know as yet only 
in the photographs; but we recall no statue in 
this country so grand and impressive as Green- 
ough’s Washington. 

The sun is setting, and already the shadows 
gather about the Capitol. Facing its massive 
pile and the exquisite colonnades of its front sits 
the serene figure of our great hero, our father, 
our demi-god. His raised hand is a hand of 
benediction. Upon the temple of the people be- 
fore him he invokes the Divine favor. And 

| looking out from that temple upon his grave and 
noble form, the representatives of the people see 
the lofty mien of Heaven-trusting character and 
upright devotion which can alone preserve liber- 
ty, and with it national life. O conscript fa- 
thers! the heaven-pointing finger is one of warn- 
ing. ‘* Nee sine ipsa duraturum.” 









CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

IRST on our list are five books cf science and 

travel whose illustrations make them season- 
able, and whose entertaining and instructive mat- 
ter make them valuable as well.— The Earth, by 
Existe Recivs (Harper and Brothers) affords a 
new illustration of the increasing popularity of 
science and scientific literature. Even we can re- 
member, and our hair is not yet gray nor are our 
eyes spectacled, when geography was of all stud- 
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| ies the driest and most barren and uninteresting. 
Now we find, holding a high place among the 
Christmas books of the year, alike by the attract- 
iveness of its dress, its ideas, and its style, a solid 
volume of nearly 600 pages on the history of the 
earth—i. e., on geography in its widest sense. It 
embraces four parts: first, ‘‘ The Earth as a Plan- 
et,” which treats of its place in the planetary sys- 
tem, and its probable, or rather hypothetical, ori- 
gin; second, ‘The Land,” which treats of the 

















tions to each other, and the contour of the earth’s 
surface, including mountains, valleys, and plains ; 
third, ‘* The Circulation of Water,” embracing 
* not only the action of springs and rivers, but also 
; f snow and glaciers and subterranean streams ; 
and fourth, ‘‘ Subterranean Forces,” in which 
yoleanoes, earthquakes, and similar phenomena 
are described. ‘The volume contains over two 
hundred and fifty maps, twenty-three of which 
are full, or double-page, and are very handsome- 
ly printed in colors. ‘The map of the Alps is an 
admirable specimen of color- printing. From 
this brief outline the reader may get an idea of 
the comprehensiveness of the work. In matter 
it is fresh and modern; and while something of 
its French origin remains in the warm and glow- 
ing style, yet the author has never suffered his 
imagination to run away with his judgment, and 
never gives a brilliant hypothesis the place of a 
scientifically ascertained fact, as some of his sci- 
entific countrymen occasionally do—Pouchet, for 
example. 

Science and art contribute similarly in present- 
ing in Corals and Coral Islands, by Professor 
James D. Dana (Dodd and Mead), a book 
equally attractive by reason of its author and its 
subject-matter to men of science, and by reason 
of its agreeable style and its handsome illustra 
tions to the popular reader. It is an octavo of 
500 pages, with over eighty wood-cuts, and three 
lithographic maps. Professor Dana’s name is a 
sufficient assurance that we have the best and 
latest information on the subject, and those which 
are related to it, and he possesses, what few so 
scholarly men do, the power of conveying scien- 
tific information in a manner to bring it within 
the comprehension of unscientific readers. 

Water and Land (Harper and Brothers) con- 
stitutes the third volume of Mr. Jacos Asport’s 
series of ‘*‘ Science for the Young.” It possesses 
the same features which characterize its predeces- 
sors—clearness and precision of statement, am- 
plitude of illustration, and fullness and freshness 
of scientific fact and theory. ‘The results of the 
latest investigations are incorporated in these 
volumes, whose titlke—‘‘ Science for the Young’ — 
is not altogether adequate to describe their gen- 
eral character. ‘They are, in fact, too far ad- 
vanced for any but those youths whose minds 
have already reached some degree of maturity, 
and are quite as well calculated to meet the 
wants of men and women possessing scientific 
tastes, but lacking scientific education. In a 
word, they are well adapted to fill in science 
very much the place which is filled in history by 
the deservedly popular series of ‘* Abbott’s Ilus- 
trated Histories.” The volume before us is fully 
illustrated with pictures which are useful as well 
as attractive. 

In Around the World (Harper and Brothers) 
Dr. E. D. G. PRIME gives a narrative of his trip 
from New York round the world to New York 
again. In his preface he gives some useful di- 
rections to any reader who may be inclined to 
take a similar pleasure excursion. The difficul- 
ty of such a trip, and the dangers attendant upon 
it, are less than one might suppose who had not 
read the author’s statement that in his case it 
was accomplished ‘‘ without accident of any 
kind; without the occurrence of serious illness 
to any of the party; without missing a steamer 
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distribution of continents, their forms and rela- | or a train; without detention for a single day— 
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searcely for an hour; and without the loss of the 
most trifling article of baggage.” ‘The narrative 
is a plain, simple, straightforward story of what 
the writer saw and what he experienced, with 
no attempt to create interest by imaginary ad- 
venture, or to enhance it by imaginative coloring. 
But it is full of information—as though written 
by one who had much to say, and no time or 
space to spend in ornament. 
illustrated. 

We have very little faith in the literary en- 
deavors of boys of sixteen. But there are some 
children who appear to be born, not with a sil 
ver spoon in their mouth, but with a gold pen in 
their hand; and the juvenile author of A Boy’s 
Journey round the World ( Harper and Brothers) 
appears to be one of these fortunate children. 
He started (so the preface of his father, Samuel 
Smiles, assures us) for Australia at the age of a 
little over sixteen. For about eighteen months 
he remained there, finally returning by the way 
of San Francisco and New York. He kept a 
full journal of his adventures, and wrote full let- 
ters home (for friends, not for the public), and 
out of these his father has arranged this book. 
If, as we are assureg—and the style of the nar- 
rative sustains the statement—the editor has left 
the writer to tell the story in his own way and in 
his own words, the writer is warranted in keep- 
ing his pleasant pen in hand, for his way is an 
exceedingly pleasant way, and his words well 
chosen. 


It is elaborately 


WE find on our table several books of poetry 
that are appropriate to the gift season, of which 
we put first, as most distinctively a Christmas 
book, an exceedingly elegant little volume, of a 
little over thirty pages, very tastefully illustrated, 
entitled The Baby's Thangs, by Epwarp AbB- 
potr (A. D. F. Randolph and Co.). It is just 
what its sub-title designates it—‘t A story for 
Christmas-eve.” It is not, and does not pretend 
to be, a great poem, being both short and simple ; 
but it is, what is in some respects better, a very 
tender and touching one, and admirable not 
merely in the lesson it inculcates, but yet more 
in the moral sentiments its reading invokes ; 
for we should pity the mother who could read 
it with eyes unmoistened and with heart un- 
touched. If Mr. Abbott succeeds in converting 
in any heart a paralyzing sorrow into an inspiring 
Christian trust by his poem, as was done in the 
case of the mother by her dream, he will have 
wrought a work as beneficent as it is wondrous. 

Songs of the Heart (Charles Scribner and Co. ) 
is well worthy of its predecessors, ‘Songs of 
Life” and ** Songs of Home.” It embraces in 
poetry a large selection of English and American 
poets, and in pictures represents a large propor- 
tion of our best American artists. Pictorially 
it is purely American, and, we think, better in its 
average than the similar collection of last year. 


There is a good deal of variety in both themes 


and treatment. The delicious bit of woods on 
page 29, by M‘Entee, the polar days, by Moran, 
and the two contrasted sea pieces, by Parsons, 
may be taken to illustrate the range. And there 


are few or no pictures that are commonplace, 
and that have to depend on their companions to 
carry them. 

A. D. F. Randolph presents anew to the public 
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FREDERICK SauNDERS'S Festival of Song, in very 
handsomedress. Inthis ‘* Series of Evenings with 
the Poets” Mr. Saunders, beginning with Chau- 
cer and ending with Jean Ingelow, interweaves 
a little gossip about the writers with copious se- 
lections from their works. If he had attempt- 
ed less, he would have done more. If he had se- 
lected a smaller number of poets, and given us, 
with some gossip of their lives and characters, 
and some general description of their literary 
characteristics, selections enough from. their 
works to illustrate his criticisms, his work would 
have been both more entertaining and more in- 
structive. As it is, his comments only suffice to 
give the book a fragmentary appearance, without 
adding much to our knowledge of the authors 
from whom he culls his selections. Yet it is a 
book of pleasant fragmentary reading; and if 
one were to read it through, he would, doubt- 
less, get a very fair view of the general course 
of the history of English poetry. 

Songs of the Spirit (A. D. F. Randolph and 
Co.) is a fitting companion to that admirable col- 


lection of two years ago from the same house, | 


** Christ in Song.” It is a collection of hymns 
to and concerning the Holy Spirit. The plan 
originated with Rev. W. H. Odenheimer, Bish- 
op of New Jersey, but has been carried out and 
completed by Mr. F. M. Bird. The latter, in 
his introduction, speaks of it as ‘‘in some sort a 
contribution to the history of doctrine.” It 
should rather be characterized as a contribution 
to the history of Christian experience, which is 
another and more important matter. It em- 
braces hymns from the days of Ambrose to the 
present day, and includes selections from the En- 
glish, Latin, Italian, German, Danish, and French. 
‘The author professes to include in his volume all 
hymns of any poetic merit—and some without 
much—that belong to his subject. We note, as 
a curious fact, that while Watts has contributed 
but three such hymns, Charles Wesley has con- 
tributed twenty-four, and that the doctrine or 
experience of the presence of the Holy Spirit has 
been growing in the Church—the ancient hymns 
being the fewest in number, while the present 
century contributes over two hundred and seven- 
ty. In some sense the book may be said to be a 
curiosity in literature; but it is really much more 
than that; and as an addition to the stores of 
spiritual poetry which the Church is accumula- 
ting, takes a place quite peculiarly its own. 

A new and greatly enlarged edition of The 
Poets of the Nineteenth Century has been issued 
by Messrs. Harper and Brothers in season for 


the holidays. The additions comprise judicious- | 


ly selected specimens from the works of American 
and English poets who have risen into promi- 
nence within the last twenty years, and a large 
number of fine engravings from original draw- 
ings by some of the foremost artists of the day. 
It is, as it now stands, we think, the most per- 
fect of any of the collections of modern poetry 
before the public. 

We have also new editions of the works of 
several of the poets, both English and Ameri- 
can; Burns's Poems, with thirty-two full-page 
illustrations (Lee and Shepard), which are 
above the average degree of merit; Goldsmith's 
Deserted Village (J. KE. Tilton and Co.), the il- 
lustrations in which are fair, but lack in clear- 
ness and freshness; Yesterday, To-day, and 





Forever (Robert Carter and Brothers), a hand. 
some red-line edition, with a portrait of the ay. 
thor; Longfellow’s Poems and Bret Hart:'s 
Poems (James R. Osgood and Co.), with illus. 


trations (Christmas, like misery, makes strange : 


bed-fellows); and Bryant's Poems (D. Appleton 


; and Co.), in a small, compact volume, in fine 


but clear type. We are also glad to see a new 
edition of Thomas Hood's Worl:s (Porter and 
Coates), whose humor often rose to genuine sen- 
timent, and rarely degenerated into vulgarity, 
It is far better to go back for pure fun than to 
take clownish attempts at it in bad grammar 


| and bad spelling, because, forsooth, it is Amer- 


ican! ‘The only value of the illustrations in this 
edition of Hood consists in the fact that they ap- 
pear to be exact reproductions of the art of a quar- 
ter of a century ago.—Reynard the Fox (Lee and 
Shepard) is a burlesque poem from the German. 
There is a good deal of humor in some of the 
pictures, but the fable, drawn out through 200 
pages of rhyme, grows tedious, 





Homely Scenes from Great Painters (Cassel, 
Petter, and Galpin) depends almost entirely 
upon its illustrations fer its value. It contains 
twenty-four full-page photographs of home scenes 
by various English artists. It is not to be ex- 
pected that the letterpress in such a work as 
this will be of much value, and it is not. There 
is a little pleasant gossip about each picture— 
enough to fill the interstices, and make the collec- 
tion really a book. And those who need for ev- 
ery picture an interpreter will find Mr. Turner 
a good enough cicerone through his own picture- 
gallery. But cicerones are generally bores, and 
such a gallery is to be judged not by the exhib- 
itor, but by the exhibition, and that, in this case, 
is exceptionally fine. The principle on which 
the selection has been made, that of taking only 
homely subjects, is a good one, and tlie subjects 
themselves are well selected. Some of them are 
exceedingly beautiful; and none of them are 
poor or even commonplace. The twenty-four 
pictures represent twenty different painters. 

Outline Illustrations to Shakspeare, by Mor- 
ris Rerzscu (Roberts Brothers), is a volume, 
in form and character, something like Darley’s 
‘* Margaret,” of years gone by. We miss some- 
thing of the simplicity of the American artist. 
The German symbolism is carried too far, and 


| some of the scenes—those in ‘* Macbeth” partic- 


ularly—are somewhat exaggerated, and even in 
exceptional cases conventional. But there is 
something wonderful in the genius by which, in 
most of these pictures, a few lines have been 
made to tell a difficult story. Hamlet, in the 
grave-yard scene, for example, is a study which 
any lover of Shakspeare will enjoy turning to 
again and again. Indeed, it is characteristic of 
these pictures that they require and repay study, 
do not tell their tale to a superficial observer, 


and are not exhausted in one examination. 


We have two books of illustrations from the 
pencil of the lamented Pavt Konewka— The 
Catastrophe of the Hall (Porter and Coates), 
which is a children’s rhyme, telling the story of 
the quarrel and reconciliation of two cats, in 
which the artist has done wonderfully well, con- 
sidering his very meagre subject; and Falstaff 
and his Companions (Roberts Brothers), which 
we like much better than his ‘‘ Faust” of last year, 











and alm ost as well as his ‘* ‘Mid summer Night’s 
Dream” of the year before. ‘* Falstaff” is capi- 
tally conceived. —(sood- Night and Good-Morn- 
ing Roberts Brothers) is a pretty little poem 
of six verses exquisitely printed in color, with 
an illustration and an illuminated page to each 
yerse—an exceedingly handsome piece of work 
glish, we judge) in engraving and printing, 
as well as in compositi: yn. 

Lee and Shepard issue illustrated editions of 
Pil Ti “im. $ Progre SS, Robi inson Crusoe, and Gulli- 
vers Travels. Those of the first volume are of 
uneven merit. There are some scenes which the 
artist had better have left to the reader’s imagi- 
nation—the entrance into the Celestial City, for 
example. But there is a good deal of power in 
others; and we may well commend the edition 
as a decided improvement on the ordinary illus- 
trated editions of this book, which has usually 
been marred rather than beautified by the art- 
ists. The illustrations to ‘t Robinson Crusoe” 
and ‘*Gulliver’s Travels” are in the modern style 
of rough but vigorous drawing, which we do not 
greatly admire; but they are, particularly those 
in the latter volume, very good of their kind.— 
Of the literery merits of P. G. Hamenton’s Un- 
known River (Roberts Brothers) we have no 
space to speak. Of the illustrations, which are 
etchings from nature, we can give no better idea, 
perhaps, at least to any one who has ever looked 
over an artist’s port-folio, than to say that they 
resemble very nearly an artist’s studies from na- 
ture, albeit somewhat more finished than such 
studies usually are. Of course they are imper- 
fect; but they are spirited and vigorous, and ex- 
cept in one or two cases, where the drawing is 
inaccurate, are all the more interesting from their 
unfinished appearance. 





Or course Santa Claus has not forgotten the 
children; does them, indeed, in the substantial 
character, if not in the appearance, of their lit- 
erature, more than ordinary justice. Dogs and 
their Doings (Harper and Brothers) is a record 
of marvelous stories, credible and incredible, of 
the sagacity of the dog race. If one were to be- 
lieve all that the Rev. I’. O. Morris, B.A., has 
gathered up and here preserved, he would find 
no difficulty in Darwin’s theory, unless, indeed, 
he were perplexed to conceive how the ordinary 
human mind shold have fallen so far below 
canine intelligence. However, these anecdotes 
are none the less interesting because some of 
them are apocryphal; and we need not vouch 
for the historical accuracy of them all to vouch 
for their interest. The book is beautifully print- 
ed on tinted paper, and the engravings are, some 
of them, superb, and not one of them poor. It 
is emphatically a book for boys; only, if you do 
not want your boy to have a dog, beware of this 
book! If, however, he has a dog already, and 
you want to teach him kindness and sympathy 
for it, there is no better instructor.— The Coun- 
try of the Dwarfs (Harper and Brothers) is a 
new book by Paut pu CuHartiv. It tells, in 
his inimitable way, the story of his adventures 
in Africa with savage beasts and quite as savage 
men. It is more entrancing than most fictions ; 
quite as strange, and a good deal more useful 
than most of them are. We confess to a warm 
liking for Paul, and hope he may live long to 
interest his great host of readers, young and old, 
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by the stories of his adventures. He has re- 
cently returned from a trip to Sweden, Norway, 

and Lapland, and will soon tell us of his new ad- 
ventures. —We thought last vear when we read 
* Puss-Cat Mew” that its author, whose very 
name — KnatcupuLi-HuGessEeNn — appears as 
though it had been bewitched, was the best mod- 
ern fairy-story teller we had ever met with. 
Moonshine (Macmillan and Co.), which is his 
contribution this year to the children’s entertain- 
ment, does nothing to abate our respect for the 
author. Every writer has his best work, and 

*Moonshine” appears to us not quite so fresh 
and sparkling as its predecessor. But one need 
not read farther than the dedication in order to as- 
sure himself that this author has a lively imagina- 
tion, and of just the kind to take hold of chil- 
dren’s fancies. 

Macmillan and Co. also publish three very 
pretty books for children, with illastrations by 
L. Froricu.— Puss and Robin is a sort of nurs- 
ery rhyme for very little folks, though it is by 
no means the nonsense that it is generally sup- 
posed nursery rhymes must be.— The Lost Child, 
by Henry Kinesvey, is a touching little story 
of a wanderer and his death. It has the charm 
of a weird poetic imagination about it, such as 
rarely invests stories for children.— Little Lucy’s 
Wonderful Globe is a very ingeniously constraet- 
ed story. It is the longest of the three, and is 
adapted to an older class among the little read- 
ers. Lucy, in a series of dreams about the 
globe she has been examining, is introduced to 
every country in succession, and wonders beyond 
measure at some of the strange things she learns 
in her dream-lessons. Though M. Frdlich’s 
drawing is not always correct, there is great 
genius in his pencil, which tells a wonderfal story 
in a few graphic lines. In this respect he has 
certainly caught the true secret of art for the 
little folks; which, whether in picture or pencil 
sketches, consists in saying a great deal in sim- 
ple and easily comprehended forms.—A some- 
what similar book in design is Distant Cousins 
(Roberts Brothers), which puts geography in an 
equally attractive form. The twelve sketchy il- 
lustrations are admirable. 

Three little books that ought to incite the very 
little folks to read for themselves are furnished 
in The Rosedale Books, by Mrs. D. P. Sanrorp 
(E. P. Dutton and Co.). Mrs. Sanford has 
done very wisely not to confine herself to words 
of one syllable, a limitation which always results 
in unnatural sentences, and generally in doubtful 
grammar. Without doing this, she has suc- 
ceeded very well in confining herself to simple 
and generally short words, so that her stories 
fairly justify “their sub-title, ““E y reading for 
the dear littie ones. ””— Si ing-Song ( Roberts Broth 
ers), which Curistina Rossetri by her pen, and 
the brothers Dauzrex by their pencil, have con- 
tributed to make rich in song and picture, is a 
great improvement on the old-fashioned nurs- 
ery rhymes. <A poem is the better, even for the 
smallest children, for having a moral meaning or 
a genuine feeling in it, as most, if not all, these 
little rhymes do.—The Children’s Album and the 
Children’s Sunday Album (Lee and Shepard ), TC- 
produced from the English, will also prove very 
attractive to the little folks, though the illustra- 
tions, which are numerous, would hardly bear 
the test of severe artistic criticism. 
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FICTION, 

Richard Vandermarck, by the author of ** Rut- 
ledge” (Charles Scribner and Co. ), is a pure love 
story. ‘There are but three characters in it— 
Pauline, Richard, and Mr. Langenau. There are 
some other personages in the story, but they are 
hardly characters, and neither add to nor detract 
from it. They are simply essential to its ma- 
chinery, a sort of subordinate stock company to 
sustain the stars. The whole interest of the 
story—which is autobiographical in form—cen- 
tres in the experiences of the narrator—Pau- 
line d’Estree. Her passions impel her to one 
lover, her judgment inclines her to the other. 
The one proves at last to be a married man, and 
in his despair and wretchedness commits suicide, 
so saving the infatuated Pauline from a worse 
fate. The other bides his time, and in after- 
years wins the girl, whom the reader can not 


help feeling to be but poorly worthy of him. | 


There is very little action in the story, save the 
rescue of Mr. Langenau by Richard, and his sub- 
sequent suicide ; nothing to be called incident, 
Yet the writer’s power in depicting the stormy 
experiences of poor Pauline is such that the 
story never grows dull, and one reads it almost 
at a sitting, not to trace the fortunes of the char- 
acters or to learn the issue of the plot—for, as we 
have said, there is but little plot, and the char- 
acters are few—but to see what is the outcome in 
Pauline’s own character and life; whether the 
storm wrecks her or she weathers it. 


The book | 


ends unsatisfactorily—indeed, can hardly be said | 


to end at all—breaking off abruptly in the mid- 
dle of a conversation, almost in the middle of 
a sentence, as though the author had become 
alarmed at the intenseness of his own narrative, 
and dared not try to tell what fruit this episode 
of passion brought forth in the future life, lest 
the calm should seem insipid after such a storm. 
It is, in a word, a novel of far more than average 
power, but of power not altogether healthy. 
Young girls are quite apt enough to think it a 
romantic thing to fall desperately in love with 
such characters as Mr. Langenau is represented 
to be, and do not need any incentive in that di- 
rection. 

We do not wonder that the author of Joshua 
Marvel (Harper and Brothers) has been com- 
pared to Dickens, though the comparison might 
do him an unintentional injustice. Dickens 
gave birth to a score of literary imitators, who 
caught the superficial characteristics of his style, 
without imbibing his spirit or even imitating | 
his painstaking assiduity. Like Dickens, Mr. 
Farsron takes his heroes from the common peo- 
ple, and his scenes from common life. Like 
Dickens, he is in sympathy with the poor. Like 
Dickens, he has a wonderful power of minute 
observation. And, yet once more like Dickens, | 
he has the artist’s power to transfuse what he 
sees with a poetic glow which redeems it from 
the prosaic realism of a mere literary photog- 
rapher. These are all admirably illustrated in 
the picture of Golden Cloud’s funeral; and the 
humor of the birds in their mourning, and the 
pathos of poor Dan in his grief, are woven to- 
gether with a genius which is quite foreign to 
the average modern novel. But about midway 
in the book the character of the story changes. | 
Joshua Marvel is carried off to sea, and in the 


————$$$—______ 
—. 


follows, wherein love and revenge are inextricg. 
bly intermixed, the tale loses something of jts 
peculi: ur charm, and becomes more like a * poy. 
el of the period.” Yet even here the author's 
genius is only obscured, not laid aside. And jf 
Solomon Fewster is an improbable rascal, anq 
the Lascar an all but impossible villain, neither 
of them is commonplace, and neither of them 
is made to violate the laws of his own jm- 
probable nature in order to carry out the plot to 
its consummation. 

Hannah (Harper and Brothers) possesses one 
element of interest peculiarly English. It js 
written against the absurd law, happily unknown 
in American jurisprudence, which forbids a man 
from marrying his deceased wife’s sister. We 
believe it is the second novel in which Miss Mv- 
Lock—for by that name the literary world still 
knows her best—has ever undertaken to conduct 
a campaign agi uinst any legalized injustice, 
Stull, her story is not controversial, but emphat- 
ically domestic. It ends in the prohibited mar- 


| riage despite the law, Hannah and her husband 


taking refuge from English injustice on French 
soil. ‘The interest in the book centres, after all, 


| hot in its polemical purpose, but in its character- 


ization and its moral power. Even Miss Mu- 
lock herself has never drawn a finer character 
than Hannah, or more powerfully portrayed the 
bitter trials and noble triumphs of a true wom- 
an’s life. 

CHILDREN’S STORIES. 


Muskingum Legends (J. B. Lippincott and 
Co.) reads very much like a ‘‘ made up” book. 
The stories and papers, isolated, might do very 
good service as light reading in a weekly or 
monthly periodical, but they contain nothing to 
distinguish them from hundreds of similar pro- 
ductions which every week showers upon us, or 
to merit their permanent preservation in book 
form.—Summer in the Forest (American Tract 
Society) is a pleasant narrative of experiences in 
the Adirondacks, and how a Sabbath-school in 
the wilderness came of Christian labor in yvaca- 
tion-time.—Four, and What they Did (Hurd 
and Houghton), occupies half a volume of sto- 


| ries for young folks, and gives its title to the 


book. ‘They are stories of Western life, and 
are capitally well told. — Little Jakey (Hurd 
and Houghton) is a touching story of a little 
blind German boy, told by himself to a blind 
companion, and reported in his broken tongue. 

There is genuine pathos in it, although the read- 

| er grows weary of the broken English which char- 

| acterizes the whole narrative. — —Auyust and El- 
vie (Dodd and Mead) is one volume of a new se- 
ries by Jaco Apport. ‘The many readers who 
have been delighted with the story of Jonas’s man- 
agement of Rollo, and Beec hnut’s management 
of Poinny, and Juno's management of Georgie 
will read with equal interest and benefit how Au- 
gust managed Elvie. Critics say that such char- 
acters are unnatural. They are certainly uncom- 
mon—more’s the pity. But Mr. Abbott’s aim is 
to show not how children are governed, but how 
they should be.—The Old Back-Room (Dodd 
and Mead) is a story of boy life and a mother’s 
labors. With nothing remarkable in either plot 
or character, it is a natural, healthful, and enter- 
taining story, which no boy can w ell read with- 


course of wild and improbable adventure which | out being better for it.— Tiptoe (American Tract 
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Society) is decidedly superior to the average Sun- 
dav school stories. It is more religious and more 
natural, Such a combination ought not to be 
rare in literature, but it is—so rare that our 
children are very much in danger of growing 
up to believe that piety and artificialness are 
almost synonymous terms. ‘The anonymous 
vuthor (for Katherine Williams is a nom dé 
‘ ime) inherits the ability to instruct and in- 
4 rest children; and we hope that ‘*‘ Tiptoe,” 
which is her first story, may not be her last.— 
The Seymours (National Temperance Society) is 

somewhat overwrought temperance story. 
Whether tales of experiences so sorrowful real- 
ly have the moral effect which appears to be 
popularly attributed to them as a warning to 
those in danger, we think is somewhat doubt- 
ful. If they do, the daily newspapers ought to 
] 
J 
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rove more efficacious instruments in the tem- 
verance cause than they now appear to be.— 
Bending Willow (Robert Carter and Brothers) 
is a tale of missionary life among the Indians of 
the Northwest. ‘The theme is more romantic 
than the story, which is somewhat prosaic and 
literal. — What the World made Them (G. P. 
Putnam and Son) is a story of American life, 
with a glimpse of what purports to be college 
experiences, in which the anonymous author has 
drawn on a wild imagination for a picture of 
‘“‘hazing.”—In Stories from Old English Poetry 
Hurd and Houghton) Mrs. Apsy Sace Ricu- 
aRDSON has undertaken to introduce the children 
into the romances of the early literature by trans- 
lating into modern prose stories chiefly from the 
verse of Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakspeare. 
‘Vo the admirers of Mrs. E. PRENTISS we can not 
better describe Aunt Jane’s Hero (A. D. F. 
Randolph) than by saying it is characteristic 
of her pen. It is a story of heroism in bearing 
the common ills of a common life—a heroism be- 
gotten by suffering in a soul by nature not heroic. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Ir was a fortunate and fitting choice which se- 
lected Henry T. TucKERMAN to write the Lif 
of John P. Kennedy (G. P. Putnam and Son). 
Mr. Kennedy belonged at once to politics and 
literature, and achieved in each a success so con- 
siderable as to justify the belief that, if he had 
devoted himself exclusively to either, he might 
have occupied a foremost position in American 
history. In politics he belonged to the era which 
produced a Clay and a Webster, and if he did 
not equal them in power, he was not surpassed 
by either in high-toned honor and literary cul- 
ture. In literature he belonged to the age that 
begot a Hawthorne and an Irving, and though 
he did not possess the idiosyncratic genius of the 
one, he hardly fell behind the other in the purity 
and simplicity of his style. His life is, therefore, 
a perpetual protest against demagogism in pol- 
itics and sensationalism in literature; and for the 
interpretation of such a life it would be difficult 
to find a writer more admirably fitted than Hen- 
ry T. Tuckerman. It is not often that we come 
across a memoir that has much value except asa 
memorial to friends. The ‘‘ Life of Kennedy” 
is one of those exceptional biographies which 
we wish every aspirant for American honors, 
whether political or literary, might read. 

From Joun A. Froupe we have a second se- 
ries of Short Studies on Historical Subjects 
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They include his 
**Calvinism;” one on the 
**Condition and Prospects of Protestantism,” 
that affords a curious illustration of his incapac 
ity to understand the religious faith which he 
travesties; two on ‘‘A Fortnight in Kerry,” 
which no less illustrate the strength of his preju- 
dices, while there is hardly one in the volume 
which is not, at least, entertaining reading. 

Agnes Paschal is the memoir of a Revolution- 
ary pensioner. As a memoir, there is nothing in 
the subject to give it special interest or value, 
but as a glimpse of pioneer life in Georgia from 
1776 to 1869, it is at once instructive and enter- 
taining. 


Charles Scribner and Co.) 


famous address on 


MISCELLANEOTS. 

For considerably over half a century Mr. 
Jacos Appott has devoted a busy life to the edu- 
cation of the young—part of the time as a teach- 
er, more of the time by his pen. The final re- 
sult of these years of experience, hitherto given 
in fragmentary forms in fiction, he has embodied 
in Gentle Measures in the Management and 
Training of the Young (Harper and Brothers). 
The title characterizes the volume without the 
explanation which follows it, which is, neverthe- 
less, worth quoting as a brief statement of the 
work which the author has endeavored to per 
form, viz., the exposition and enunciation of 
“the principles on which a firm parental authority 
may be established and maintained without vio 
lence or anger, and the right development of the 
moral and mental capacities be promoted by 
methods in harmony with the structure and char- 
acteristics of the juvenile mind.” We regard it 
as one of the very best, if not the very best work 
of his hands. It has all the freshness and unc- 
tion of the *‘ Young Christian” and ‘ Corner 
Stone,” combined with the serene practical wis- 
dom of ldrge experience and mature years. It 
is animated by the spirit of Christian love, and 
founded on a deep knowledge of juvenile human 
nature. ‘To young heads of families its sagacious 
counsels can not but prove invaluable; and if 
judiciously carried into effect can not fail to 
exert the most salutary influence on society. It 
deserves to constitute a standard work on educa- 
tion, and adds much to the already large debt 
which the community owes to the author. 

We are heartily glad to see such tasteful and 
convenient editions of Jeremy Taylor and Thom- 
as 4 Kempis (Lee and Shepard). These little 
volumes, pocket size, are capital in form, and 
they reproduce for the present age what is per- 
haps not perfectly adapted to its spiritual wants 
—for the age is less meditative than that which 
produced these books—but so well adapted to all 
ages that nothing more modern has succeeded in 
superseding them.—Messrs. Appleton send us 
the first three volumes of a new edition of 
Charles Dickens's Works. We are heartily glad 
to receive it, because a cheap, handy, and taste- 
ful edition of the works of the great novelist 
was a desideratum. Each story is comprised in 
one small duodecimo of three or four hundred 
pages. Of course the print is fine, but it is 
clear. For readers of good eye-sight and small 


incomes it is an admirable edition. —Another 
old friend also comes to us in a new dress in 
Hurd and Houghton’s new edition of Sam Slick, 
with illustrations by Darley. 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

()' R last summary extended to the beginning 
of September ; and we take up the thread 
again, renewing our oft-repeated reminder that 
we do not attempt more than a brief notice of 
such discoveries and announcements as are of 
popular, rather than of strictly scientific, interest. 
Announcements of discoveries in theoretical 
and applied science in the proceedings of the 
various scientific associations held during the 
past summer are very numerous, although con- 


sisting largely of what has been already dwelt | 


upon to a greater or less extent. Various no- 
tices, however, derived from the communications 
before the British and American associations, 
will be found in our pages. 

In Astronomy the principal interest has cen- 
tred in the preparations for the observations of 
the solar eclipse of December, 1871, although 
this has not been shared by the United States, 


which furnishes no representative, as it did to | 


the observations of the eclipse of 1870. The 


English authorities have taken the necessary | 


steps to send out parties from England, inviting 


several astronomers from America to accompany 


the expedition, who, however, were unable to 
respond, Mr, Jansen goes on the part of the 
French government, and the scientific bodies of 
Australia and New Zealand are expected to 
participate. ‘Two new asteroids have been an- 
nounced since our last report, constituting the 
116th and 117th of the series. One of these was 
discovered by Professor Peters, of Hamilton 


College, who has attained great distinction in | 
the line of planetary discoveries. Papers have | 


appeared on the relation between terrestrial ra- 
diation and the zodiacal light; the determina- 
tion of the period of the sun’s rotation, by mag- 
netic observations; and upon the parallax of a 
Lyrx, etc. The reappearance of Encke’s and 
Tuttle’s comets has just been announced, and 
spectroscopic observations of their light are in 
progress at the Washington Observatory. 

In Yerrestrial Physics we have reports of 
experiments in India with the pendulum for 
the determination of the mass of mountains, 
from which it would appear that the density of 
the earth at the surface decreases as we proceed 


from the sea-shore to the higher elevations of | 


the mountain ranges; the observations showing 
this having been made under the direction of 
Captain Basevi, of the Indian service, who has, 
unfortunately, quite recently succumbed to his 
zeal for scientific research, dying of fever in the 
Himalayan Mountains, 

In Meteorology we have numerous publica- 
tions of statistics of observations at various sta- 
tions, thus increasing largely the amount of ma- 
terial for further scientific investigation. A pa- 
per by Streintz shows, as the result of careful 
discussion of reliable observations, that the moon 
does not exercise any appreciable influence upon 
the weather, contrary to the opinion of some 
quite eminent writers. 

The Signal Service of the United States has 


made an additional movement for utilizing its | 


Chitur’s Frientific Rerord. 


|the approach of storms where the wind is ex. 
pected to exceed the velocity of thirty miles per 
hour. 

In Chemistry we find great activity—perh; 
more than in any other department of researc] 
—and various new substances continue to he 
brought to light. Among these we may men- 
tion regianine, found in the walnut; acridine, » 
new anthracine derivative; carnine, found in 
flesh, ete. Solet announces the discovery of 
two distinct spectra in the flame of sulphur, 

In Geology we have an able paper by Pro- 
| fessor 'T, Sterry Hunt, delivered before the late 
| meeting of the American Scientific Association, 

upon the geognosy of the Appalachians and the 
| origin of crystalline rocks; articles by Professor 
Dana upon the great glacier of the Connecticut 

| Valley and of New England, ete. 
The various geological surveys, of which men- 
| tion has already been made, have continued their 
operations in the field, and several have closed 
their labors for the season, bringing back a large 
amount of material for investigation during the 
| coming winter. 








| The science of Geography has been essentially 
j advanced since the date of our last report, various 
memoirs having made their appearance, and re- 
| ports of expeditions in the field presented to the 
public. Among these may be mentioned the 
safe arrival at Upernavik of the Polaris, wider 
Captain Hall, and the prospect of valuable sci- 
entific results from the expedition. The expe- 
dition of Rosenthal into the arctic seas; the 
| preparations of the iiussian Geographical Society 
for expeditions next year; the fitting out of an 
expedition aiming at the pole by way of Behring 
Straits, under Lambert; the voyage of the Pom- 
erania in the Baltic; the renewed examination 
into the currents of the Mediterranean by Dr 
| Carpenter, on the Shearwater; the voyage of 
| Brenner in the Indian Ocean; the exploration of 
| Madagascar by Grandidier, and that of Nach- 
tigal in Africa; the report on South America 
by Dr. Habel, etc., are among the enterprises 
|to be mentioned. By far the most interesting 
| geographical research, however, has been that of 
| Payer and Weyprecht on the Jee Bear, a sailing 
| vessel, which left Tromsée only in May last, and, 


| returning in October, reported having penetrated 
to 79° north and 43° east, into an open sea, 
through a belt of drift-ice. It is more than 
| probable that several expeditions will repeat this 
|route during the coming summer season, and 
that among the numerous parties, all striving for 
| the common end, the secrets of the polar region 
| will be largely brought to light. 
| As connected with this same subject of polar 
| exploration, we may mention a valuable paper 
by Dr. Robert Brown upon the geography and 
| physical character of the interior of Greenland. 
In Zoology various memoirs of greater or less 
| interest have made their appearance, increasing 
| the known number of species of animals, or con- 
| tributing information in regard to their geo- 
graphical distribution or monographic relation- 
ships. Among those that may be mentioned 


mission by inaugurating a system of signals | more particularly is the discovery of a new lo- 
throughout the country, along the sea-board and | phioid fish (Onetrodes), by Liitken, and a mem- 
the lakes, for the purpose of giving warning of | oir upon the genus Certhiola, by Finsch; a pa- 











on the relation of the 
stomes, by Giinther; essays on the classi- 
n of fishes, by Professor Cope, and on 
of the mammals, by Professor Gill; a 





oa upon the subterranean fauna of the 
Wrandot Cave, by Professor Cope; continua 

‘ of the great works upon the birds of Great 
Britain, by Goul ld, on the birds of 1 rope, by 
and Dresser, on the Phasianida, by D. 
, etc. 

N thing r specially interesting has been an- 
ced in the department of Anthropology be 
| various communications made to the Brit- 
nd American associations, ete. Among the 
rare the reports “ explorations in Kent's 

Cavern and in Denbighshire, in England, of Cess- 
s explorations on the island of Cyprus, etc. 
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In the way of researches in Physiology there 
has been much activity, although most of the 


rs are of more x ama interest to medical 

We have articles by Vohl and Eulenberg 
nthe action and charac te r of tobacco-smoke, 
Bert upon the effect of both increased and 
liminished pressure upon animals, by Professor 
Bernard upon the effect of heat upon animals, by 
Dr. Craig upon the effect of heat upon the human 

ly, further explanations by Dr. Richardson of 
is theory of a nervous ether pervading the body, 
pal] by Sorby upon autumnal foliage, and by 
Cailletet upon the absorption of moisture by 
leaves, ete. In domestic and household econo 
my the artificial preparation of milk, according to 

process published by Dubrunfaut and Gaudin, 
ild seem to open up a new field of inquiry. 

Under Horticulture we have a valuable paper 
by Mr. Riley, the State Entomologist of Mis 
ouri, upon the new grape leaf and root insect, 
Phylloxera vastatrix, showing its origin in the 
United States, and the history of its spread in 
Europe. 

As usual, the departments of Engineering, 
Mechanics, and Technology have had many con- 
tributions at the meetings of vo associations, 
the reports of which, as weil as the current jour- 
oss aakines numerous important articles, which 
we can not pretend to reproduce. Among these, 
however, may be mentioned investigations into 
the disastrous explosion of gun-cotton at Stow 
market, England, shaking our faith in the idea 
that this agent is harmless unless exploded un- 
der certain conditions. ‘The completion of the 
Mont Cenis Tunnel, and the regular passage of 
trains through it, unattended by any of the in- 
conveniences that were anticipated, is a subject 
of _— note ; advantage having been taken of 
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aah fishes to t the | 


Some of the other more important points to be 
referred to under this head are papers by Allo- 
way upon the preparation of peat ; the announ 
ment of new and improved substances for water- 
proofin 


cloth; the substitutes for the use of the 


bichromate of potash in dyeing, in consequence 
of its recent great increase in price; p: s by 





Dr. Perey on manufacture of Russia iron; 





the preparation of phosphorus bre nze ; the new 
self- lighting, inextinguishable signal lamp dé 

vised by Holmes; the discovery of fuchs ind 
other new dyes, etc. Much advance has also 





been made in regard to the coating of metals in 
the wet way with tin, copper, nickel, ete. 
Most important of all, perhaps, is the 


an- 
nouncement of a new principle in the manufac- 
ture of glue, where the removal of the moisture 
is effected, not by evaporation, as heretofore, 


but by contact with certain salts, which rapidly 
absorb the water, and leave the glue ready for 
the final operation in the course of a few how 

As usual toward the close of the summer, 
numerous papers relating to F/ygiene have made 
their appearance, treating upon general sanitary 
questions and special conditions. Among other 
announcements, we are warned not to hs 





ive 1m- 
plicit faith in carbolic acid as a disinfectant, but 
rather to depend upon such’ substances as the 
permanganate of potash, etc. Dr. Crace Calvert 
even informs us that heat is not to be relied 
upon for the destruction of the germs of disease, 
unless the temperature be brought up to between 
three and four hundred degrees, which, when 
employed for disinfecting cloth, frequently in- 
volves its scorching or entire destruction, 

Under the head of Miscellaneous Announce- 

nents we have the sad news of the destruction 
of the Chicago Academy of Sciences, with all its 
precious natural history collections and library ; 
the announcement of the intended celebration 
of the four hundredth birthday of Copernicus, 
on sine 19th of February, 1873, at the village of 
Thorn; the visit of Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys, the em- 
inent naturalist, to the United States; the an- 
nouncement - further experiments upon the 
psyé hie force by Mr. Crookes, ete. 

Our obituary notices embrace the names of 
| Mr. J. De Carle Sowerby, a zoologist and bo 
anist; Dr. Miller, a botanist; Dr. Sc hweigger- 
Sei lel, a physiologist . Dr. s« hloenbac h, a ge ol- 
ogist; Dr. Gerlach; Professor Hincks, of To- 
ronto, and Mr. Robert Russell, of Scotland. 
The most important gaps in the ranks, however, 
are those caused by the deaths of Dr. J. E. 
Holbrook, of Charleston, an eminent zoologist 


tn 
1 





this by physicists, in various ways, for solving, Mr. Charles Babbage, and Sir Roderick Mur- 


certain problems in terrestrial physics, such as 
the behavior of the pendulum at ditferent depths, 
the internal temperature,etc. A paper by Bischof 
upon the Dinas Stone, a recently discovered and, 


as yet, comparatively unknown fire-proofing ma-| the ‘* Scientific Intelligence” of the We 


terial, is likely to be of importance in the pres- 
ent epoch of great conflagrations. 


| 


. “er } 
The publication of a report on the mining 


statistics of the Western United States for 1870, 


chison. 

For fuller details in regard to the various points 
udverted to we must refer our readers, as usual, 
to the ** Scientific Record” of the Month ly and 
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BLUE DYE FROM MOLYBDENUM. 


According to late experiments by Professor 
Bottger, based upon some previous researches of 


as prepared by Mr. Raymond, furnishes impor-| Dr. Schonn, if molybdie acid be dissolved to sat- 


tant information in regard to this branch of ap- 
plied science in America. 

The appearance of the Report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and of the first part of the 
Report of the Commissioner of Patents, for 1870 
will be a matter of interest to our readers. 


uration in concentrated sulphuric acid with heat, 
an uncolored clear fluid is obtained, forming a 
double acid of sulphurie and molybdie acid. If 
i little of this double acid be placed in a porce- 
lain dish and heated till it begins to throw off 
white vapors 


and then a certain quantity of al 
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solute alcohol be gradually shia a beautiful 
blue color is developed, as if by magic, by means 
of which silk can be dyed without the use of any 
mordant. 


FREEZING OF WATER. 


In a recent communication to the Academy 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


of Sciences of Paris M. Boussingault described | 
some experiments showing that water is not lia- | 


ble to freeze, irrespective of the degree of cold to 


which it is submitted, as long as it is not allow- | 


ed to expand in order to change into ice. In one 
instance water inclosed in a strong steel tube was 
exposed to a temperature of —13° Centigrade 
without congelation. This, however, occurred 
instantaneously on unscrewing the steel end of 
the tube. The fluidity of the water was made 
manifest by small steel spheres which moved free- 
ly inside of the tube during the whole process, 
and would have been stopped by congelation. 


ACTION OF MAGNETISM ON GASES TRAV- 
ERSED BY ELECTRICAL CURRENTS. 

In a paper by MM. A. de la Rive and FE, Sara- 
sin, in the Bibliotheque Universelle, the follow- 
ing conclusions are announced as the result of a 
long series of experiments upon the action of 
magnetism on gases traversed by electrical cur- 
rents: 1, The action of magnetism exerted upon 
a portion only of an electric jet traversing a rare- 
fied gas causes an augmentation of density in 
this portion. This action exerted upon an 
electric jet placed equatorially between the poles 
of an electro-magnet produces in the rarefied 
gas an augmentation of resistance proportional 
to the conductivity of the gas itself. 38. On the 
contrary, it causes a corresponding diminution 
of resistance when the jet is axially between the 
two magnetic poles. 4, When the action of the 
magnetism is to impress a continuous movement 
of rotation upon the electric jet, it has no influ- 
ence upon the conductivity if the rotation be in 
the plane perpendicular to the axis of the iron 
cylinder detaining the rotation, and diminishes 
it considerably if the rotation takes place so that 
the jet describes a cylinder round the axis. 5. 
These effects do not seem to be due to variations 
of density, but to perturbations in the arrange- 
ment of the particles of the rarefied gas. 


INFLUENCE OF COLD ON THE STRENGTH OF 
IRON. 

We have referred to the experiments of Mr. 
Brockbank in regard to the influence of cold 
upon the elasticity and strength of iron, and to 
the theory of M. Joule and others that cold, in- 
stead of weakening iron, actually adds to its 
strength. Mr, Peter Spence has lately present- 
ed to the Philosophical Society of Manchester a 
further communication on this subject, in which 


he expresses his adhesion to the opinions of M. | 


Joule, and has no hesitation in stating it as a 
Jaw that a specimen of cast iron having at 70° 
Fahrenheit a given power of resistance to trans- 


verse strain, will, when reduced to the tempera- | 
ture of zero, have that power increased by three | 


per cent. After the reading of this paper Mr. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


James Garrick queried whether the results were | 


legitimately deducible from the experiments men- 
tioned by Mr. Spence, and thought that, for rea- 
sons adduced, the iron must have been of an in- } 
ferior quality, and unfit for the purpose of relia- 


| With a water-tight piston and pressure gauge 
















ble experiments. The impression, however, 
the present time is gaining ground that « id: 
least does not increase the tendenc "Vy to fracti 
of iron, and that the greater amount of fracture 
is probably due, as previously suggested, to ty 
diminished degree of elasticity of the road-bed 
in consequence of the freezing of the soil. 


DUCKHAM’S SELF-INDICATING WEIGHING. 
MACHINE, 

The London Mechanic's Magazine for Aug 
19 gives a figure of what it considers a very im 
portant mechanical improvement, name sly, Duel k- 
ham’s Self- indicating Hydrostatic Weighing 
Machine. This consists essentially of an open- 
top cylinder filled with water or oil, and fitted 











and when used for weighing goods is si \ 
interposed between the crane on which they are 
suspended and the goods themselves. The indi 

cator on the dial-plate turns as the object is lift- 
ed, and the weight is read off at once, the work 


| being accomplished with the utmost celerity and 


accuracy. ‘The machine is in use at the Royal 

Gun Factory, where masses of from thirty to 

fifty tons in weight can have their amount as- 

certained within a small fraction, 

WATERING STREETS WITH SALINE SOLU- 
TIONS, 

The subject of watering the streets of citi 
with saline solutions, which, by their hygromet- 
ric properties, shall reduce the amount of evap 
oration, and consequently the frequency of a] 
plication, is one that has excited much interest ; 
and while the earlier experiments were rathe: 
unsatisfactory, later experiences have been more 
favorable. Quite recently the subject has been 
investigated in Hamburg, where 2500 pounds ot 
water were combined with 125 pounds of chilo- 
ride of calcium and 125 pounds of common 
salt; and this was distributed carefully in two 
applications over a surface of 1500 square yards, 
so as to make the entire surface moist. The 
first result was simply a positive inky smell, un 
accompanied by the development of any saline 
crust, such as had been noticed previously. As 
a question of economy, it was found that the 
cost of this amount of saline material for one ap- 
plication was at least thirty times as great as one 
of pure water; or, in other words, thirty water 
ings with pure water could be made at the same 
expense. In reference to the use of ordinary sea 
water for streets, it is thought that this is advan- 
tageous only where it is cheaper than fresh-water, 
the development of an unpleasant smell being 
quite marked in most cases. ‘The city of New- 
port, Rhode Island, is watered by contract with 
sea water, and it is said that the odor rising 
from the streets thus watered is sometimes al- 
most insupportable. 


s 








TEMPERATURE REQUIRED TO KILL MICRO- 
SCOPIC ORGANISMS. 

The discussion of experiments made in regard 

to spontaneous generation has proceeded upon 


| the assumed basis that live germs are destroyed 


by exposure to a heat of 212°, or that of boiling 
water. Suspecting that this might not be true 


in all cases, Mr. Crace Calvert has lately insti- 


tuted a series of investigations on the subject. 
Different substances were employed by him, par- 
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arly such as lave generally formed the basis 
: rime nts—namely, solutions of sugar 

bs iy, solutions of gelatine, and water 
sn in contact with putrid meat. Small 
thick and well-an 
nealed glass, eac h tube about four centimeters 
id five millimeters in diameter of bore. 
ystances to be operated upon were intro- 

ed into them, and left exposed to the atmos- 

e long pera for the aicen life to be devel- 

| Each tube was questing hermetically 
led and w l auze to prevent any 


rang , in- 
Tul 

t! init 
tubes were , sehnotedl of very 


rapped in wire 
cident to the operator hy case of the bursting 
of the tube. They were then placed in oil baths, 
and gradually heated to the re quired temperature 

r halfan hour. Without going into the details 
of experiment, we may mention, as the gener: al 
result, that protoplasmic life found to be 
only slightly affected by a temperature of 212°, 

id th: at even at 3005 itis not entirely destroyed, 
except in the case of gelatine. In 

e temperature of 400° Fahr. was required to 
d stroy life. 

These experiments, therefore, show that the 
life found by previous experimenters in boiled 
liquid was not due to spontaneous generation, 
but to life which had remained in the fluids, as 
in none of the experiments on record, as made 
by the advocates of the spontaneous generation 
theory, was heat raised above a temperature of 
300”. 

Proceeding to the other extreme of tempera- 

», Mr. Calvert subjected some putrid meat 
] containing a large quantity of animal- 
cules, for tw enty hours to a temperature ranging 

satween that of the freezing-point of water to 

below it. When the ice was melted animal 
sules were found to have maintained their vital- 
ty, and in two hours they resumed their original 
au tivity This corroborates the experiments of 
Professor Melsens, who ascertained that the most 
intense cold does not destroy the active power of 
vaccine lymph. 
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another case 


ior 
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PROOF OF THE 


NEBULAR HYPOTHESIS BY 
THE SPECTROSCOPE 


In the September number of the American 
Journal of Science, Professor Daniel Kirkwood 
presents the testimony of the spectroscope in re- 
gard to the truth of the nebular hypothesis, be- 
ginning by calling attention to the supposed an 
nihilation of this hypothesis by the observations 
of Lord Rosse and of Professor Bond, both of 
whom succeeded, in March, 1846, asthey thought, 
in resolving certain supposed nebulz into stars. 
‘These observations were considered by the ma- 
jority of astronomers as fatal to the claims of the 
nebular hypothesis. But, according to Professor 
Kirkwood, this has more than recovered from 
the shock it received, and the more recent appli- 
cation of the spectroscope to the investigation of 
the nebule proves its truth conclusively. The 
general result of the later examinations he sums 
up in the following manner: 

The ring nebula in Lyra, the dumb-bell 
nebula, the great nebula in Orion, and others 
which might be named, are not, as was but re- 
cently believed, extremely remote sidereal clus- 
ters, but their light undoubtedly emanates from 
matter in a gaseous form. 

2. According to Lord Rosse and Professor 
Bond, the brighter parts near the trapezium (in 
Vor. XLIV.—No. 260.—20 
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the nebula of Orion 
If this be the true appearance 
der great telescopic power, 
points of ligl t must indicate separate and proba 
bly portions of the and the whol 
nebula is to be regarded rather as a system of gase 
ous bodies than as an unbroken vaporous mass. 

3. Progressive 


consist of clustering sti 
of the nebula un- 
then discrete 


irs, 
these 


denser 


gas 
gas, 


changes in the physical condi 
tion of certain nebule are clearly indicated | 
the fact that nuclei h: tablished which, 
as shown by their spectra, are not wholly 

but have passed, at least partially, to t 
solid or liquid form. 

4. ‘The spectroscopical analysis of the light of 
several comets reveals a constitution similar to 
that of the gaseous nebulie. 

The spectroscope, then, has demonstrated the 
present existence of in.mense nebulous masses, 
such as that from which Laplace supposed the 
solar system to have been derived. It has shown, 
moreover, a progressive change in their pliysical 
structure, in accordance with the views of the 
same astronomer. In short, id afford. 


ive bee 


nes 


ous, 


the evi 
ed by spectrum analysis in favor of the nebula 
hypothesis is cumulative, and of itself sufficient 
a high de; 


ence 


to give this celebrated theory 


probability 


rree of 


PARALLAX OF 

The bright star, a Lyre, 
the northwe ‘st every evening, must now be added 
to the few of which the parallax is known with 
considerable accuracy. Dr, Briinnow, 
director of the observatory at Ann and 
now astronomer royal for Ireland, lately 
computed a series of careful and most accurate 
measurements on this star, made by comparison 
with a minute star near it, known as Struve’s 
Companion. ‘The result is that the parallax is 
almost exactly one-fifth of a second. An idea 
of the smallness of this angle may be formed by 
reflecting y that the smallest visible object ; 
tends an angle of about one minute; so that if 
the angle which Dr. Briinnow had to measure 
were increased three hundred times, it would still 
appear to the naked eye as a mere point. Yet 
this is the angle subtended by the distance from 
the earth to the sun as seen from the star, The 
corresponding distance of the star is a little more 
than a million times that of the sun, or about 
93,000,000,000,000 miles. Previous determina- 
tions of this parallax, by Peters and the Struves, 
have ranged from one-tenth to one-fourth of a 
second ; but the extreme difficulty of measuring 
so small an angle made them all a little doubtful. 


A STAR. 


now conspicuous in 


formerly 
Arbor, 
has 


sub- 


NEW SPECIES OF SIEBOLDIA IN CHINA, 

The interesting announcement has lately been 
made to the Academy of Sciences in Paris of 
the discovery in Western China of a new species 
of giant salamander (Sieboldia davidiana), close- 
ly resembling in general character the well- 
known species of Japan, but differing in sev- 
eral important points. These consist princi- 
pally in the less confluent character of the 
tubercles on the surface of the head and ante- 
rior portion of the body, and their greater de- 
gree of regularity, forming regular lines, with 
well-marked figures. The eye is inclosed i 
a double range of tubercles, which, on the in- 
ternal face, become angular like a very open V, 
while in the Japan species the tubercles present 
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only a confused arrangement. The Chinese ani- 
mal, too, appears to have the fingers and toes a 
little longer in proportion, and the general color 
of the body darker. It lives on the frontier of 
the Celestial empire, in the clear and limpid wa- 
ters which descend from the mountains of the 
Khou-kou-noor, where it reaches enormous di- 
mensions, some specimens having been met with 
weighing from fifty to seventy pounds. 


CARBOLIC ACID IN SNAKE POISONING. 

Nature informs us that, according to recent 
French investigations, the application of carbolic 
acid, after the bite of the viper, is a remedy both 
for local and general poisoning. ‘The acid is to 
be used in the proportion of two parts to one of 
alcohol, and must be applied at once, since if 
given internally, or applied to the wound at a 
late period, it has no effect. It is believed to 
act not by neutralizing the poison, but by con- 
traction of the small vessels, thus preventing ab- 
sorption. 

TRANSPARENT GREEN VARNISH. 

A beautifully transparent green varnish is 
made by taking a small quantity of ‘* Chinese 
blue,” with about twice the amount of finely 
powdered chromate of potash, and stirring these 
in copal varnish thinned with turpentine. <A 
thorough grinding of this mixture must be made 
for the purpose of intimately incorporating the 
ingredients, as otherwise it will not be trans- 
parent. A preponderance of chromate of pot- 
ash gives a yellowish shade to the green, and a 
deficiency increases the amount of blue. This 
varnish, thus colored, produces a very striking 
effect in japanned goods, paper-hangings, etcf, 
and can be made very cheaply. 


VARIATION OF COLOR IN BIRDS WITH THE 
LOCALITY. 

The subject of variation of color in birds, as 
expressing specific distinctions, has for a long 
time occupied the attention of ornithologists ; 
and while with some the slightest difference in 
shade was sufficient to establish a separate spe- 
cies, a wide variation is allowed by others with- 
out affecting the idea of specific identity. We 
are gradually, however, coming to appreciate the 
influence which external conditions, such as light 
or shade, moisture or dryness, varying tempera- 
ture, latitude, ete., produce upon color; and so 
long as the general pattern remains the same we 
can allow a great variation in tint, and even in 
size, since, as is well known, this depends largely 
upon latitude or altitude of birth-place and resi- 
dence. As a general rule, it may be said that 
as we go southward from a north temperate lati- 
tude, with the increasing temperature and bright- 
er sky the colors are deeper and the size less ; 
and, on the other hand, in proceeding northward 
and into more clouded atmospheres, the dimen- 
sions become greater, with a decrease in general 
brilliancy. In sandy or barren regions the ac- 
companying birds become of a grayish tint, while 
in red soils a reddish shade will be appreciable. 

Again, in certain regions the birds exhibit a 
tendency to melanism, or a blackening, this be- 
ing noticeable in Florida, and more especially in 
the West India Islands, as compared with the 
United States. An instance of this is seen in 
the common red-winged blackbird, the female 


a 
of which, as found in the United States, is ya. 
riegated with brown, yellowish, and grayis) 
streaks, the male alone being a glossy black 
with red shoulders. A blackbird is found "ad 
Cuba, however, the male of which is undistiy- 
guishable from our bird, excepting in the small. 
er size, while the female is of a uniform lustrous 
black, differing only from the male in the gb- 
sence of red upon the shoulders. Similar com- 
parative peculiarities are presented in quite a 
number of West Indian birds, 

CELESTIAL ORIGIN OF POSITIVE ELEc- 

TRICITY. 

M. Becquerel has recently presented a mem- 
oir to the Academy of Sciences of Paris upon 
the celestial origin of atmospheric electricity, or 
rather of the positive electricity distributed in 
enormous quantities in the planetary spaces, 
This he finds in the hydrogen electrized posi- 
tively which escapes continually from the sun, 
According to modern observations the solar 
spots are in reality cavities, by which the hy- 
drogen, and the various substances composing 
the solar atmosphere, escape from the photo- 
sphere, this hydrogen being the result of a de- 
composition, bringing with it positive electricity, 
which is distributed in the planetary spaces, di- 
minishing in intensity more and more toward 
the earth, in consequence of the poor conduct- 
ing power of the more and more dense strata 
of the air, and of the superficial crust of the 
earth, this latter being negative only because it 
is less positive than the air. 

For this electricity to be propagated in any 
medium, some substance is necessary as a veli- 
cle; and it is established, in fact, that the lu- 
minous properties of electricity belong in a great 
degree, if not entirely, to the ponderable matter 
across which the electric discharges are trans- 
mitted, ‘The auroras result from the discharges 
of this electricity, thus explaining, according to 
M. Becquerel, the rustling or crackling sound 
heard by the inhabitants of the polar regions. 
This occurrence, although apparently well at- 
tested, has been denied by some; but the expe- 
rience of M. Rollier, the intrepid aeronaut who 
was carried in his balloon last December from 
Paris to Norway, and landed upon a snow-cov- 
ered mountain 10,000 feet high, confirms this 
view. This gentleman remarks, in his report 
of the voyage, that while passing through a thin 
fog he perceived the brilliant rays of an aurora 
tinging every thing with its strange light. Very 
soon a curious and incomprehensible roaring was 
heard; but this, after a time, ceased entirely, 
with the development of a decided odor of sul- 
phur, which was almost suffocating. 


GRAPHITE IN GRAY OXIDE OF IRON. 

From recent investigations of Sneller we are 
informed that the graphite segregated in gray 
oxide of iron consists of pure carbon, but that 
there is no free graphite-like silicon associated 
with it, although some occurs in combination. 
The quantity of carbon which remains enveloped 
in the hardening of a fluid cast iron appears to 
be dependent on the proportion in which the 
carbon was dissolved in the liquid iron, and 
upon the rapidity with which the transformation 
took place from the liquid to the solid state, 
rather than upon the quantity of foreign ele. 
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h as manganese, sulphur, phosphorus, | 


ments, suc 


etc. 


the height of the 
iron was treated. 


, thus not upon 
temperature at which the 
While in puddling nearly all the silicon 
urned before the carbon becomes oxidized, 
his process of oxidation in the Bessemer meth- 
comes on about equally with the two ele- 
nents, if not even more rapidly with the silicon. 
[he remarkable fact that the same amount of 
‘lica which makes the Bessemer and cast steel 
old-short does not affect the quality of wrought 
m under all conditions appears to depend 
yn the circumstance that steel contains the 
silica in a state of chemical combination, while 
in wrought iron it only occurs as a slag. 


silicon, 
is 


o 
La 


ON NOMENCLATURE OF UNITS OF FORCE AND 
ENERGY. 


Everett calls the attention of the | 


Professor 
British Association to the necessity of giving 
names to absolute units of force and of energy- 
that is, units not varying with locality, like the 
gravitation units vulgarly employed (pound, 
foot-pound, ete.), but detined by reference to 
specified units of mass, length, and time, ac- 
cording to the condition that unit force, acting 
on unit mass, produces unit acceleration. He 
proposed that the units of force and of energy 

r of work), thus related to the gramme, meter, 

nd second, be called respectively the dyne and 
the pone; and the names kilodyne, megadyne, 
lilopone, megapone be employed to denote a 
thousand and a million of these fundamental 
units. After the reading of the paper the subject 
was considered by the mathematical and phys 
ical section of the association, and a committee 
was appointed, conjointly with one from the sec- 
tion of mechanical science, for the purpose of 
framing a nomenclature of units of force and 
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beautiful yellow color to silk and wool withor 
any mordant. 

Attention is called to the similarity of gallein, 
gallin, coerulein, and ceerulin to the coloring 
matter of wood. ‘The relationship is particularly 
striking between gallein and the coloring matter 
of logwood, and between ccerulein and the lo- 
kao of the Chinese. 


t 
al 


ga 


SOLVENT OF INDIGO. 

According to the Journal of the ty of 
Arts, Venice turpentine, or parafline, heated to 
the boiling-point, will dissolve indigo with the 
same blue color as a solution of sulphuric acid ; 
in petroleum 


Soci 


4 carmine solution, 
while in spermaceti it produces a carmine-violet, 
and in stearic acid a blue color. 


indigo forms : 


MALLEABLE BRONZE. 


It is said that in consequence of the announce- 
ments made some months ago before the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of Paris in reference to the sub 
ject of malleable bronze, this substance is now 
likely to come into practical use in European and 
American art. The existence of such a sub- 
stance has long been known from specimens of 
very ancient origin, and from its use by the Chi 
nese in the construction of their tom-toms. It 
may be prepared from bell-metal bronze, to which 
20 per cent. of tin has been added, and heating 
to a dark red. This generally brittle metal thus 
becomes malleable, and can be readily forged 
and rolled out from a thickness of three or four 
millimeters to that of a half to a quarter of 
a millimeter. In the operation the density of 
the metal is increased, and it can 
easily, preserving its entire homogeneity. 
whole secret rests in giving the bronze the prop 
er degree of heat, since, without this, it remains 


or 


| brittle. 


NEW COLORING MATTERS. 

Professor Baeyer has lately brought to the no 
tice of the Chemical Society of Berlin a new 
class of coloring matters. ‘Thus, if pyrogallic 

id be melted with naphthalic acid and some 
other substances, a new coloring material is ob- 
tained, named by him gadlein, which appears in 
the form of either a brownish-red powder, or of 
small metallic green crystals. If this be boiled 
with a good deal of water, with addition of zinc 
and dilute sulphuric acid, the dark color of the 
liquid is transformed, after a certain time, into 
a light reddish-yellow. Some resinous matter 
will be separated from this by filtering, and the 
liquid becomes clear ; but, on cooling, is clouded 
again by the separation of some oil drops, which 
after a time become crystallized. Ultimately 
large brownish-red crystals are obtained, which 
consist of ga/lin mixed with a little gallein. 

If gallin be heated with twenty parts of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid to 200° C., the reddish- 
brown color of the solution changes after a time 
to a greenish-brown. After the reaction is 
completed, the mass is to be boiled in a large | 
amount of water, and the very voluminous de 
posit washed with hot water. This consists of 
cerulein—a substance readily soluble*in hot 


aniline, with the production of a beautiful indi- | 


go-blue color. Other substances referred to in 
Professor Baeyer’s paper are ccerulin, reforcin, 
fluorescein—the latter of which will impart a 


ARSENIOUS ACID AND ALBUMEN. 


The preservation of albumen for manufactur- 
ing purposes is a problem of much interest, in 
view of the great use of this substance in the 
arts, one method consisting in the addition of a 
slight amount of arsenious acid, or arsenite of 
soda. ‘lhe use of the former is, however, some 
times inconvenient, on account of the great in- 
solubility ; and that of the latter is occasionally 
objectionable on account of its alkaline action 
affecting the application of the albumen. For 
the purpose of obviating these objections, Paraf 
suggested the boiling of the arsenious acid with 
glycerine, in which it is quite soluble; after allow 
ing the solution to cool, and to stand for twenty 
four hours, a few drops may be added to the 
albumen. ‘The same substance can be added to 


gum-arabic, paste, and other substances, to pre- 


| vent fermentation, putrefaction, and the devel 


opment of fungi. It will, of course, be 
stood that arsenic in this preparation is 
poisonous, and its use with substances inten 
to be eaten is, therefore, out of the question. 


LIEURNUR METHOD OF REMOVING 
SOIL. 

The difficulty of solving the problem of the 
economical and speedy removal of night-soil is a 
subject that is continually pressing upon the atten- 
tion of our cities with increasing weight, and nu- 
merous propositions looking toward this end have 
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been discussed or adopted. Among others, that | 
of Mr. Lieurnur, of Haarlem, has been received | 
quite favorab ly, and is being brought into prac- | 
tical application in various portions of Europe. 
‘This consists in the establishment of a series of 
iron pipes, which bring the soil into iron res- 
ervoirs, and which are so connected with an air- 
pump as to be capable of exhaustion. When 
7 is is done the connecting pipes are opened, and 

» pressure of the air forces more or less of the | 
excrement with which they are laden into the | 
reservoir. From this it is taken up by means 
of a pump into a specially arranged air-tight 
wagon, and carried off to be manufactured into 
a fertilizer. 


OINTMENT FOR GUN-BARRELS ON THE SEA- 
SHORE. 

It is said that an oimtment made of corrosive 
sublimate and lard will prove an effectual pro- 
tection against the rusting of gun-barrels on the 
sea-shore. 


ELECTROPLATING METAL WITH } 
COBALT. 

A process devised by Mr. Nagel, of Hamburg, 
for coating iron, steel, and other oxidizable met- 
als with an electro deposit of nickel or cobalt 
consists in taking 400 parts, by weight, of pure 
sulphate of the protoxide of nickel by erystalliza- 
tion, and 200 parts, by weight, of pure ammonia, 
so as to form a double salt, which is then dis- 
solved in 6000 parts of distilled water, and 1200 
parts of ammoniacal solution, of the specific grav- 
ity of 0.909, added. ‘The electro deposit is ef- 
fected by an ordinary galvanic current, using a 
platinum positive pole, the solution being heated 
to about 100° Fahrenheit. The strength of the 
galvanic current is regulated according to the 
number of objects to be coated. For coating 
with cobalt, 138 parts, by weight, of pure sulphate 
of cobalt are combined with 69 parts of pure am- 
monia, to form a double salt, which is then dis- 
solved in 1000 parts of distilled water, and 120 
parts of ammoniacal solution, of the same specific 
gravity as before, are added. The process of dep- 
osition with cobalt is the same as with nickel. 


NICKEL AND 


NEW FOSSIL CRUSTACEANS. 

According to Mr. Woodward, twenty-three 
new species of fossil crustaceans have been dis- 
covered and described within the last year, one 
of them, of a very extensive distribution, occur- 
ring in Upper Silesia, in Turin, and in three dis- 
tinct localities of England. He gives in his ad- 
hesion to the views of Mr. Billings in regard to 
the possession of feet by trilobites, and thinks 
that this fact, if established, would carry the iso- 
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pod class back in time to the earliest paleozoic 
rocks. He dissents from the views of Dr. Pack- 
ard, who, from the examination of their embryos, 
proposes to bring the king-crab, or common 
horseshoe-crab of the United States, near to the 
trilobites. 


WATER-PROOFING PREPARATION. 


A method of rendering woven fabrics water- | 
proof, without filling up the interstices of the 
cloth so as to prevent the passage of perspira- 
tion, is announced by Professor Balard. For | 
this purpose acetate of alumina is prepared by 
dissolving an ounce of acetate of Jead in a pint 


1s 








of distilled water, and three, -quarters of an ounce 
of sulphate of alumina in the same quantity of 
| water. ‘These solutions having been mixed and 
filtered, the cloth to be rendered water-proof js 
immersed in the mixture fora quarter of an hour, 
| and is then drained and dried ina current of air 
COLORS OF FOSSIL SHELLS, 


In an inquiry into the possibility of determin. 


ing the original colors of fossil shells, by Kayser, 


it was found that reds were more durable ‘ than 
any other color, this tint being appreciable in 
forms where their nearest living allies were of 
somewhat similar shades. 


PARKES ON EFFECT OF DIET AND EXERCISE 
ON ELIMINATION OF NITROGEN. 

Dr. Parkes, while investigating the effect of 
diet and exercise on the elimination of nitrogen, 
had for his subject a very healthy, powerful, and 
temperate young soldier, He conducted one 
series of experiments in which the man was fed 
on ordinary diet, and the amount of nitrogen 
content was kept as near as possible constant. 
In a second series prepared fuod was given so as 
to keep the amount of nitrogen introduced per- 
fectly constant; and a third series was made 
with non-nitrogenous food. These experiments 
showed distinctly an increased elimination of 
nitrogen in the period of rest after severe exer- 
cise, confirming Dr. Parkes’s former results, and 
supporting the statement of Liebig on this point, 
in opposition to that of Voit. Whether it was 
diminished during exercise or not was not clearly 
shown by the experiments. The non-nitroge- 
nous diet for five days neither raised nor lowered 
the temperature in the rectum of the patient, but 
apparently did not affect the health, nor did it 
alter the frequency of the pulse; but the heart's 
action became weak, and the pulse soft. The 
experiments proved that force necessary for great 
muscular work can be obtained by the muscle 
from fat and starch, though changes in the nitrog- 
enous constituents of the muscles also go on, 
which have, as one effect, an increased elimina- 
tion of nitrogen after the cessation of the work. 


GILDING AND SILVERING SILK. 

According to a formula published by Griine, 
for silvering or gilding silk, the silk is to be 
soaked with a 5 per cent. solution of iodide of 
potassium, and dried; then (in non-actinic light) 
dipped in a 5 per cent. solution of nitrate of sil- 
ver, containing a few drops of nitric acid, and 
well drained ; next exposed for a few minutes to 
sunlight, and then dipped in a 2 per cent. solu- 
tion of sulphate of iron. It immediately be- 
comes gray, from reduction of metallic silver, and, 
after washing and drying, only requires burnish- 
ing in order to acquire the metallic lustre. By 
repeating this treatment, varied, however, by 
adding a little free iodine to the solution of io- 
dide of potassium, the silver deposit becomes 
stronger. By laying the silvered silk in a very 
weak solution of chloride of gold, the silver be- 
comes chloride, and gold is deposited; and by 
then removing the chloride of silver by a solu- 
tion of hyposulphite of soda, washing, drying, 
and burnishing, the appearance of gilding is pro- 
duced, if the deposit of metal be sufficiently 
thick. The purest chemicals must be used in 


| order to secure satisfactory results, 
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INHALATION OF DUST BY WORKMEN. 

The injurious effect of exposure to the dust 
of various manufacturing establishments has not 
unfrequently been dwelt upon with more or less 
force; but we are hardly prepared for the result 
of certain specific investigations on this subject. 
It has long been a disputed point whether the 
particles of iron, silica, ete., merely lodge within 
the air-cells of the lungs, or penetrate through 
their walls into the tissue between them. But 
Professor Zenker informs us that, on examining 
the lang of a woman who had been exposed to 
the dust of iron oxide, used in preparing books 
of gold-leaf, he found the powder in the tissue 
between the air-cells and in their walls, as well 
as in their cavities. From less than two ounces 
of this lung over twelve grains of iron oxide 
were obtained by chemical methods; so that, if 
equally distributed through both lungs, there 
must have been at least three-quarters of an 
ounce inhaled. In another case—that of a 
workman exposed to the dust of a mixture used 
in preparing ultramarine substances—he found 
a quantity estimated at fully an ounce, 


ILLUSTRATION OF PSYCHIC FORCE. 

A correspondent of Les Mondes, writing in 
reference to the communications which have ap- 
peared in regard to the ‘‘ psychic force,” nar- 
rates a curious fact as coming within his own ex- 
perience. He states that a favorite dog had 
been in the habit of taking up his abode upon 
a skin of a white bear in his master’s chamber. 
On one occasion, while the dog was reclining 
upon the skin, the writer looking at him and ad- 
miring the entire confidence with which he rest- 
ed his head upon the skin of this polar monster, 
the thought suddenly came into his mind as to 
the effect that would be produced upon the dog 
if it were a real bear, and not a mere skin. In 
a flash the dog gave a sudden bound, and got as 
far Cff the skin as possible, his ears erect and 
hair standing on end, with his mouth open, and 
exhibiting the utmost anxiety and terror. It 
was a long time before the animal could be in- 
duced to approach the skin and recline upon it 


as before, several days elapsing before this could 


be brought about. 


NICKEL AND COBALT PLATING IN THE WET 

Professor Stolba, of the polytechnic labora- 
tory of the Polytechnicon, of Prague, a chemist 
who has been the first to announce to the world 
several important technical discoveries, especial- 
ly in reference to the plating of metals, has just 
published, in Dingler’s Polytechnic Journal, an 
article upon the method of coating metals of all 
kinds with nickel and cobalt in the wet way, or 
by boiling; and he thinks that it will be quite 
possible to imitate the effect of, and even to fur- 
nish a satisfactory substitute for, the method by 
electroplating, which has lately come so gener- 
ally into use. 

The value of nickel plating is, of course, well 
understood, and it is now very much used wher- 
ever polished iron or brass is liable to corrode, 
as is particularly the case in the vicinity of 
calt-water. In large yachts, where expense is 
no consideration, all the metal work, as also 
the machinery of sea-going steamers, is often 
treated in this way; a notable instance of which 





may be seen in the yacht Resolute, a splendid 
vessel lately built for Mr. A, S. Hatch, of New 
York. : 

The details of Professor Stolba’s process are 
too complicated for our pages ; but we may say, 
in generai terms, that it depends upon the action 
of salts of nickel in the presence of chloride of 
zine and of the metal to be coated. The sub- 
stances required are: first, a suitable vessel for 
conducting the operation, which may be of porce- 
lain or metal; second, a suitable salt of nickel, 
which may be either chloride, sulphate, or the 
sulphate of nickel and potassa; third, a solution 
of chloride of zine; fourth, clippings of sheet 
zine or zine wire and powdered zinc; fifth, pure 
hydrochloric acid. Cobaltizing, as Professor 
Stolba terms it, is conducted in very much the 
same way—a salt of cobalt being used in place of 
the salt of nickel. 





DURATION OF VISION. 

Professor Ogden N, Rood, of Columbia Col- 
lege, in a late number of Silliman’s Journal, has 
an article upon the amount of time necessary for 
vision, and refers to an experiment of Wheat- 


| stone’s, which seems to show that distinct vision 


is possible in a period of less than one-millionth 
of asecond. He, however, refers to experiments 
of his own, by which electric sparks were pro- 
duced whose duration was only the forty-bil- 
lionth part of a second; and yet, during their 
continuance, the letters on a printed page were 
plainly to be seen; and in polariscope observa- 
tions the cross and rings around the axis of crys- 
tals could be appreciated, with all their peculiar- 
ities. He thinks, however, that while this pe- 
riod is sufficient for the production of a strong 
and distinct impression upon the retina, a smaller 
interval will suffice for many purposes, and that 
four-billionths of a second, and, perhaps, even a 
shorter time, may be sufficient. ‘This, according 
to the professor, is not so wonderful, if we ac- 
cept the doctrine of the undulatory theory of 
light; as, according to it, in four-billionths of a 
second nearly two and a half millions of the mean 
undulations of light reach and act upon the eye. 


REMOVING THE SMELL OF PETROLEUM. 

Professor Stolba publishes what he considers 
the best method of completely removing from 
glass or other vessels the smell of any petroleum 
which may have been previously contained in 
them. ‘This simply consists in intrpducing a 
suitable quantity of milk of lime and shaking it 
around thoroughly, and, after allowing it to 
stand for a time, repeating the operation in a 
few minutes. At the same time the external 
surface of the vessel is to be washed with a rag 
dipped in the same substance. Petroleum forms 
an emulsion with the milk of lime, and can thus 
be readily removed. If particles of thickened 
petroleum adhere to the glass, these can be re- 
moved by washing with fine sand, or by other 
mechanical means. 

After emptying out the emulsion produced, it 
is only necessary to rinse with water, after which 
as much chloride of lime as will go on the point 
of a knife is to be introduced and shaken with 
water, and then allowed to stand about an hour, 
the exterior being rinsed off in a similar manner. 
If the liquids referred to are used hot, this oper- 
ation will be materially facilitated. 
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INJURY OF GREAT BATTLES TO VEGETATION, 

A remarkable feature attendant upon the late 
French-German war is said to have consisted in 
the destruction of vegetation in the vicinity of 
the great battle-fields, this being not simply the 
result of mechanical injuries, but of some more 
potent agency, and, according to one writer, 
the result of the enormous mass of powder 
burned during the battles. As soon as the pow- 
der is exploded sulphuric acid is distributed 
through the atmosphere, and driven forward by 
the winds until it is carried by rains down into 
the soil, where it destroys vegetation; the effect 
being quite similar to that of the same gas as 
thrown out of manufacturing establishments. 
As, during the war, many thousand tons of pow- 
der were burned, it would be quite easy to un- 
derstand that an immense number of cubic feet 
of sulphuric acid must have been thrown off into 
the atmosphere. 


RESEARCHES UPON TOBACCO-SMOKE, 

Some recent investigations, by Drs. Vohl and 
Eulenberg, upon tobacco - smoke are likely ma- 
terially to modify existing views in regard to 
the physiological action of the weed. ‘Their 
paper is divided into three parts, the first of 
which treats of the chemical composition of com- 
mercial tobacco for smoking, for chewing, and 
snuff; the second contains the results of an ex- 
amination of the products generated by the com- 
bustion of tobacco during smoking; and the 
third describes the physiological eftects of the 
bases extracted from tobacco-smoke. 

Commercial tobacco for smoking purposes was 
invariably found to contain nicotine, amounting 
sometimes to 4 per cent, or more, while in to- 
bacco used for chewing and snuff only minute 
traces of that alkaloid could be detected; so 
that nicotine poisoning from chewing or snuffing 
would ‘appear to be very problematical. The 
authors state that, as a fact, no such cases are 
on record. 

Among the gaseous products given off during 
the smoking of good tobacco and cigars, there 
were found oxygen, nitrogen, marsh gas, and car- 
bonic oxide, besides the more readily condensi- 
ble gases and vapors—sulphureted hydrogen and 
hydrocyanic acid, and occasionally sulphocyanic 
acid; this case being produced at a later stage 
by the action of sulphureted hydrogen on hy- 
drocyanice acid. ‘The acid and non-basic prod- 
ucts formed are, formic, acetic, metacetic, bu- 
tyric, valeric, and carbolic acids; creosote, per- 
haps caprylic and succinic acids also; the latter 
from fermentation of the malic acid well known 
to exist in the green tobacco plant. ‘There are 
also a solid hydrocarbon and a liquid hydrocar- 
bon of the benzole series. 

The most interesting fact in the inquiry was 
that no nicotine could be detected among the 
basic products of the distillation, proving that 
the injurious effects of tobacco-smoking are not 
to be attributed to this substance; on the con- 
trary, it was in the alkaloids of the pyridin or 
picolin series, well known to be produced during 
the destructive distillation of wood and other 
vegetable products, that the poisonous influences 
were found. These were tested upon pigeons 
and guinea-pigs, and were found to produce te- 
tanic spasms, irregular action of the heart, and 
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death. The same bases, obtained from other | 


sources than tobacco, produced similar effect 

As the same pyridin bases are among the prod 
ucts of the distillation of opium, the authors 
are inclined to attribute the effects produced by 
smoking this drug not to morphia, but to the 
picolin series of alkaloids, 


PARCHMENT-PAPER,. 

The use of parchment-paper for the prepara- 
tion of deeds and other purposes is increasing 
very rapidly, and is replacing the genuine parch- 
ment in a great many of its applications. An 
improved method of preparing this substance, 
according to a late article, consists in using the 
commercial oil of vitriol in an undiluted state. 
The paper is first passed through a solution of 
alum, and thoroughly dried, previous to its im- 
mersion, thus preventing any undue action of the 
corrosive principle of the vitriol. After the ap- 
plication of the acid the paper is passed into a 
vat of water, and then through an alkaline bath, 
to be again washed. Written and printed paper 
may undergo this improved process without ma- 
terially affecting the clearness and distinctness 
of the letters, and the paper retains all its quali 
ties, even after being wetted several times in 
succession, while paper prepared in the usual 
manner loses, to a great extent, its plianey, and 
becomes hard and stiff. 


STONES IN THE STOMACH OF COD-FISH, 

Among the curious things connected with the 
cod-fish is the frequency with which large stones 
are found in the stomach. ‘These are of various 
sizes, sometimes, in a large fish, weighing many 
pounds; and it is a popular belief among fisher- 
men that these are taken in just before a storm 
for the purpose of anchoring themselves during 
the expected swell of the sea. ‘This is supposed 
to be corroborated by the fact (if it be one) that 
all the fish taken before a storm agree in this 
peculiarity, whereas at ordinary times nothing 
of the kind can be detected. 


DIFFERENCE IN GRAVITY OF ISLANDS AND 
CONTINENTS. 

We have already informed our readers in re- 
gard to certain experiments that have been pros- 
ecuted in India with reference to the determina- 
tion of the intensity of gravity on an island sta- 
tion as compared with that of one inland, or on 
the continent, in the same latitude. As the re 
sult of observations upon an island west of Cape 
Comorin, we are informed that gravity on the 
coast was found to be greater than inland, and 
at an ocean station like Minicoy greater than on 
the coast. 


CHLOROMETHYL AS AN ANASTHETIC, 
According to a report by Dr. Rossi, experi- 
ments instituted at the University of Padua upon 
the use of bichloride of methylene as an ans- 
thetic showed that out of 108 operations in only 
eight was there any vomiting, and that in every 


_ respect this chloromethyl should have the prefer- 


ence over chloroform for surgical purposes, hav- 
ing for the last three years replaced both chloro- 
form and ether in that city. The London Med- 
ical Times and Wazette gives the experience of 
Mr. Spencer Wells in 250 operations with this 
substance, showing a close coincidence in the 
general results with those of the Italian operators. 








BALESTRA ON THE MIASM OF THE I 
MARSHES, 

Mr. Balestra, in a series of investigations upon 
the nature and origin of the miasma of the Pontine 
Marshes, found the stagnant waters filled with 

ganisms of various species, and among them 
one in partic ular, which was abundant in propor- 


-ONTINE 


tion to the degree of putrefaction in the water. 
This is a small alga, which floats on the surface 
er, and presents the appearance of 





wat 


ps of oil. At a low temperature these germi- 
» very slowly ; but during the warm weather, 


when exposed to the air, they reproduce very 

idly. The author, finding that the addition 
of a small quantity of arsenious acid, or sulphite 
of soda, or 
of quinine, destroyed the vitality of this plant, in- 


fers tl 


still better) of the neutral sulphate 


iat the miasma of the marshes is due to its 
existence and propagation; and that the well 
known agency these me 


fever depends 


of licaments in curing 
upon their chemical action upon 
the plant which causes it, especially as its spore 


res 


are found to be disseminated every where through 
rhe plant is not developed in 
. dry season, although it makes its appearance 
in great quantity during moderately rainy weath 
4 occurring in a Warm season. 






» atmosphere. 


‘The non-occur- 
rence of the fever in the winter, according to the 
Pe is due less to the cold, which prevents 
the vegetation of the plant or retards the decom- 
position of organic substances, than to the abun- 
dance of the rain, whicl 





autl 


1 covers the places where 
these spores exist, their dissemination into the 
atmosphere being thereby prevented, and only 
facilitated by the drying up of the soil, which al- 
lows the spores to float readily. 

CAUSE OF THE 
OF 


INCREASED 
CERTAIN 


EXPLOSIVENESS 
BODIES. 

According to Les Mondes, the explosive prop- 
erties of inflammable matter are not dependent 
on the elevation of the temperature of the atmos- 
phere, but upon its hygrometric state, as explo- 
sions take place in winter as well as in summer. 
Gunpowder during a drought will acquire spon- 
taneous explosive qualities, even without any el 
evation of temperature, and is more ready to act 
from the smallest spark. ‘The least quantity of 
oxalic acid, however, is sufficient to prevent spon- 
taneous action of explosive materials, and with- 
out, at the same time, modifying the propelling 
properties of the powders. Thus if a pulverulent 
mixture of sulphur and chlorate of potash, or any 
other combustible substance ready to furnish det- 
onating compounds, be combined with one-third 
part of oxalic acid, and then heated even to the 
degree of fusion, there will be no explosion. ‘The 
action of the acid is believed to have a catalytic 
influence that precedes the abandonment of the 
basic particle of water of this substance, any ex- 
cess of acid being without effect upon the gener 
al result. It is suggested that this, if true, will 
have an important bearing upon the manufacture 
of explosive substances generally, in reality chan- 
ging them at will from fulminates to simple ex- 
plosives. 


REPORT OF THE TIDAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

In the report of a Tidal Committee to the 

British Association, Sir William Thomson stated 

that the chief object of the originators of the in- 
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vestigation was the determination of long period 
tides, and particularly the lunar declinational 
fortnightly tide, and the solar declinational 
semi-annual tide. ‘The reason for desiring the 
determination of such tides with great accuracy 
was that this would give a means of estimating, 
with absolute certainty, the degree of elastic 
yielding which the solid earth experienced under 
the tide-generating influences of sun and moon. 
It was quite certain that the solid earth did 
yield to some degree, as it must do so unless it 
were infinitely rigid. It had long been a favor- 
ite assumption of geologists that the earth con 
sisted of a thin shell of solid rock, twenty to fifty 
miles thick, according to various estimates, in 
closing an interior filled with melted material 
lava, metals, ete. This hypothesis was, however, 
untenable, because, were it true, the solid crust 
would yield with almost as perfect freedom (on 
account of its thinness and great area) as if it 
were perfectly liquid. Thus the boundary of the 
solid earth would rise and fall under the tide- 
generating influences so much to 
sensible difference to be shown by the 
ing and falling relatively to the solid ; 

that if the earth, as a whole, had a 

gree of rigidity equal to that of glass, the tides 
would be very much diminished from the magni- 
tude corresponding to a perfectly rigid globe, 
with water like that of our seas upon it. This 
consideration, he had shown, rendered it proba- 
ble that the earth had considerably more average 


as leave no 
water ris 

showing 
} 


» de- 





1 
’ 
gla 


rigidity than a globe of glass of the same size. 
The mathematical calculation showed a some- 
what startling result, to the effect that a globe 
of glass of the same size as the earth, if throngh- 
out of exactly the same rigidity as a small glass 
globe, would yield, like an India rubber ball, 
with remarkable freedom to the tide-generating 
influences, thus leaving a very much smaller 
ditference to be shown by water if placed on the 
surface of such a globe, and estimated in its rise 
and fall relatively to the solid bottom on which 
it rested. ‘The precise agreement of precessic nt 
and nutation, with dynamical estimates found 
ed on the supposition of the earth being verfectly 
rigid, made it probable that the earth was, in re 
ality, vastly more rigid, as a whole, than any 
specimen of surface rock, in the condition in 
which it is when experimented on in our labora- 
tories. The proposed tidal observation and cal 
culation he considers to be the only method 
which gives directly, and without any possibly 
doubtful suppositions regarding interior arrange- 
ment of density on the earth, a measurement of 
its elastic yielding to the tide-generating influ 
ences, 
FLETCHER’'S RHYSIMETCR. 

Mr. Fletcher communicates to the British As 
sociation an instrument which he calls the Rhy- 
simeter, intended to indicate the velocity of flow 
ing liquids, and measuring the speed of ships 
through the water. The principle resembles 
that of the anemometer of Mr. Fletcher, by 

{which he is able to measure the speed of hot 
air, flame, and smoke. In both instruments 
the impact force of the current, and also its 
|tendency to induce a current parallel with it- 
self, are measured, and become indicators of 
the force and velocity of the stream. A modi- 
| fication of the apparatus is used in measuring 
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the speed of ships, the indicator, in size and ap- 
pearance resembling a barometer, being placed 
in the captain’s cabin. ‘The instrument can be 
made self-registering, marking on a sheet of 
paper the speed obtained at any instant of time. 
It is said that it has already been introduced on 
board some of the larger steamers plying be- 
tween England and America, and has proved 
of great value, superseding entirely the crude 
throwing the log,” as it shows at 
any moment the exact speed of the ship. 


process of ** 


PROPOSED CONNECTION OF SCIENCE AND 
PHE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 

Colonel Strange, in view of the want of har- 
mony between the British government and the 
learned men of the country upon scientific ques- 
tions, suggests that two additions be made to the 
ministry : first, a Minister of Science, and second, 
a permanent Consultative Council, to advise the 
various departments through the minister, 

The duties of the council would be, first, to 
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advise the government on all questions arising 
in the ordinary routine of administration sy}, 
mitted to it by the various departments ; second 
to advise government on special questions, such 
as the founding of new scientific institutions. 
and the modification or abolition of old ones 
the sanctioning of scientific expeditions, and 
applications for grants for scientific purposes ; 
third, to consider and decide upon inventions 
tendered to government for the use of the state - 
and fourth, to conduct or superintend the ex. 
periments necessary to enable it to perform 
these duties. 


COLOMBIAN CURE OF THE BITE OF A 
POISONOUS SERPENT. 

A native of Colombia has lately announced 
that the bite of a poisonous serpent can be cured 
by simply dropping melted sealing-wax upon the 
fang-marks, the result being a slight cautery and 
a complete exclusion of the air in consequence 
of the adhesion of the wax. 
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UNITED STATES. 

( UR Record is closed on the 24th of Novem- 

ber. On the 7th of November elections 
were held in Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and Mississippi. In each of 
these States, excepting Virginia, Mississippi, 
and Illinois, State officers and a Legislature 
were to be elected. ‘he election in New York 
resulted in a Republican majority of nearly 
18,000—a gain of over 50,000. ‘The State Leg- 
islature elected is Republican in both branches 
by a two-thirds majoritv. In New York city, 
with the exception of William M. Tweed, every 


‘Tammany candidate for the State Senate was | 


defeated. —In New Jersey, Joel Parker, the 
Democratic candidate for Governor, was elected 
by a majority of 6000. The Legislature, how- 
ever, remains Republican, as last year. —In 
Wisconsin, Governor Fairchild, the Republican 


candidate, was re-elected by a majority of over | 


80.00; and Governor Austin, of Minnesota, by 
a majority of 10,000.—In Hhnois, General Bev- 
eridge, the Republican candidate for Congress- 
man at large, received a majority of over 14,000. 


-In Maryland, the Democratic candidate for | 


Governor, W. P. Whyte, was elected by 15,000 
majority—a loss of 3000 from the majority of 
1870.—In Massachusetts there were four par- 


ties in the field. W. B. Washburn (Republican) 


was elected Governor by a majority of about 
14,000 over all.—In Mississippi, the Republican 
majority was from 15,000 to 20,000. 

During the present year elections have been 
held in twenty-two States, and of these fifteen, 
with 171 electoral votes, have gone Republican, 


and seven, with 51 electoral votes, have gone 


Democratic. 
Governor Campbell, of Wyoming Territory, 


in his Message to the Legislature of that Terri- 


tory, November 9, advised against the repeal of 
the woman suffrage enactment. 


The President, October 25, appointed General 


Thomas W. Bennett, of Indiana, Governor of 
Idaho ‘Territory, to succeed Governor Bowen, 
resigned. 

Governor Bullock, of Georgia, having resigned 
his office, was, October 30, succeeded by Benja- 
min Conly, the President of the State Senate. 
A special election for Governor was to be held 
early in December. 

Peter B. Sweery, Commissioner of Public 
Parks of the City of New York, resigned that 
office November 1. 

Mayor Hall, of New York city, November 18, 
appointed Andrew H. Green Controller, in place 
of Richard B. Connolly, resigned. 

Thomas Murphy resigned his office as Col- 
lector of the Port of New York November 18. 
The President immediately appointed General 


| Chester A. Arthur his successor. 


George H. Boker has been appointed minister 
to Turkey. 

William M. Tweed was arrested in New York 
October 27. Bail-bonds were filed for $2,000,000. 

The report of the Civil Service Reform Com- 
mission was submitted to the President’s cabinet 
by George William Curtis November 10. 

Toward the last of October Delegate Hooper, 
of Utah, sent to the President a petition fifty 
feet long, in favor of polygamy, signed by about 
2500 Mormon women. ‘The petitioners say that 
their husbands, fathers, sons, and brothers are 
now being exposed to the murderous policy of a 
clique of Federal officers intent on the destruc- 
tion of an honest, happy, industrious, and pros- 
perous people; and they therefore ask for the 
removal of the Federal disturbers of the peace, 
or at least to stop the disgraceful proceedings, 
or send candid and reliable men to Utah to in- 


| vestigate the question of the constitutional rights 


and liberty of the people. 

In the case of the People of the United States 
in Utah v. Thomas Hawkins, the jury, October 
20, rendered as its unanimous verdict that the 
defendant was guilty of adultery, as charged 
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On the 28th Chief Justice 


M‘Kean sentenced Mr, Hawkins to a fine of 
25.) and to imprisonment at hard labor for 


the indictment. 


three years. 
Che murder of an American citizen by a Chi- 
man at Los Angeles, California, led to the out- 
eak of a riot in that place, October 24. Over 
&), 000 worth of property was plundered from 
and a large number of the latter 
sen killed, as eighteen bodies of the 
tims were found. 
fhe first ** narrow-gauge” n Ameri 
_a line seventy-six miles in length, has been 
ned in Colorado, between Denver and Colo 
It has a gauge of three feet, and 
nning of a road that is to extend south 
he Rio Grande River and Mexican boundary 

» narrow gauge in these sparsely populated 

ns, it is thought, will prove profitable. 

Phe violent storm of November 14 proved very 
destructive to property in the Northeastern States. 
Il and blown down; railway 
communication was interrupted; there were un 
usually high tides along the coast; and a large 
number of vessels were wrecked. 

In Louisville, Kentucky, on Sabbath evening, 
No 5, the column supporting the main 

w of the African Baptist meeting-house gave 
way, creating a panic in the congregation. In 
the struggle to escape from the building nine 
on and two children were trampled to death. 
The steamer City of New London, of the Nor- 
and New York line, was burned to the 
vater’s edge, November 22, in the Thames River, 
five miles below Norwich. ‘Three of the passen 
cers and nine of the crew were drowned after 

ieir escape from the burning vessel. 

During the fiseal vear ending June 30, 1871, 
the tonnage built within the limits of the grand 
livisions into which the country is divided was 
5631 tons less than for the preceding fiscal year. 
During the vear 1870 the tonnage built on the 
Atlantie and Gulf coasts was 170,116; in 1871, 

é Pacific coast, 1870, 12,720 tons ; 

tons. Northern lakes, i870, 37,25 

, 44,377 tons. Western rivers, 1870, 

56,859 tons; 1871, 72,139 tons. It will be seen 

that there has been a marked increase in the 

tonnage built on the Northern lakes and West- 

ern rivers, and a large falling off on the Atlantic, 
Gulf, and Pacific coasts. 

The Grand Duke Alexis arrived off New York 
November 19. A public reception was accorded 
him in this city on the 2Ist. The next day he 
was presented to the President at Washington 
by the Russian minister, Catacazy. 

The United States District Court of the Dis 
trict of Columbia has decided practically against 
Mrs. Sarah Spencer’s claim to the right of vot- 
ing, but theoretically in its favor. ‘Ihe various 
opinions given by the judges of the court indicate 
that in their view the Fourteenth Amendment 
has invested woman with citizenship, and that 
the Fifteenth Amendment has made her a voter 
every where but in the District of Columbia. 
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OBITUARY. 

The Hon. Thomas Ewing, ex-United States 
Senator, died at Lancaster, Ohio, October 26, 
aged eighty-two years. 

Major-General Robert Anderson, of Fort Sum- 
ter fame, died at Nice, October 26, 


General James M‘Clearv, member of Cor 
from Lou 


SOUTH AMERICA, 


he Brazili: Parliament, Septe 

ation of slave 

bill immediately emancipates 
All the children of sla 
are declared free, but 
their 
By its provisions 
he 
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1. The 
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in 
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ves born 


after September 28, 1871, 
the bill subjects them to unpaid service for 
labor until tl 
from ] 
emancipated. Slaves are allowed to acquire 


me of 
10,000 


ev ce ive, 


5000 to slaves will annually 
tance or gift, but the power to 


‘Xtra work Is made 


vings cdepen ent 


on the own nsent. 


EUROPE. 
The most important feature of Eur 
rt} i 


tory during the month is the res 
ber 26, of Count Hohenwart, president of the 
Council of Ministers, and the other ofticers of 
the Austrian cabinet. ‘This event was soon fol 
lowed by the resignation of Count von 
the imperial chancellor. 

In order to understand the situation of 
Austrian empire, as connected with these 
briefly allude to the Austrian constitu- 
tion an | government, as these have existed since 
(he changes then and since introduced 
have due to the influence of von 
Beust in the imperial councils. Only five years 
ago Count Jeust was premier of Saxony. 
He came to Austria as an exile after the victory 
of Prussia in the memorable campaign of 1866, 
Austria, defeated, with Venetia lost, and 
discontent in Hungary and the other provinces, 
adopted the fugitive. On the 30th of October, 
1866, Francis Joseph appointed him Secretary 
of For Affairs, and committed to him the 
task of reorganizing the empire. ‘The most im- 
portant measure undertaken by him the 
conciliation of Hungary. TI! of 
Hungary was granted—i. e., that province was 
granted its own parliament, ministry, and gov 
ernment. June &, 1867, Francis Joseph became 
King of Hungary under the new constitution, 
receiving the crown of St. Stephen. ‘The alli- 
ance thus gained by the Austro-Germans, who 
in Cisleithan Austria constituted only thirty-eight 
per cent. « f the population, was of the greatest 
importance, for the Hungarians were a 
interested in resisting the, pretensions of the 
hemian Czechs and the other Sclavonians of the 
empire as were the Austro-Germans themselves. 

But, notwithstanding this alliance of the Mag 
yar interest with the German, it seems still a 
question whether it will prove sufficiently strong 
to resist the operation of forces which threaten 
the dissolution of the empire. Bohemia, the 
most powerful province of Cisleithan Austria, 
demands the autonomy that has been granted to 
Hungary. 
| At first, led by Count Hohenwart, he seemed in- 
clined to coneede to the demands of Bohemia. 
But the opposition of the Germans compelled 
him to steps. ‘The Reichsrath re- 
volted from the policy of concession, as involv- 
Jing in the end the inevitable dissolution of the 
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Then the Hohenwart ministry resigned. } 
The efforts of the emperor have since been di- 
rected to the maintenance of the constitution as 
it now stands, He placed Von Kellersperg, for- 
merly governor of Bohemia, at the head of his 
cabinet, with instructions to meet the demands 
of the Bohemians and of other disaffected prov- 
inces by a tender of terms compatible with the 
essential principles of the constitution, and to be 
discussed in the Reichsrath, to which Bohemia 
and all the other provinces are expected to send 
their representatives. The Bohemian Diet, fol- 
lowing the example of Hungary in 1866, refused 
to elect representatives to the Reichsrath. The 
imperi: il government then issued a decree (re- 
ceived at Prague November 16) ordering the im- 
mediate election of members of the Reichsrath 
directly by the people of Bohemia. 

Count von Beust has been so intimately as- 


empire, 


sociated with the German interest that his resig- 
nation of the chancellorship will have a concilia- 
tory tendency, although the policy by which he 
has been guided will also influence his successor, 
Count Andrassy, formerly Hungarian Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs. 

Field-Marshal Ludwig Benedek, commander- 
in-chief of the Austrian army in the memorable 
battle of Sadowa, died at Gratz, Styria, October 
25. 

The members of the Council General of Cor- 
sica did not elect Prince Napoleon for their presi- 
dent. He was present in the Council October 
24, but the members would not listen to him. 
His partisans protested against the elections as 
**not conducted in a manner to allow a free ex- 
pression of the wishes of the people.” 

The French army is being reorganized into 
ten army corps, consisting altogether of about 
350,000 men, besides cavalry and artillery. 

President Thiers insists upon modifications in 
the Anglo-French commercial treaty of 1860, 
restoring to the French tariff its old protection- 
ist character. Owjng to the alterations proposed 
by France in the treaty of 1860, some informa- 
tion has been collected by the Cobden Club bear- 
ing on the commercial policy of France, from 
which we take the following: ‘‘ In 1859 the spe- 
cial commerce of France, imports and exports 
combined, amounted to 3,907,000,000 francs, or 
£156,280,000, to which aggregate amount the 
following countries, with which treaties have 
since that time been concluded—viz., England, 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Austria, and 
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marked progress in the euployment of French 
tonnage also in the foreign trade of France, 
as well as in her colonial trade; the n; tional 
tonnage engaged in the coasting trade—a trade. 
be it “observed, which, with some unimportant 

exceptions, is exclusively reserved to French 
no wigation—having, on the contrary, declined, 
French trade with England forms about One- 
fourth of the whole foreign trade of France, 
while English trade with. France forms only 

about one-tenth of the whole foreign trade of 
England. 

A terrible colliery explosion occurred in a mine 
near St. Etienne, France. Fifty-two miners were 
in the pit, all of whom are reported to have lost 
their lives. 

The Russian army, though by far the strongest 
of E suropean armies in point of regiments, is only 
prospectively so in point of men. In case of war 
no more than 783,000 men, with 1572 guns, 
could, according to present arrangements, be 
concentrated on the western frontier. As a con- 
siderable portion of these would be required for 
garrison duty and frontier service, no more than 
from 500,000 to 600,000 would remain available 
forcampaign service. As Germany has 1,000,000 
of men at the lowest, Austria 800,000, and Tur- 
key 700,000, that is by no means a formidable 
force for so colossal an empire. The defect will, 
however, be remedied, and a just proportion be- 
tween area and army established, by the army 
reorganization sanctioned last year and now in 
progress. By this means the regular available 


au 


army will be soon increased to 1,254,460 men, 


with 2488 guns, exclusive of fortress and dépot 
garrisons, marching detachments to relieve the 
active troops, and the whole army of the Cauca- 


sus. The marching detachments are calculated 


at 255,000 men, the remainder of the army at 
1,603,000 men, and the militia and reserves 
available in time of war would swell this force to 
the colossal number of 3,500,000. 

A fire broke out in Geneva, Switzerland, No- 
vember 13. The Rue Rhone was laid in ruins. 

A colliery explosion took place at the Seaham 
mine, near Newcastle, England, October 26, re- 


| sulting in great loss of life. 


Holland—contributed 1,697,000,000 franes, or | 


£67,880,000. In 1866 the special commerce of 
France amounted to a value of 6,229,000,000 
frances, or £249,160,000, to which the above- 
mentioned countries contributed 3,175,000,000 
franes, or £127,000,000, against 1,697,000,000 
franes, or £67,880,0006, as before stated, in 1859 ; 
showing an increase of 1,478,000,000 franes, or 
£59,120,000. Italy has been expressly excluded, 


The convention between Switzerland and 
combination of German banks and firms for the 
construction of the St. Gothard line was perfected 
October 10. The various governments grant a 
subsidy of 85,000,000 francs; the company to 
find the remaining 102,000,000 frances. 

The Belgian government has forwarded $20,000 
to America for the relief of the Belgian settlers 


in Wisconsin who have suffered by the forest 


owing to the difficulty of making an accurate 


comparison between the trade of that country, 
when it was composed of several distinct states, 
and when it forms, as it now does, an independ- 
ent commercial unit. The development of the 
foreign trade of France under the policy of re- 
cent years has been attended necessarily by a 
large increase inthe ton «ge engaged in it; and 


although the principal part of this increase con- | 


sists of foreign shipping, there has been a very 


| driven ashore. 


fires. The government has also opened a sub- 
scription for voluntary contributions for the same 
object. 

The whaling fleet in the arctic seas has met 
with a great disaster. In September last, while 
chasing an immense school of whales beyond 
Cape Behring, the fleet was hemmed in by ice- 
floes, some of the vessels being sunk at once or 
Finding their lives in imminent 
peril, the captains concluded to abandon all the 
vessels most dangerously situated, and betake 
themselves to those that had a chance of getting 
out safely. This they did, and arrived at Hono- 
lulu safe. The number of whalers lost is thirty- 


three. The loss of property is estimated 
$1,500,000, 








Chitor’s 


NE of the genialest of the old British essay- | 
ists, Richard Cumberland, on the last day 
he year 1789, took up that delightful pen of 
is, and wrote the two paragraphs that follow, 
essing with greater beauty than can he 
ple: isant duty it is to prepare the monthly 
rawer for ** dear old Han rper,’ the feeling th: 
mes upon him on eutering the new year: 
I am ing down to begin the task of adding a 
w yvolum to these essays when the last day of the 
1189 is within a few hours of its com lusion, and I 
| bid farewell to this eventful period with a grat 
nind for its having passed lightly over my he: d 
ut any extrs 1ordin ary pe rturbation or misfortune 
my part suffered, gently leading me toward that 
stined and not far distant hour when I, like it, shall 
no more, | 
I have accompanied it through all those changes 
suce ons of seasons which, in our climate, are 
) strongly discriminated—have shared in the pleas- 
ures and productions of each; and if any little idle jars 
icke sles rg may occasion: ally have started up betwixt 
4s will sometimes happen to the best of friends, I 
ngly consign them to oblivion, and keep in mind 
kind and good offices which will please on 
ction, and serve to endear the deceased. 


sitt 


those 


Ix Cumberland’s time flourished a Scotch poet 
named Grahame, who, having a wee bit word to 
say of New-Year’s, said it thus: 
ere the lingering dawn of that blithe morn 
1 ushers in the year, the ro sting cock, 
Flapping his wings, repe ats his larum shrill ; 

But on that morn no busy flail obeys 
His rousing call; no sounds but sounds of 
Salute the ear—the first-foot’s entering step, 
That sudden on the floor is welcome heard, 
Ere blushing maids have braided up their hair: 
The laugh, the hearty kiss, the Good New-Year 
Pronounced with honest warmth. 

The grandam eyes 
Her offspring round her, all in health and pe: 
And thankful that she’s spared to see this day 
Return once more, breathes low a secret prayer 
That God would shed a blessing on their heads. 


Long 


joy 


Not many notable things have occurred on 
Y Year’s Day. Four, however, may be men- 
tioned : 
On the Ist of January, 1308, William Tell as 
iated himself with a band of his countrymen 
against the tyranny of their For 
three hundred and forty years the opposition 
was carried on, and — by the treaty 
of Westphalia, in 164 dee laring the inde pent i- 
ence of Switzerland. hanks to that apple busi- 
ness and the opera, W. T.’s name is kept pretty 
green. 

On the Ist of January, 1651, 
crowned at Scone King of the Scots; and 

On the Ist of January, 1800, was formally 
consummated the union of Great Britain and 
Ireland; and 

On the Ist of January, 1801, Piazza, the as- 
tronomer at Palermo, discovered a new primary 
planet, the first of the asteroids, which he called 
Ceres. 

So much for statistics. 


oppressor 8. 


Charles IT. 


was 


Now for the regular thing! 
In the ‘‘ Life of Catharine M. Sedgwick,” 


re- 
cently published by Harper and Brothers, we 
find an anecdote, told by her father with much 
gusto, of Dr. Bellamy. One of Dr. B.’s parish- 
ioners, who was a notorious scamp, came to him, 


saying, in the parlance of the divinity that per- | 


Drawer, 


aded Berkshire County at that period, 
ome I have obtained a hope! The doctor 
ooked surprised. ‘‘I realize that I am the 
hief of continued the hypocritical 
“anter. *Your neighbors have lot been of 
tha rej ined the doctor. The man 
went the lesson: ‘‘I feel wiliing 
the glory of God.” - Well, 
any one who has the 


“T feel 


sinners, 


on to say out 
to be damned for 
ond, d yn’t 

i est objection.” 

Another anecdote 
of hi up before that solemn tribunal 
or some profane words spoken in wrath. He 
liable to be provoked to a sudden 
gust of passion by ! scamp, tender and 
cherishing a June d to the widow and fa 
the fter hearing the evidence of his ac- 
cusers, B. said: **’The poor man is a griev 
ous sinner on one side, but, my friends, I think 
he has more of the milk of human kindness in 
his heart than all the rest of my church to- 
gether!’ 

In the same volume 
ington, now first published ; 

*‘E have heard my father relate 
of the repelling dignity of Washington’s manner 
on an occasion when it was proper for him to 
repress familiarity. Gardoqui, the Spanish min- 
‘r, at one of the general's advanced 
from the crowd, and, with an air perfectly easy 


know 
the same divine: One 
s church was 


was a man 
but 
as ew 
rless. 


Dr. 


mi 


: of Wash- 


is this anecdote 
instance 


an 


ist¢ le vees, 


| and familiar, slipped his arm within the general's, 


1d began to whisper to him. He only began, 
for W ashing ston shook him off with a look th: 
would have awed temerity itself. Gardoqui 
shrank back into the crowd, and paid the pen- 
alty of his forwardness in silence and shame.” 

In September, Miss Sedgwick went to 
the celebration of the two hundredth anniversary 
at Salem. ‘* Judge Story was very sensible and 
animated, and did not tire us with a two hours’ 
harangue. We dined at his house. Old Dr. 
Holioke, a man past his hundredth birthday, 
walking firmly and erect, and looking like the 
representative of far-gone ages, was present, and 
gave great interest to the scene. At the dinner 
Judge Story held up a large pewter platter, a 
relic which belonged to the first settlers, filled 
with an indifferent pear, called the Endicott 
pear, planted by the first governor, Endicott. 
* Here,’ he said, ‘is what the Pilgrims had;’ and 
then, elevating an elegant silver basket filled with 
* Here,’ he said, 


1828, 


nectarines, peaches, and grapes, 
‘is what their children have,’ ” 
In her childhood the only politic al parties in 
the country were Democrats and Fed 
Miss Sedgwick, naturally enough, thought every 
Democrat was grasping, dishonest, and vulgar, 
and would have in good faith adopted the creed 
of a stanch old parson, who, in a Fast-day ser- 
| mon, said, ‘‘I don’t say that every Democrat is 
a horse-thief, but I do say that every horse-thief 
is a Democrat!” 
How good this!) Writing to Mrs. S. K. Minot 
in 1846, Miss Sedgewick SAYS : ** Last evening I 
was apologizing to Mr. Field for playing cards 
in his presence, and said I hoped he was not of 
the opinion of a certain gentleman in New York, 
| who had written to entreat I would change the 
game of marbles (mentioned in my little tract 


eralists. 
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as, of course, one of the boys’ plays) to kite, be- 
cause marbles were immoral, as by betting they 
involved an appeal to God, as did cutting and 
dealing cards, it being all regulated by the inter- 
position of Providence. ‘So,’ said Mr. Watts, 
‘is cutting wood, especially Billy Brogan’s ; for, 


when he lifts up his axe, Heaven only knows | 


where it will strike!’” 

Alluding to the financial crisis of 1837, Miss 
Sedgwick says: ‘* How we are to get out of this 
hobble I know not; but if we are true to our- 
selves, I am sure it will be, as the old women 
say, a sanctified Providence. ‘The exclusive love 
of riches must abate when their uncertainty is 
so proven. Men must learn the worth of those 
acquisitions, those fountains of respectability 
and happiness, that are independent of the fluc- 
tuations of the money market; that a man need 


not look at the price of stocks to graduate his | 


enjoyment of the caresses of his children, the 
pleasure of a good new book, or the enjoyment 
of nature on one of these exquisite spring days ; 
that he need not speculate to relish a simple 
dinner; that Champagne and pdaté de foie gras 
are not essential to his happiness, nor blonde nor 
Mechlin to his wife, nor Italian and music to 
his daughters. I wrote a little article for John 
O'Sullivan, editor of the Democratic Review, 
called ‘Who and What has not Failed,’ which, 
it seemed to me, showed a great balance in favor 
even of the real bankrupts.” 


A Frew good things (about all there are) from 
““The Literary Life of the Rev. William Har- 
ness :”” 

Among the distinguished persons with whom 
Mr. Harness was acquainted, he not unfrequent- 
ly met the celebrated Sheridan. He was pres- 
ent at some of the sumptuous entertainments 
with which the dramatist regaled his friends, and 
remarked that, although his guests denounced 
his extravagance, they never refused his invita- 
tions. Sheridan was not devoid of that vanity 
which so often accompanies talent. On one oc- 
casion, at a ‘Theatrical Fund dinner, he made ¢ 
very high-flown speech, in which he spoke of 
himself as being ‘‘ descended from the loins of 
kings!” ‘That is quite true,” said Dr. Spry, 
who was sitting next to Harness. ‘‘ The last 
time [ saw his father [an actor] he was the King 
of Denmark.” 

Sheridan’s solicitor found his client’s wife one 
day walking up and down her drawing-room, 
apparently in a frantic state of mind. He in- 
quired the cause of such violent perturbation. 
the only replied ‘‘that her husband was a vil- 
lain.” On the man of business farther interro- 
gating her as to what had so suddenly awakened 
her to a sense of that fact, she at length an- 
swered, with some hesitation, ‘‘ Why, I have 
discovered that all the love-letters he sent me 
were the very same as those he sent to his first 
wife!” 

Rogers, the poet, seems to have been some- 
what unfortunate in his servants. On one occa- 
sion, when in the country, his favorite groom, 
with whom he used to drive every day, gave 
notice to leave. Rogers asked him why he was 
going, and what had he to complain of. ‘* Noth- 
ing,” replied the man; ‘‘ but you are so dull in 
the buggy.” 

Speaking of France brought him to the fol- 
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lowing story, to which he gave considerable ef. 
fect: ‘*An Englishman and a Frenchman had 
| to fight a duel. That they might have the Let- 
| ter chance of missing one another, they were to 
fight in a dark room. ‘The Englishman fired up 
|the chimney, and, by Jove! he brought down 
the Frenchman! When I tell this story in Pay. 
is,” observed Rogers, ‘‘I put the Englishman 
up the chimney.” 

Mr. Harness had many other little interest- 
ing scraps about Rogers. The poet greatly dis- 
liked letters of condolence, and when he had 
that melancholy duty to perform, he generally 
copied one of Cowper's. Lord Lansdowne once 
spoke to him in congratulatory terms about the 
marriage of a common friend. ‘*I do not think 
| it so desirable,” observed Rogers. ‘*No!” replied 
| Lord Lansdowne. ‘*Why not? His friends ap- 

prove of it.” ‘* Happy man!” returned Rog- 
ers; ‘‘to satisfy all the world. His friends are 
pleased, and his enemies are delighted !” 

Moore was a friend of Rogers's, and also of Mr, 
| Harness’s. Speaking of Moore's taste for biog- 
| raphy, and the number of memoirs he had com- 
| posed, Rogers one day cynically observed, ‘* Why, 
| it is not safe to die while Moore is alive! 

At Mrs. Siddons’s receptions Mr. Harness be- 
came acquainted with Theodore Hook, who was 
then in general request in fashionable and literary 
society. His love of merriment sometimes cause 
him to indulge in pleasantries which, though suf- 
ficiently harmless in themselves, verged too close- 
ly upon the limits of propriety. One evening 
Mr. Harness, who shared the prejudices then en- 
tertained about waltzing, observed to Theodore 
that he was glad to hear that he disapproved of 
the new dance. ‘Well, I don’t know about 
that,” returned his friend; ‘‘’tis a mere matter 
of feeling.” 

Among Mr. Harness’s more intimate friends 
was the millionaire Hope, author of ‘‘ Anasta- 
sius.” He frequently invited him to Deep Dene, 
where Mr. Harness found himself surrounded by 
the talent and wealth of England. The tone of 
the conversation sometimes amused him much; 
as when Rothschild observed to Hope that a man 
must be ‘‘a poor scoundrel who could not atford 
to lose two millions.” 

One day, at Deep Dene, Mr. Harness found 
the tutor of Mr. Hope’s sons pacing up and down 
the room in the most distressing agitation of 
mind. ‘‘Is there any thing the matter?” in- 
quired Mr, Harness, anxiously, ‘* ‘The matter!” 
he replied; ‘‘I should think there was! Three 
of the worst things that can possibly happen to 
a man: I’m in love, I’m in debt, and I've 
doubts about the doctrine of the Trinity !” 

There was as much careless freedom in Tal- 
fourd’s household as in that of most men of gen- 
ius; Goldsmith himself could not have desired a 
more entire absence of conventionality, One 
day, when Mr. Harness was dining at their house, 
in company with several judges, the Sergeant 
and Mrs. Talfourd sat through dinner each with 
a cat in the lap. On another occasion Mrs. 
Talfourd requested him to carve a chicken which 
was placed before him. He essayed to comply, 
but on his making the attempt the bird spun 
round and shot off the dish. Mr. Harness, on 
examining the cause of it, found that he had 
been given a fork with only one prong! ‘* Will 
you be so good as to cut that tart before you ?” 
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said st 
if you desire it, 
you are aware 


was the reply ; 
that it hot 


‘*but perhaps 
has been in 


oven? 


The Bishop of Exeter was remarkable not only 
i 
which rarely accompany it. One day his law- 
ws were dining with him, and he wished his 
ife to retire from the table early, that he might 
liseuss with them his course of action in one of 
those unfortunate suits in which he was so con- 
ly involved, The lady, however, found the 
logal gentlemen agreeable, and notwithstanding 
repeated nods and winks and hints from her lord, 
remained immovable in her place. At length 
he understood his meaning, and rose hurriedly 
to depart. ‘* What! so s my love?” de- 
manded the bishop, blandly, as he opened the 
aool for her with an obsequious bow. 

Conversing with Bishop Selwyn, then of New 
Zealand, and recently a visitor to this country, Mr. 
I[arness asked him whether his ministry had 

en attended with success. ‘* With very little, 
] grieve to say,” was thereply. ‘ 
since I thought I had brought to a better state 
of mind a man who had attempted to murder a 
woman, and had been condemned to death. He 
showed signs of contrition. I gave him a Bible, 
and he was most assiduous in the study of it. 
Ile gave altogether such a promise of reforma- 
tion that I exerted myself and obtained for him 
. commutation of sentence. I called to inform 
him of my success. His gratitude knew no 
bounds ; he said I was his preserver, his deliv- 
erer. ‘And here,’ he added, as he grasped my 
hand in parting—‘ here is your Bible. I may as 
well return it to you, for I hope that I shall never 
want it ag uns” 

A country rector, coming to preach at Ox- 
ford, in his turn, complained to Dr. Routh, the 
venerable principal of Magdalen, that the remu- 
neration was very inadequate, considering the 
traveling expenses, and the labor necessary fot 
the composition of the discourse. ‘* How much 
did they give you?” inquired Dr. Routh. ‘* Only 
five pounds,” was the reply. ‘‘Only five pounds!” 
repeated the doctor. ‘* Why, I would not have 
preached that sermon for fifty.” 

At a dinner-party a somewhat dull couple, 
who affected literature, informed their friend 
that they were going to visit the city of Minerva. 
Mr. Harness, who happened to be sitting next 
to the humorous Jekyll, heard him mutter to 
himself, ‘* To the Greeks—foolishness !” 


stant 


10N, 


From an English paper received by last steam- 
er we quote the following anecdote of Mr. Dis- 
raeli and an Irish member, and can imagine the 
delight it gave the ex-Prime Minister : 

A genuine Hibernian, of somewhat colorless 
politics, was returned by an obscure Irish con- 
stituency, and on his arrival at St. Stephen’s the 
‘*whips” of both parties were anxious to secure 
him as a supporter. Toward this end Vis- 
countess Beaconsfield (then Mrs. Disraeli) sent 
him an invitation card. During the evening the 
company got dispersed into groups, in one of 
which were Disraeli and the new member, who 
had been thoroughly overpowered by the brilliant 
conversation and elegant condescension of his 
host, to whom, by way of compliment, he said, 
in the purest brogue, ‘‘I have never read your 
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for erudition, but for that social tact and elegance | 


‘A short time | 
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the hostess to another guest. ‘‘ Certainly, | novels myself, but my daughters have, and, be- 


dad, they say they're moighty clever !”’ 

** Sir,” said Disraeli, drawing himself up, and 
looking his admirer full in 
fame.” 


he face, ‘‘that is 


Turis from a Missouri correspondent : 

One of our leading attorneys commenced prac- 
tice at the Kingston (Caldwell County, Missouri) 
bar at the close of the late unpleasantness. He 
had gained a commission, and thought he could 
do with the world about as he pleased. He had 
brought suit against a party who disrespectfully 
died before our legal friend could get service of 
process on him. Nothing daunted, he came 
into court, and suggested that the death of the 
defendant be entered upon record, and asked for 
an order of publication. The judge smiled 
blandly, and raising one eye meditatively to the 
ceiling, asked, ‘* Mr. do think the 
Caldwell County Banner of Liberty circulates 
where this defendant has gone?” 


you 


OUR Episcopal brethren will appreciate this, 
from «a late English book: ‘The Bishop of Ox- 
ford having sent round to the church-wardens in 
his diocese a cireular of inquiries, among which 
was, ‘‘ Does your officiating clergyman preach 
the Gospel, and is his conversation and carriage 
consistent therewith?” the church-warden of 
Wallingford replied, ‘‘ He preaches the Gospel, 
but does not keep a carriage.” 


Tue Rev. Mr. P 


izens of 


is well known to the cit- 
as a de idedly eccentric person, 
but zealous and full of good works. A short 
time since he met at the house of a friend Dr. 
K , the leading physician of the same city. 
While chatting after dinner, the parson asked 
the doctor as to the reality of the ailments of 
one of his parish dependents, a Mr. George 
Washington Haynes ‘Tibney. Whereupon, the 
peculiarities of this person being spoken of, the 
doctor related he had on one occasion 
asked by him for the gift of a dollar. He re- 
plied that he had no money to give. Mr. 
G. W. H. T. persisting, the doctor finally gave 
him a fifty-cent stamp. Mr. ‘Tibney looked at 
it contemptuously, and handed it back, saying, 
‘*T guess you need this, doctor, more than I do. 
I never take less than a dollar.” 

‘* Then,” continued the doctor, ‘‘I took him 
by the nose, and, leading him to the door, kicked 
him out of my office.” 

| ‘*Did you kick him, doctor?” cried the ex- 
cited Mr. P **Did you really kick him? 
Oh, I am so glad, as J have often, often felt 
like kicking him my S¢ ifi” 


been 


Be ow will be found a careful compilation of 
the various nicknames given to the States and 
people of this republic, valuable for reference : 
Alabama, Lizards ; Arkansas, Toothpicks; Cal- 
ifornia, Gold-Hunters ; Colorado, Rovers ; Con- 
necticut, Wooden Nutmegs; Delaware, Musk- 
Rats; Florida, Fly-up-the-Creeks; Georgia, 
Buzzards; Illinois, Suckers; Indiana, Hoosiers ; 
Iowa, Hawkeyes; Kansas, Jayhawkers; Ken- 
tucky, Corn-Crackers; Louisiana, Creoles ; 
Maine, Foxes; Maryland, Craw -'Thumpers; 
Michigan, Wolverines; Minnesota, Gophers; 
Mississippi, Tadpoles ; Missouri, Pukes ; Ne- 
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braska, Bug-Eaters; Nevada, Sage-Hens; New | dropped in to see Widow O’Brien, who was as 


Hampshire, Granite Boys; New Jersey, Blue} jolly as himself, and equally as fond of the 
Hen’s Chickens, or Clam-Catchers ; New York, | creature comforts, and, what is better, well ale 
Knickerbockers ; North Carolina, Tar- Boilers, | to provide them. As it was about dinner-time. 
or Tar-Heels; Ohio, Buckeyes; Oregon, Web- | his reverence thought he would stay and have 
Feet; Pennsylvania, Pennites, and Leather-|a ‘‘morsel” with the old dame; but what was 
heads; Rhode Island, Gun-Flints; South Car- | his horror to see served up in good style a pair 
olina, Weasels; ‘Tennessee, Whelps; ‘Texas, | of splendid roast ducks! 


seef-Heads; Vermont, Green Mountain Boys; **Oh, musha! Mistress O’Brien, what have ye 
Virginia, F. F. V.’s; Wisconsin, Badgers. there?” he exclaimed, in well-feigned surprise, 
—— ‘** Ducks, yer riverence.” 

A GENTLEMAN has recently contributed te} ‘Ducks! roast ducks! and this a fast-day of 
Notes and Queries the following jeu d'esprit on | the holy Church!” : 
Lord Eldon’s well-known habit of doubting. It ‘*Wisha! I never thought of that; but why 
was written by Sir George Rose : can’t we ate a bit of duck, yer riverence ?” ; 


‘“Why? Because the Council of Trent won't 
‘ TORRY IM - z ai 
A CHANCERY SUIT. lave us—that’s why. 
~~ ath gets ye ** Well, well, now, but I’m sorry fur that, fur 
Mr. Hart, on’ tother part, I can only give ye a bite of bread and cheese and 
Was tedious, dull, and long; a glass of something hot. Would that be any 
Mr. Parker made that darker harrum., Sir ?” - 
Which was dark enough without; rpg Aaa he me np 
Mr. Bell spoke so well Harrum! by no manes, woman. Sure we 
That the chancellor said, “I doubt.” must live any way, and bread and cheese is not 
forbid.” 








Mr. Cuarves H. Wess, whose witty produe-| ‘* Nayther whisky punch ?” 
tions have frequently appeared in the publi- ** Nayther that.” 
cations of Harper and Brothers, has discarded | ‘‘ Well, thin, yer riverence, would it be any 


literature to devote himself to making large | harrum fur me to give a toast ?’ 

sums of gold in Broad Street. After Mr. ‘* By no manes, Mrs. O'Brien. Toast away 

Evans returned from Brazil, some two years | as much as ye like, bedad!” i 

ago, and published three brilliant articles on ** Well, thin, here’s to the Council of Trint, 

that country in Harper's Magazine, Evans met Sur if it keeps us from atin’, it doesn’t keep us 

Webb, and narrated some of his hunting ex- | from drinks 1” 

ploits—how he had bagged monkeys, tapirs,| No one enjoyed this story better than Father 

ete. | Foley himself, who never tired of telling it. 

** Are you a good shot ?” asked Webb. | —— 

**Oh, I can snuff a candle,” was the reply. | WE are indebted to a Concord, Massachusetts, 
‘*That’s why you went out there to practice | correspondent for the following account of an old 


on tapirs,” said Webb. lady’s first ride in the cars : 
A certain United States judge, a scholarly| Miss Prudence Pettingill, at the mature age 


man and brilliant conversationist, but noted as of sixty-one, made up her mind to visit New 
an interminable talker, one day said, ‘‘ There's | York for the first time in her life. She had nev- 
Webb, now, a clever fellow, a brilliant fellow; | er seen a railroad, as such things had been un- 
what a pity he has an impediment in his speech !” ; known in Aroostook County until this summer, 
On hearing it, Webb observed, ‘‘ There’s Judge | and the ancient farm-house in which she lived 
; he’s aclever fellow, a brilliant fellow; what , was seven miles from the station. So she sits 

a pity that he hasn’t!” | calmly upon a seat placed on the great wooden 
Three or four years since, when it was thought | platform which surrounds the country dépot, and 
that General Butler would be pushed for the | gazes with amazement upon the train which ar- 
Presidency, Webb quoted : rives, pauses a few moments to take on passen- 
| gers, and then proceeds upon its journey. ‘The 
| station-master interrogates the old lady, who sits 

placidly watching the departing train. 


“Of all the sad words of tongue and pen, 
The saddest are ‘We may have Ben.’” 


“You don’t think I'll ate with a nagur?”| ‘* Why did you not get on, if you wished to go 
asked the cook, when a colored waiter was en- | to New York?” 
gaged, | ‘*Git on!” says the old lady—‘‘ git on! I 
‘*T don’t know,” answered Webb, ‘‘ I'll speak | thought this whole consarn went!” 
to him, and see if he has any objections.” | Having explained to her that the platform was 





— | stationary, the man kindly advises her to wait 
Fatner Forery, parish priest in a New En-| for the express train, into which he escorts the 
gland fishing town, was a clergyman much be- | maiden, and finds for her a seat by the side of a 
loved by his own flock, and well liked by “‘the , benevolent old gentleman. Clutching fast hold 
heretics” likewise, for his genial manners and | of the seat in front of her, she is at first very 
capital stories. His reverence, though, of course, | much alarmed at the speed at which they are 
a strict disciplinarian, went not a step further going, but gradually becomes calm, and much 
than the letter of the law allowed. He was far | interested in the novelty of her surroundings. 
from ascetic in his religious devotion, being a, ‘The old gentleman answers her many inquiries 
jolly lover of good living, and by no means | very civilly, and, among other things, tries to ex- 
averse to a glass of ‘‘something hot,” when pay- | plain the use of the telegraph wires, and tells her 
ing a visit to a member of his parish. On one} that messages are sent over them at a much 
of the fast-days—a cold, bleak one, too—Father | greater rate of speed than they are traveling. 
Foley, on his way from a distant visitation, ‘* Waal, wa’al,” says the old lady, ‘‘ you don’t 





_—— 





EDITOR’S 


ketch me a-ridin’ on ‘em, for this is as fast as I 
want to go, 2nyhow.” She has seen so many 
yonderful things that she makes up her mind at 
iot to be astonished at any thing; and when 
rain dashes into the one which had preceded 
ving to a misplaced switch, and the poor old 
lady is thrown to the end of the car among a 
eap of broken seats, she supposes it to be the 
li manner of stopping, and quietly re- 
rks, ‘* You fetch up rather suddin, don’t ye?” 
Jeing provided with a seat in the forward car, 
h was uninjured, she arrives without farther 
ident at her journey's end, and is surrounded 
an eager crowd of hackmen, and listens in 
mder to their oft - repeated call of ‘* Hack! 
hack!” Grasping her umbrella in one hand 
ind her bandbox in the other, she looks down 
nto the face of the loudest driver with the com 
assionate inquiry, ‘‘ Air you in pain?” From 
» consequences of his wrath she is rescued and 
ried safely home by her nephew, who has come 

» the depot to look for her. 


last 
ist 


I 
et 


nary 


Scene in the cars: 

A candy-boy, passing through a car, meets a 

oss old gentleman, and says, ‘* Pop-corn! pop- 
orn 

‘* Hain’t got no teeth,” angrily replies the man. 

‘*Gum-drops! gum-drops!” calls the smart 
OY. 


Art the close of the trial of that bad Dr. Rosen- 
zweig, before Judge Hackett, a gentleman who 
appened to be seated by the side of the Court 
yas moved to quote from an old English author 
verse that was, many years back, written for a 
precisely similar case : 
The learned recorder, 
In luminous order, 
facts like a logical reasoner; 
The jury thought fit 
To consider a bit, 
And then—they convicted the prisoner. 


Put the 


A San Francisco correspondent writes : 

Your story of Brother Rooney, in the October 
Drawer, reminds me of a veritable fact that hap- 
pened to our new Governor in the last Presiden- 
tial campaign. A mass-meeting was to be held 
at Gilroy, California, and there was a great gath- 
ering. ‘The boys improvised a battery of artillery 
out of a couple of old anvils. As soon as it was 
dark the battery opened fire—one for Grant and 
Colfax, the other for Seymour and Blair. The 
first boomed finely, followed by three cheers for 
Grant; the other flashed in the pan, and a few 
voices piped, ‘*’Rah for Seymour!” After a while 
the magnates appeared, the meeting was organ- 
ized, and old Colonel Hanson, the chairman, do 
ing his level best to introduce the speaker, when 
—bang! went the big gun, and three cheers for 
Grant. Fizz! went the little fellow, and three 
for Seymour. The colonel drew himself up to 
about six feet seven, and looking away over the 
crowd, and evidently forgetting his prepared 
speech, said : 

“* Tf our Democratic friends will not disturb 
the meeting, I will feel obliged to them. One 
jackass is enough at a time. Gentlemen, the 
Honorable Newton Booth!” 

A TRAVELED gentleman sends us the follow- 
ing, which is to be found in the entrance-way of 
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a hotel at Lahore. 
laudable purp« 
**fix things” 


It seems to be an honest and 
se of the landlord satisfactorily to 
his guests and himself. 
Some of his ideas could be advantageously acted 
upon in this region : 


gs” between 
l 


Gentlemen 
about their 


should s 


who come in hotel not say any thing 

ey will be charged fer and if they 
ind that they are going out to break- 
fast or dinner, , are if they say that they have not 
any thing to eat they will not be charged, and if not 
80, they will be charged, or unless they bring it to the 
notice of the manager of the place, and should they 
want to say any thing, they must order the manager 
for and not any one else, and unless they bring it to 
the notice of the manager, they will be charge for the 
least things according to hotel rate, and no fuss will 
be allowed afterward about it. Should any gentleman 
take wall p or candle light from the public rooms 
they must pay for it without any dispute its charges. 
Monthly gentlemens will have to pay my fixed rate 
made with them at the time, and should they absent 
day in the month they will not be allowed to deduct 
any thing out of it, because I take from them less rate 
than my usual rate of monthly charges. ' 

From an article in alate English magazine on 
**Our Judges,” we quote a few anecdotes of the 
British judges, prefacing them with a strange re- 
mark made one day by Lord Campbell to Chief 
Baron Pollock. At that time they were both 
members of the House of Commons. ‘* Pol 
lock,” quoth Campbell, ‘* we lawyers receive the 
highest wages of an infamous profession.” ‘The 
writer truthfully adds, ‘‘It is a sad thing for a 
lawyer—a sad thing for any man—when he does 
not believe in his own work.” 

A prosecutrix in a criminal case at the Suffolk 
Assizes resorted to the expression, ** I 
myself,” 
ment. 

‘* Mrs. Taylor,” said the Chief Baron, ‘* you 
must not tell us what you said to yourself, unless 
the prisoner was by.” 

Baron Alderson—learned, gentle, and g 
could make puns, and had much drollery. A 
juryman once said that he was deaf in one ear, 

** Well, then,” said Alderson, ‘‘ you may leave 
the box, for it is necessary that jurymen should 
hear both sides.” 

Sometimes, when two courts are close togeth- 
er, the disagreeable circumstance happens that a 
counsel thunders so loudly in one court that he 
disturbs the business of the other. Once, at 
Buckingham, a chief justice addressing the grand 
jurv heard a tremendous row in the civil court. 
Asking what the noise was, he was told that 
Sergeant ——— was opening a case. 

‘* Very well,” said he; ‘** since Brother is 

up ;” and ordered all the 


said to 
so frequently as to excite some merri 


ood 


must shut 
doors to be closed. 
The judges ean tell odd stories of going cir 
cuits. The functionaries, and sometimes even 
the prisoners, are much disgusted if, instead of a 
Westminster judge, they have to deal with some 
counsel whose name has been included in the 
Commission. A prisoner for murder was greatly 
annoyed because he had to be tried by a *‘jour- 
neyman judge.” <A sheriff once told a judge 
that they had been ‘‘ often jobbed off with ser- 
geants instead of judges in those parts, and was 
he really a bona side judge?” Having had his 
mind satisfied on this point, the sheriff grace- 
fully took his place by the side of the judge on 
the back seat, bat was politely informed by the 
judge that etiquette required that he should sit 


oppe site, 
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Once a judge complimentally told a mayor 
that he presided over an ancient city 

Yes, my lord,” was the ansy i ways 

was an ancient ¢ 

We expect 1 s the same gentleman who 
expr | Loe 1 all the 
little Judge 

A sheritt circuit dinner if 
he had gone | in the last place 

‘Why, 1 Sheriff,” he replied, ‘*I 


can not say that I did, for a little difficulty oc- 


curre town in form, 
with us, and there 
was a settled which 
should 





A judge who was summing up a case was 
isturbed by a young counsel who was 
talking aloud. With great bei snignity, he said, 
‘Mr. Gray, if you ever arrive here, whi 
some of these days I he pe you will do, you wi il 
know the inconvenience of counsel talking while 
you are summing up.” 
"A curious story is told, illustrating the 
precision of a great judge. He aske d a magis- 
trate at a circuit dinner whether he would take 
some venison 








The gentleman answered, 
Thank you, my lord, I am going to take 
be iled ( hi KOI, . 

Lord Tenterden retorted, 

“That, Sir, is no answer to my question; I 
ask you again if you will take venison, and I 
nk you to answer yes or no, without fur- 
ition.” 
was originally told in the Quarterly 
t it is challenged by Lord ¢ arep ell. 
upright and impartial judges, who 
to — their judgment perfectly bal- 
anced, are = le, human nature being what it 
s, frequent] ni perhaps insensibly, to take a 

salons have left it on record that 

when a case has been fairly opened, and the tes 
timony was given clearly, honestly, and in a 
pleasing way, they had made up their minds on 
one side before they heard the other. Mr. Grote 
discusses this subject in one of the admirable 
notes to his immortal history. Wise judges 
watch against this tendency, and are able to con 
i Still, in the case of any protracted 

easy to see on which side the judge’s 
opinions rest, and even his sympathies. With 
some judges the habit of advocacy has grown so 
hat they have been quite unable to 
lay it aside If ever they have seriously tried, 
they have not succeeded the attempt. ‘The 
case has even been known of a judge on the 
bench thundering like an advocate at Nisi Prins. 
A judge once said that he had only lost two ver- 
dicts since he had been raised to the bench. 
What one likes to see in a judge is, a quiet, vig- 








side, Some 





inveterate t 


ilant watchfulness, the alert eve, the unwearying 
hand, the thoughtful, composed manner. | 
have seen cases where, except to the initiated, 
the judge seemed little more than a passive spec- 
tator for a considerable portion of the case—but 
he would have interfered at any moment—and 
when his proper time came he showed how com- 
plete had been his isp of the case, and how 
acute his attention to all details. An able judge 
once said, ‘*‘ Nobody knows how much energy it 
requires in a judge to hold his tongue.” ‘The 
most conspicuous example of an intellectual fail- 
ure in fairness was Sir John Leach. He de- 


ee 

lighted to gallép through his cases. He was 50 
fast that a stage-coach was named after him 
‘The Vice-Chancellor.” 

We have culled these few anecdotes for the en 
tertainment of our brethren of the bench and | ar 
to whom we may say, in the last words of that 
great Chief Justice Lord ‘Tenterden, ** Gentle- 
men of the jury, you may now retire and consid 


j- 








er your verdict.” 


Tue person and feelings of a clergyman ha 


lave 
in every civilized country been regarded with re- 
spect, while any attempt to injure the one or the 
other has been visited with reprehension. But 
the church courts have not always left to m: igis- 
terial punishment those who assailed the mem. 
bers of their body. Mr. William Russel, minis. 
ter of Kilbirnie, complained to the presbytery of 
Irvine that one of his parishioners had denounced 
his doctrine as ‘‘dust and g meal.” The 
presbytery ordained the delinquent to humble 
himself on his knees at the presbytery table, and 
thereafter to indicate repentance next Sunda yon 
the stool in Kilbirnie kirk. , 











Tue Rey. William Coupar, Presbyterian min- 
ister at Perth, attained considerable popularity 
among his people, who were proportionately dis- 
appointed when he accepted the bishopric of Gal- 
loway. In his official residence, in the Canon- 
gate of Edinburgh, he was visited by an old 
woman from Perth, who had been much attached 
to his ministrations. She was ushered into his 
parlor, where the new-fledged bishop was seate: 
in his episcopal vestments. It was dusk, 
the bishop had two candles burning before hon 

‘*So you have left the gude cause,” said his 


Visitor, 
‘*T have got new light, Janet,” said his lord- 
ship. 


** Maybe,” returned Janet; ‘‘ for when 
were in Perth you were content wi’ ae ca 
and noo ye burn twa! And that’s yer new li 





SPEAKING of parsons, a story is t ld of one 
who is ‘‘ favored” with absent-mindedness and 
a short memory. He has a habit of forgetting 
something he intends to say in the pulpit, and 
then, after sitting down, will rise up again and 
begin his supplementary remarks with ‘* By-the- 
way.” Recently he got through a prayer, when 
he hesitated, forgot what he was about, and sat 
down abruptly without closing. In a moment 
or two he rose, and pointing his fore finger at the 
amazed congregation, he said, ‘*Oh! by -tiie 
way—Amen!” 

A GENTLEMAN eminent in the engineering and 
mechanical world, while enjoying his summer va- 
cation in the interior of Pennsylvania, found in 
the grave-yard at Milford a stone on which was 
cut the following: 

Here lies the Body of 
JOHN BRECK, 

Who departed this life April 9, 1809, aged 18 years. 
Come, all ye mourners, to the tomb; 
See here a youth cut off in bloom; 
Although he’s hurried to his last, 

We hope the Lord hath found him rest. 
This be a warning to ye all— 

Should at your house a sick youth call, 
It’s not a secret for to keep, 

But let the parents know of it. 





